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' R1GHT ExEVEREND FATHRR IN GOD, 
T 
Led Bfe HOT er LONDON. 
My Loxp, 


TH E following Work humbly craves your Lord- _ 
ſhip's acceptance; to whom I ſhould be induced ow 
to addreſs it, from the nature of the deſign, and 
your Lordſhip's great concern for the intereſt of 
| Religion, though I had not been obliged to do fo, 

in acknowledgment of many perſonal favours re- 
cerved from your Lordſhip. 


Indeed the Book itſelf owes its. birth to your | 


25 Lordſhip? 8 encouragement; in which if I have not 
| ſucceeded according to my wiſhes, I may plead that 
it was drawn up amidft a variety of interruptions, 


, A 2 1 and 


1 


Rin DEDICATION. 
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* 

and K a bad ſtate of peach. This will 6 in fore 
ſort excuſe the Author, though it may detract from 
the performance, , . . _ .. 


But the cauſe I am defending will receive leſs pre · 
judice from the defects of inferior advocates, when 
it is conſidered in how. maſterly a way your Lordſhip 


hath already ſupported it. The principal queſtions in 
this controverſy have been determined in your Lord- 
ſhip's Paſtoral- Letters, to the ſatisfaRion of every 
reafonable enquirer; in which we fee with pleaſure 
how much additional force argument receives, when 
it is managed with temper. 


How different is the conduct of our Adverſaries! 
in whoſe writings nothing is more remarkable than 
an entire contempt of decency? Fit method to be 
uſed in fo bad a cauſe ! - 


But, let our adverſaries go on in their own way; 

fruth wil maintain itſelf notwithſtanding : And that 
which could fupport itſelf under ten dreadful perſe- 
cutions,,. is not to be born down at this time of day 
byhard words. Religion will enlarge its credit, whilſt 
it is defended by your e and illuſtrated 


by your example. 


. 


| DEDICATION. | 
I ſhall add no more, but my fincereſt wiſhes for 
your Lordſhip's happineſs and long life; and in this I 


wiſh one of the greateſt bleſſings which can happen 
to this Church and Nation. 


Permit, me to ſubſeribe myſelf, 


You LORDSHIP's 


moſt dutiful, 


JOHN CONYBEARE, 
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WHEN the Christian Religion was firſt 
propagated, St. Peter gave this direction; that the 
profeſſors of it ſhould be conſtantly pr epared both 
to defend and to prove their faith. Be ready 
(faith he,) always to give an anſwer to every man that 
 aſketh you a reaſon of the hope that is in you with me- 
neſs and fear. I Pet, iii. 15. 
It could not be expected, in the corhmon cows 
of things, but queſtions of this nature would ariſe, 
when a ſyſtem was propoſed different from what had 
obtained before; and, in many points entirely incon- 
ſiſtent with matters which had been reckoned ſacred. 
Every m man therefore was | concetned to be furniſhed 


With 
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with apt matter of reply, as well for the ſecurity of 
his own faith, as the conviction of others. , 
W hat regard was paid to this apoſtolical injunc 
tion, may fairly be concluded from the mighty pro- 
greſs of this religion. It is certain and known mat- 
ter of fact, that within the compaſs of a few years it 
ſpread itſelf through a great part of the world; it 
was received, notwithſtanding the prejudices of edu- 
cation, and oppoſitions of the civil power: The grounds 
and reaſons of it were made fo apparent, that men 
of all circumſtances embraced it: And its conqueſts 
were ſtill carried on farther, until at length it gained 
on thoſe powers which had hitherto oppoſed it. 
When theſe difficulties were gotten over, and 
Chriſtianity was become the general-and eſtabliſhed 
profeſſic n; after it had paſſed through all trials, and 
approved itſelf to the judgment of every impartial 
man, one might hope N. would be no farther oc- 
| caſion to enter into thoſe points which had been de- 
11 bated in the more early ages; at leaſt, that after a 
I! poſſeſſion of almoſt ſeventeen hundred years, during 
| which time our claim had been maintained by the 
ſtrongeſt force of argument, we ſhould not be called 
upon to begin anew; and to ſet forth the original title 
by which we hold. | 
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. Had indeed our cauſe been carried on in a ſuſpicious 
manner; never fairly decided; but ſupported mere- 
ly. by artifice, and the miſapplication of civil force; 
Tor might have been ſome reaſon to call us back, 
and to put us upon proving.thoſe matters, which hi- 
therto had not been proved at all. But as eve 
thing of real moment inthis cauſe, every thing whic 
could afford juſt ground of debate, hath, ſome time 
or other, been thoroughly ſifted, and fully ſettled, 
it ſurely becomes matter of complaint that theſe 
things are any more brought in queſtion ; that the 
miniſters of the Goſpel are interrupted in diſchirging 
a main part of their office; are called off from in- 
ſtructing their people in the doctrines and * of 
ny riſ- 


REVEALED RELIGION. ; 
Chriſtianity and obliged to guard them, as well as 
they may, againſt a total revolt from this religion. 
Yet this is in truth the caſe. More hath of late 
years been attempted this way than in many former 
ages. Several methods have been uſed to this pur- 
poſe by different perſons: And, as ſoon as one ſcheme 

ath been defeated, we have ſeen a new one ad- 
vanced with equal aſſurance, and recommended with 
equal diligence. ; 

I ſhall not concern myſelf at preſent with thoſe 
performances, which have been principally levelled 
at the external proofs of our religion. Theſe have 
been thoroughly examined by ſeveral learned and 
good men. And though it cannot but prove mat- 
ter of grief, that a cauſe ſo important ſhould meet 
with any kind of oppoſition, yet we have this com- 
fort however, that tome advantages have ariſen to 
us from this very oppoſition. The grounds of our ho- 
ly faith have been hereby more diſtinctly confidered : 
y a5 I hope, we are the more firm believers from 
obſerving how much our adverſaries have failed in 
their attempts againſt us. Ts, fe 9. 

Hitherto, for the moſt part, objections have been 
pointed, either at the prophecies, (which it is affirms 
ed, have been impertinently alledged on our fide ;) 
or, at the miracles (which it is pretended, were ne- 


ver really and in fact wrought;;) or, at ſome parti- 


cular doctrines, (which our adverſaries have 
thought fit to reject as impoſſible.) At length a gen- 
tleman appcars, reſolved to carry the matter farther. 
Not content to reſt the controverſyona common foot, 
he boldly undertakes what few have been aꝗventurous 
enough to maintain before him: And, beſides what 
he alledges, in ſome parts of his book, againſt the 
facts or tradition of the goſpel, he directs his chief 
-aim at the foundation of the whole. 5 

His grand deſign, is, to prove, that there neither 
hath been, nor poſſibly can be any revelation at all: 
And the main principle on which he builds, is * | 


* 
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3 that the light of common reaſon. is abundantly ſufs 
1 ficient without it. Revelation, he maintains, can 
S3 teach us nothing, which every man's reaſon might 
not as perfectly teach him before. From henee be 
would have us conclude, that all information this 
way muſt be entirely ſuperfluous; utterly unworthy 
of God, becauſe-uſeleſs and unprofitable to man. 
Mere there really no occaſion for the interpo- 
ſition of the ſupreme Being to ſupport and carry on 
the affairs of religion; and could this negative be 
fully made appear, we ſhould be forced to give up 
our cauſe. For, a. perfealy wile Being cannot act 
in vain. Whenever he interpoſes, ſomething is in- 
tended worthy of his care, and which cannot be ſo 


well obtained without it. e r 191 
But then, it lies on our adverſarics to make full 
proof of this point, That a revelation cannot poſ- 
* fibly be of any ſervice to us.“ They ſhould 
ſhew, that no important doctrine can poſſibly be 
inculcated this way, which might not be as well de- 
duced from the principles of human reafon no 

precepts given, which men were not equally con- 
cerned to obſerve before ; nothing of any kind de- 
clared, which every man could not perfectly and 
cafily diſcover without this aid; no means, no aſ- 
ſiſtanees, no enforcements with regard to a virtu- 
ous life afforded, which did not lie clearly beſore 
men's minds antecedently to any revelation about 
them. All theſe particulars, befides ſeveral others 
of a like nature, ought to be evinced beyond excep- 
tion: And whether the gentleman I am now con; 
cerned wih hath ſuceeeded in this, is the point in 
r $3 I re eogc:; ute: 025 

It may not be. unproper to; repreſent this gentle- 
man's ſcheme ſomewhat more diſtinctly; the princi- 
pal branches of which, are; I conceive, truly ex- 
preſſed in the ſollowing propoſitions, 

Prop. 1. God always intended men ſhpuld have 


ſppme relision. 1 
. 2. This 
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2. This religion is the religion of nature, N 

3. The religion of nature is abſolutely perfect. 
A. As ſuch, it mult he immutable; 2 capa. 
ble. of baving apy of its precepts cancelled, not of. 
"or any additional precepts, ' 
Therefore, if any revelation be vouchſafed us, 
| uu entirely fall in wich the religion of nature. 

6. Tbis religion of nature is eaſily, and perfeclly 
diſcoverghls by every man, een by thoſe of che 
meaneſt cap acity Ei c Di 

J. It hs more = and 22 beben, diſcover: 
able by every man, than eli er the proof or FED 
of any revelation can be 

From hence he would have us infer, 

8. That a revelation pray needleſs, and fr 


* 1 Mn» | - 
Ido by ng means affirm that every thing 8 

by this —— — in the performance now before' 
me, is indeed reclucible tothe foregoing propoſitions; 
but only, chat they contain the principal branches 
of his — that they give us a real view both of 
ht end {org age at, and the ſeveral ſteps by which 
bis is all which I think myY+. 
7 = with Ar And if I can ſucceed ſo 
far as to ſupport the cauſe of religion againſt the at- 
tempts made on it in theſe ſeveral articles, I ſhall 


gain what I contend for; and this work will anſwer 
the title I have ſet before i . 


As J have already unfolded the ſcheme which I 
deſign to examine, and by reducingi it to a few pro- 
poſitions have brought it into view at once; ſo it 
will be equally proper for me to giye the reader 
ſome inſight into the N of mine own ma- 
nagement. 

I propoſe therefore to give ſome ſatisfaction to the 
following enquiries : 

I. What we are to underſtand by the Jaw: or reli- 
70 Nature; from whence the obligation of it ari- 
and how far it extends. 


0 2. Whether 
PL . 8:3 


„ —_— a ** e „* 
* © 
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+ ome this religion of nature be me 
7 Whether it be immutable; f in ſuch a ſenſe as to 
be incapable of admitting any additional precepts. 
Under this head I ſhall handle the caſe of poſitive 
precepts in matters of religion. | 
4. Whether natural and revealed religion be ne 
ceſſarily one and the ſame; and if not, wherein the 
proper diſtinction between them doth conſiſt. 
5. Whether a proper rule of life be eaſily, 


5 


perfectly diſcoverable by every man, even by thoſe 


of the meaneſt capacity. 
6. Whether it be more eaſily, and more kl, 


ly diſcoverable by every man, than the proof, or 


meaning of any revelation can be. 
7. Whethera revelation be not expedient eden 


to a more ea Hemet r— eg) ut more; general 


knowledge of this rule o 


8, Whether a revelation be not expedient in or- 
der to enforce the general practice of this rule. x1 


Fo which I ſhall add, 
grounds to bes 


Laſtly, whether there be fufficient 
lieve the reality of a revelation, and By oy. of the 
Chinn: 


My deſign being thus PR explained, 1 ſhall * 
PR theſe leveral N in their ie 5 


ung >» — 


. - 
-- — — , To 
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Ii bat we are to underſtand by the Law, or Religion of 
Nature; from whence the Ob ligation of it ariſes ;, and 
bow far ut extends. 


'T H E law of nature, and the religion of nature 
are terms promiſcuouſly uſed by this gentleman ; and 
fo far as this I follow him readily. Only thus much 
ſhould be obſerved, that all along, when I ſpeak of 
religion, I would be underſtood to include as well 
the doctrines as the precepts of it: Which doctrines 
being not merely ſpeculative, but having a greater 
or lefs influence on practice, ſhould be conſidered, 
either as principles from which moral rules follow  * © .: 
as concluſions ; or, as means, by attending towhich k 
men are e to moral duties. Theſe are not 
peculiar to revealed religion, but make a conſiderablte 
part even of natural. ETD \ + 
I T know a diſtinRtion is uſually made between doc- 
trines and duties; and a diſtinction there doubtleſs 
is between them. Yet ſtill it ſhould be remembered! 
how cloſely they are connected together; and that 
many of theſe duties themſelves cannot be perceived - - , 
diſtinctly, or diſcharged advantageouſly without tze 
belief and influence of theſe doctrines. ' Men are 
concerned therefore to ſearch out and to diſcoverfuch _ 
points, as far as they are by them diſcoverable * © $84Y 
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reuder them familiar to their minds, when diſeovered; 


to purſue them through all their proper conſequen- 


ces; and to ſuffer them to have ſuch an effect on their 


conduct and behaviour as they have a direct tenden 


cy to produſe. i oY 
To proceed : The tetm teligion may be conſidered 
either as it ſignihes that comprehenſive rule, towhich 
we ſhould conform our ſentiments and actions, in 
reference to God and mam; or elſe as it implies the 
inward and habitual ſenſ® we have bf theſe matters 
on our finds. Our authbt in different places uſes 
this term in each of theſe different fefiſes. But, to 
avoid confuſion; I ſhall confine myſelf to the former; 
fince we are now debating about the rule itſelf, and 
enquining ** What ſyſtem of doctrines and precepts 
«© we qught to embrace as our religion.” | 


next place, that the law, or religion of nature is 


called, either, becauſe it is founded in the reaſon and 


nature of things; or elſe, becauſe it is diſcoverable 
by us in the uſe and exerciſe of thoſe faculties which 
we enjoy: The religion of nature, as it is conſidered 


in theſe different views, will. import quite different 


things. In the former, it ſignifies a perfect collec- 
tion of all thoſe moral doctrines and precepts which 
have a foundation in the reaſon and nature of things: 


But in the latter, it is ſuch a collection only, as may 


be diſcovered by us in the exerciſe of our proper fa- 
culties, according to the means and opportunities we 
o ener c oat 
Our author was aware- of theſe ſeveral ſenſes of 
the term. He hath noted and obſerved them both: 
But then be hath proceeded ſo unhappily, that whilſt 
in the beginning of this work he defines it in one 
ſenſe, the comſe of his argument moſt plainly re- 
ires another ſenſe: And in ſome places he ex- 
preſsly, and in words, gives it a meaning different 
from what he had before delivered in his definition 


Having ſettled this term, I am to obſetve, in; 8 
oO 4 


of 
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of the term: I ſhall confirm this remark by ſome ci | 
- tations from this author's | 
He begins his ſecond chapter-with an explication 
of what he means by the religion of nature: 
« natuzal religion,” ſaith he, I underſtand the bes 
00 way of the exiſtence of a God; and the ſenſe and 
ce of wee duties, which reſult from-the 
4 „ Fowiews we by our reaſon have of him and his 
perfections; and of ourſelves, and our on im- 
2 and of the relation we ſtand in to him 
and our fellow creatures. P. 13. According to 
this account, natural religion can reach no farther 
than natural light and reaſon. can carry us: For it 
comprehends under it thoſe duties only, which reſult 
from the e E by our ache of God, | 
Let, ease this plain axprefiior of his 
he immediately ſubjoins, So that the re- 
N. ligion of nature takes in every thing that r is found- 
ed in the reaſon and nature of things.” What! 
doth the religion of nature take in every thing that 
is founded in the reaſon and nature of things, when, 
aceordmg to this gentleman's on account, it reaches 
no farther than we by our reaſon are able io carry 
it? And if it reaches no farther than we by our rea- 
fon can carry it, doth it therefore follow, that it 
takes in evexy thing which is founded in che nature 
and reaſon of things? I know but one way to ger 
over this difficulty; viz. by afſerting roundly, tha 
robs, reaſon is —— ng alle truth; - and'thae 
© by our reaſon are capable © diſcovering eve 
ching which is founded in the natate.and reaſons a 


| Wells! the only plate-ip + which thi gente: 
man hath adventured to give 259 aceounts of 
the religion of nature. Thus, p. 396 be aſſerts, 
— „ a of nature is aching lt what the nr. 1 
nature, or reaſon dictates. And yet, he had 
maintained 


maintained before, p. 114. © That natural religion 
* takes in all thoſe duties, which flow from the na- 


| gion ill continued in its firſt purity and perfec- 
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e ture and reaſon of things; and the relation we 


* ſtand in to God and our fellow-creatures.” The 
former account, he ſaw plainly, would by no means 


anſwer his purpoſe. He could not prove the law, 
or religion of nature to be, in that ſenſe, an abſo- 
lutely perfect law. A fundamental poiat 1a the 
ſcheme he was upon could not receive the leaſt ap- 


pearance of ſupport, but from this other notion of 


the law of nature. He varies therefore his account 
of this point, as may beſt ſerve a preſent purpoſe. 
He defines it in one ſenſe, and then reaſons, and 


concludes from it in another. 8 


In order to ſtate this matter more truly, 25 to 
ſettle the proper notion of the law, or religion of na- 
ture, (as it bears a part in the preſent queſtion,) I 
ſhall ane conſider It in both the views already 
mentioned. 

The firſt "ſenſe i 18 this; it Gyuiies a perfect collec- 


tion of all thoſe moral doctrines, and precepts, 


which have a real foundation in the nature and rea- 
ſon of things. This is what the preſent R. R. Lord 
Biſhop of Bangor muſt be underſtood to intend, 


when he calls it © That original religion, which was 
© as old as the creation. ee before the Society 
for propagating the goſpel, p. 13.] And afterwards, 
When he tells us, That Chriſt came intothe world, 


* not merely to reſtore the religion of nature, but to 
e adapt it to the ſtate and condition of man; and to 


% ſupply the defects not of religion, which continued | 
in its firſt purity and perfection, but of nature.” 
P. 20. If by religion 
| perfect collection of all thoſe. 
moral truths, and ONES, as I have mentioned 


of nature his lordſhip had not 


intended ſuch a 


above, he would never have aſſerted, that this reli- 
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tion; and that our bleſſed Saviour did not come to 


ſupply the defects of it, but of nature. 

The term is uſed in the ſame ſenſe by another 
very learned writer; who, (in his diſcourſe con- 
cerning The nature, obligation, and efficacy of the 
Chriſtian Sacrament, p. 9.) tells us, That many of 
« the ſcripture duties which we have otherwiſe no 
“ knowledge of, are yet juſtly, referred to the law 
“ of nature; ſince ſcripture hath diſcovered what 
“ foundation they have in the nature and truth of 
r | 

Our author himſelf, as I obſerved juſt now, hath, 


in ſeveral parts of his performance, conſidered the law . 
or religion of nature in this view; and pretended 


to draw concluſions from it, taken in this ſenſe, in 
prejudice of divine revelation. | 
In oppoſition to what he maintains, I ſhall therefore 
obſerve. 
1 That this notion is entirely pe oc as uſed and 
applied by this writer. And, | 
2. Were it the true one, gyet it will not come up 
to his purpoſe ;. nor really Wupport the concluſions 
he draws frorh it. | „F 8 
Firſt then, this notion, as applied by the preſent 
writer, is wrong. He tells us, that Natural and 
“revealed religion differ only as to the manner of 
„ their being communicated.” p. 5.— That, the di- 


vine precepts muſt be the ſame, whether internally 


* or externally revealed: p. 9. And it is the great 
deſign of his whole performance to prove, that an 


external revelation is needleſs, becauſe every thing, in 


which we can poſſibly have any concern, is com- 
prehended under that law or religion, which is 
founded in nature, and as old as the creation. I 
would obſerve from hence, that natural and revealed 
religion are here both of them ſuppoſed to be 


communicated ;—— That the divine precepts (as 
he terms them) in both, are ſuppoſed to be equal- 
| | p | ly 


* 
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ly revealed, in the one internally, in the other ex- 22 
ternally ;—and, that to prove an external revela- 15 
tion needleſs, becauſe every thing we can have any 5 
concern in, is comprehended under that law which 
is founded in nature, muſt evidently imply, that we 
do, or may know what is contained under that 
law : otherwiſe an external revelation may be highly 
ſerviceable in order to diſcover thoſe matters, which 
cannot be known without it; and ſo the concluſion 
which he draws, will not ſeem to have the leaſt rela- 
tion to the principle laid down. 

Natural religion therefore muſt ſignify ſuch a col- 
lection of doctrines and precepts, as is diſcoverable 
by us in the uſe of our natural faculties. It cannot 
include every thing which is founded in the reaſon 
and nature of things, unleſs every thing ſo founded 
is by us diſcoverable. And though it ſhould be al- 
lowed, that every thing of that kind is really diſco» 
verable by us, yet ſtill theſe matters will conſtitute - 
the law or religion of nature, i. e. will be to us the 
law of nature, not merely as founded in the nature of 
things, but as we have abilities to diſcover that they 
are ſo, 

. Every one knows that promulgation is eſſential to 
a law. Nothing therefore can, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be 
part of a law, which is incapable of being known to 
be ſuch. And though human magiſtrates content 
themſelves with making a public declaration of their 
will, and do not enter into the particular opportuni- 
ties of each ſingle perſon to diſcern it, yet the caſe is 
otherwiſe with regard to the ſupreme being. Igno- 
rance may be pleaded in a human court, in cafes, 
where men cannot pſi Ex. judge concerning the truth 


and reaſonablenefs plea. They are obliged 
therefore to ſet all pretendes er this kind aſide ; and 
ſometimes to lay hardſhips on the innecent, that they 
may not give too many advantages to the guilty. 
But God knows thoroughly the capacities and oppor- 

tunities 
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tunities of all his ſubjects. To him therefore are they 
accountable for their conformity to thoſe rules only, 
which they did know, or might have known to be 
his will: for things entirely out of their reach. 
are, with regard to them, no matters of law, an 
carry with them no obligation at all. | 

If this be not thought ſo clear, as to ſupercede all 
accaſion of proof whatſoever, let us only confider, 
upon what account it is, that brutes are exempted 
from moral obligation, and the reftraints of law. 
It is not, that a certain rule and meafure of action 
would not really add to the happineſs they enjoy 
at preſent, or better ſecure their enjoyments to them. 
It is not, that they are abſolutely unfurniſhed with 
natural powers of doing any thing, either to _— 
each other's good, or to prevent each other's miſchief, 
on any occaſion whatſoever. No; this is far from he- 
ing the real ſtate of the caſe. But the point reſts here; 
they are not endued with ſuch meaſures, and degrees 
of reaſon, as may enable them to judge concerning 
the cauſes and conſequences of things. They are 
neither capable of forming to themſelves a rule, nor 
of diſcovering a law-giver, nor of having the rule 
enforced on them by the proſpect of future good or 
ill. They neither know a God, nor can diſcern his 
will at all. Now, if brutes are therefore exempt 
from all law whatſoever, becauſe they are abſolutely 
incapable of knowing it; what conclufion can we 
draw from hence but this, that all other beings are 
Juſt fo far obliged, as they in their circumſtances, are 
capable of- knowing a law : or, in other words, that 
nothing can poſſibly become matter of law to any 
one, which he is abſolutely incapable of knowing. 

Let us aſcend from brytes to men, jdeots and mad- 
men are likewiſe exempt from moral obligation; and 
treated as perſons entirely unaccountable even by civil 
Powers, in all thoſe caſes, where the want of reaſon 
is clear, and mdf. But whence, I pray, porn 
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this ariſe? Is it not built on this principle, that no 
one is accountable for not conforming his actions to a 
rule entirely above his comprehenſion ? | 

Once more; I would deſire to know, how far chil- 
dren, in their more tender years, may be reckoned ' 
as moral agents. At firſt not at all; no more than 
even brutes themſelves. They are put under juſt the 
ſame reſtraints as brutes are; and by no means left 
to their own conduct or diſcretion. As reaſon opens, 
and proper rules are ſuggꝭeſted to them, which they 
are able to diſcern, and to retain, they become gra- 
dually accountable; they are ſo far ſtrictly and pro- 
perly obliged: and, as reaſon is ſtill farther im- 
proved, and more learnt, their obligations are en- 
larged: *till, at length when they come to maturity, 
they are freed from the ordinary reſtraints of diſci- 
pline; are turned over to their own conduct, and con- 
ſidered on the ſame foot with other men. But, whence 
all this? Whence is it that law and obligation do not 
commence with our very being, but are gradually 
enlarged, in proportion to thoſe degrees of reaſon 
which we acquire? The caſe is plain enough: obli- 
gation cannot reach farther than a capacity of know- 
I:dge ; and law cannot be extended farther than obli- 
gation itſelf reaches. To ſuppoſe a law, in regard 
to us, without a capacity of diſcerning it, is altoge- 
ther as abſurd, as to make things impoſſible the ſub- 
ject, and matter of law. | | 

Our author himſelf is not inſenſible of this; for 
he tells us, p. 4. That © a law, as far as it is unin- 
&« telligible, ceaſes to be a law.“ What therefore he 
calls the law of nature, muſt, with reſpect to us, 
ceaſe to be a law any farther than it is by us intelligi- 
ble; or, (as I ſhould rather chuſe to expreſs it) 
any farther than it is by us diſcoverable in the uſe of 
r e e eee 
I cannot but obſerve, as I go along, our author's 
conduct on this point. He tells us 2 5 
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God hath given men a law. 

This law is the law of nature. 

« This law of nature takes in every. thing founded 
c in the reaſon and nature of things. 

„Therefore, every thing founded in the reaſon 
* and nature of things muſt be by us diſcovera- 
ple, 

“ Otherwiſe, this law of nature will ceaſe to be 
* a law, 

„For nothing can be a law which is unintelli- 

«< gible.” 

Let us only aſſume this laſt principle as undoubt- 
edly true (and our author will allow us thus much, 
ſince he hath plainly laid it down himſelf) the conſe- 
quence from hence is clear; if we are not capable of 
diſcovering every thing which is founded in the reaſon 
and nature of things; then, ſuch a perfect collection 
of precepts, &c. as was mentioned before, is not pro- 
perly the law of nature. 

It is true indeed, our author maintains, that every 
thing of that kind is diſcoverable by us; And the 
cauſe why it is not in fact 'diſcovered, is only this; 
men will not make uſe of their reaſon for thoſe pur- 


' Poſes for which it might and ought to ſerve, But to 


aſſert is one thing, and to prove is another. Surely 
this will not paſs for a firſt and ſelf- evident principle. 
Something therefore ought to be alledged in ſupport 
of a point, which the generality of mankind will be 
very apt to queſtion. 

Now, what is alledged by our author to this pur- 
poſe, is this; if God. hath given mankind a law, 


he muſt. in like manner have given them ſufficient 
means of knowing it; he would otherwiſe have 


« defeated his own intent in giving it.” p.4. The 
conſequence I allow; and that for the reaſon imme- 
diately ſubjoined, that © a law as far as it is unintcl- 


- * ligible ceaſes to be a law.” The gentleman's error 


therefore lies in this: He firſt ſuppoſes a certain law 
B 3 given; 


— 
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given; and then proper means afforded for diftove- 
ring this law; whereas, in truth, 4% give @ law; 10 
promulge it; or to afford means bf knowing it, do 
ſignify one and the ſame thing. What we are capa- 
ble of diſcovering to be fit and reaſonable 4 and con- 
ſequently to be the will of God, is to us a law : what 
we cannot ſo diſcover, is to us no law: and if we can- 
not, in the mere uſe of reaſon, diſcover every thin 

'which is founded in the real truth and nature © 
things, then a perfect collection of that kind, is not 
the law of nature. The argument therefore, which 
our author here produces, amounts to nothing: it 
leaves the point juſt as it found it : and we muſt try, 
from other conſiderations, whether men have really 
ſufficient natural abilities, and opportunities to diſ- 
cover every thing which is founded in nature. 

The ſame kind of reaſoning, which I have noted 
above, occurs again, p. 5. I ſhall beg leave to tran- 
ſcribe the whole paſſage, becauſe I may find occa- 
ſion of advantage from a particular ſentence; in 
which, (though he intended it as a guard) he hath 
ſuggeſted ſomething, not very conſiſtent either with 
his general deſign, or the particular argument he is 
there repreſenting. _ © If, faith he, God never in- 
© tended mankind ſhould at any time be without a 
e religion, or have falſe religions; and there be but 
<« one true religion, which all men have been ever 
* bound to believe and profeſs; I cannot ſee any 
te heterodoxy. in affirming, that the means to effect 
de this end of infinite wiſdom muſt be as univerſal 
“ and extenſive as the end itſelf; or, that all men, 
« at all times, muſt have had ſufficient means to 
bY Kcsdver whatever God deſigned they ſhould know 
and practiſe. I do not mean by this, that all ſhould 
* have equal knowledge, hut that all ſhould have What 
is. ſufficient for the circumſtances they are in.” The 
argument carried on in this paſſege is the ſame oo 
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that inſiſted on juſt before, though our author hath _ 
thought fit to give it a turn ſomewhat different in 
the expreſſion. In the former way of repreſentation, 
he ſuppoſes a law actually given; and then infers, 
that God muſt have given ſufficient means of know- 
ingit, Here he ne, that God always intended 
men ſhould have ſome religion ; which religion he far- 
ther ſuppoſes can be but one; from hence likewiſe 
he infers that all men, at all times, muſt have had 
ſufficient means to diſcover it. 

To give a law ,—0 give a religion; and 10 in- 
tend men ſhould have a religion, are expreſſions which 
muſt be interpreted in one and the ſame ſenſe, And 
the law, or religion which this author affirms God 
gave men, and intended they ſhould have, is repre- 
ſented by him as abſolutely ha” ary and containing 
under it every thing which is founded in the reaſon 
and nature of things. He concludes from 


7 if infinite wiſdom hath appointed this end, then the 


— to effect it muſt be as univerſal as the end 
itſel 
I have remarked on this argument already; and 
therefore ſhall only obſerve farther, that the follow- 
ing paſlage, which is intended by this gentleman as 
a guard to fave bene, entirely deſtroys the deſign 
he is upon, and_ the argument he hath produced. 
« do not, ſaith he, mean by this, that all ſhould 
% have equal knowledge ; 5 that all ſhould have 
e ſufficient for the circumſtances they are in.” But, 
by this gentleman's leave, if God gave men a reli- 
gion, or intended they ſhould have a religion; if this 
religion contains under it every thing which is found- 
ed in the reaſon and nature of things; and, if all 
men, at all times, muſt have ſufficient means of diſ- 
covering this religion———they muſt hkewife have 
ſufficient means of diſcovering every thing Oy 
is founded in the nature and reaſon of age. - ie 
llow 
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follows from hence, that all nien muſt have the means 


and opportunities of equal knowledge : I do not ſay, 


they muſt have equal knowledge, but only the 
means of it ; which means they may, if they pleaſe, 
negle&t. It is in this ſenſe our author | ought to 
be underſtood, though he hath expreſſed himſelf in 


an improper manner. All men, faith he, muſt 


have ſufficient means to diſcover whatever God de- 
© ſigned, &c.”—— Then it follows —“ I do not 
« mean that all ſhould have equal knowledge, [the 
courſe of his argument requires it ſhould be the means 
of equal knowledge) but that all ſhould have ſufficient 
* for the circumſtances they are in.” How conſiſtent 
this is with the argument he is here upon, the gen- 
tleman is concerned to ſhew. | | 
Hitherto I have obſerved, . that we neither are, nor 
oſſibly can be obliged to any thing, for the know- 
edge of which we want either abilities, or oppor- 
tunity ; and conſequently, that the law, or religion 


of nature, taken in that ſenſe, in which it c_ to 


be underſtood in the preſent debate, muſt ify 
ſuch a ſyſtem, as man may, in the due uſe of his 


— 


natural faculties, diſcover. Whether theſe will reach 


to every thing founded in the real nature and rea- 


ſon of things, comes now to be conſidered more 


diſtinttly. | 

Our author endeavours to diſcover what is founded 
in the nature and reaſon of things, by conlidering 
the exiſtence, and perfections of God ;—the na- 
ture, and imperfections of ourſelves ;—and, the 


relation we ſtand in to God, and our fellow-crea- ' 


tures. [See Chapter 2.] To which he ought to have 


added one thing farther, viz. the nature of all other 
beings with which we have any concern, and from 
the uſe and application of which we are capable 
of receiving any conſiderable advantage, or preju- 


omit 


dice: For, without this, we ſhall be liable to do or 
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omit a great number of things of the moſt important 


EX conſequence both to ourſelves and others. 


And, firſt, for the exiſtence and perfections of 
God]; it is confeſs'd on all hands that ſome light may 
be had here. It may be proved, that there muſt 
have been a firſt, independent, eternal principle ;— 
that this being is every where knows every thing 
—is abſolutely powerful, wiſe, juſt, good, and the 
like. - Things of this kind may be diſcovered: and 
it may be ſhewn likewiſe, that this firſt being muſt 
be poſſeſſed of every real perfection, in all the de- 
grees of it which are poſſible. Yet, however certain 
it be in the general, that every real perfection muſt 
neceſſarily belong to God, I queſtion very much 
whether we are able to diſcover diſtinctly what all 
theſe perfections are, I queſtion whether it can be 
ſafely affirmed, that as the before-mentioned attri- 
butes, and the like, do belong to God, ſo likewiſe 
that there are none others beſide theſe, which belong 
to him. To know this we muſt have a full and 
comprehenſive view of all perfection; of every 
thing which can deſerve that character. But if 
woe fail here, as we are deficient in our knowledge 
of the nature of things, ſo muſt we likewiſe be of 
their ſeveral reſults and conſequences z; and there- 
fore ſhall be unable, by our reaſon, to diſcover every 
12 that is founded in the natures and reaſons of 
5 in gs. | 
Again; as to thoſe perfections which may be 
proved to belong to God, I doubt much whether we 
have any- adzquate and complete ideas of them. 
This perhaps will readily be allowed me with regard 
to his natural perfections: and if it be diſputed in re- 
ference to thoſe which are of a moral kind, I would 
only deſire to obſerve, that however fully we may be 
- ſuppoſed to underſtand what: theſe attributes mean, 
yet there muſt be ſeveral other things likewiſe diſco- 
vered in order to know how they will be excrciſ:d on 

emer- 


0 
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emergent occaſions. Thus, ſuppoſing it ſtrictly de- 
monſtrable that God is juſt and good; and that the 
full import of theſe attributes is likewiſe known; yet 
we mutt know what is, in every caſe, juſt and 'good, 
before we can determine in what manner God muſt 
act or conduct himſelf ; and conſequently, what may 
be moit fitting for creatures to expect, or do, on ſuch 
occaſions. Here therefore we are incompetent judges 
of matters founded on the natures and reaſons of 

things. : 

Once more; we do, or may know, that there is a 
Cod; and that this God can be but one. There is 
no manner of contradiction in ſuppoſing ſome ſuch 
diftinC.i-as in the divine nature as are analogous to 
perſonal diſtinctions amongſt men: and yet, it can- 
not be proved from any principles of human reaſon, 
that ſuch diſtinctions do really ſubſiſt. Now if ſuch 
do ſubſiſt in fact and each perſon, fo ſubſiſting, 
hath different offices, and bears a different relation 
to mankind, then it is apparent there will be ſome- 
thing in the divine nature undiſcoverable by human 
reaſon ; ſomething, which as ſoon as known, 
may prove the foundation of particular and ſpecial 
duties. This is what the chriftian religion teaches 
and in conſequence of this, things are required 
in this diſpenſation, which could not be learnt from 
the mere teaſonings of our own minds about 
them. 

The next thing 5 our author conſiders, is, the 
nature and imperfections of ourſelves. Here it 
might be expected we ſhould have a full view of 
matters; for what can be thoroughly known by us, 
if we do not know ourſelves? And yet perhaps a 
great number of queſtions may be ſtarted, of which 
no tolerable ſolution-can be given; and queſtions too, 
from the determination of winch no ſmall exvantage 
might arite, i 21 


To 
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To explain myſelf a little here; I will conſider man 


mn, theſe two reſpects, viz. as an animal endued with 


ſenſe and perception ; and likewiſe as endued with a 
principle of reaſon. The former he enjoys in com- 
mon with brutes, but the latter ſets him above them, 
and gives him his proper character and diſtinction. 
In reference to both theſe it muſt be allowed, that 
each man for himſelf is conſcious of what happens to 
him, or paſſes within him; and we are apt to preſume 
that as the general frame and make of human kind 
is the ſame, ſo the ſame pleaſures or pains ariſe to 
different men from the ſame impreſſions of external 
objects; ——— that they have equal capacity of 
reaſon and knowledge; and enjoy or ſuffer alike 
from the ſame ſentiments of things. Yet it is moſt 
certain that there is a vaſt difference between men in 
theſe ſeveral reſpe&s; and ſuch, as no perſon in the 
world can adjuſt and ſettle. The ſame things, to 
different perſons, may prove either agreeable or diſa- 
greeable, i. e. good or evil: And as we are not en- 
tirely acquainted with theſe particulars, ſo we cannot 
exactly know how to regulate our own behaviour 
towards them. | 
General rules may be laid down, viz. To do as 
much good as we can — and as little nyſchief 
as poſſible: Yet ſtill for want of knowing what is 
the real ſtate and condition of each particular perſon, 
we may err in the application of theſe general rules; 
and become una voidably ignorant of ſeveral matters, 
which have à real ground in the natures and reaſons 
Pr att | 
- TI have obferved before, that men, notwithſtanding 
they are reaſonable beings, are yet poſſeſſed of va- 
rioùs degrees of teaſon. And though we are conſci- 
-ous of our on perſonal powers or attainments, yet 
we are far from knowing how matters really ſtand 
with other men. Here is another ſource of diffi- 
'Eulties, We cannot, in many inſtances, * 
e | | what 
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what men ought, or ought not to do; or how far they 
are either to be commended, or cenſured. In many 
points they muſt be left to an higher judge; becauſe 
the true ſtate of matters. is entirely beyond our reach. 

Once more; a conſiderable part of men's real 
characters will ariſe either from their private con- 
duct, or from that which paſſes within their own 
minds; and conſequently, it is impoſſible to ſay, in 
many inſtances, who is really a good, or a bad man. 
In ſuch caſes as theſe we are concerned to uſe the 
beſt light we have, and to act accordingly. Yet, 
if we could ſee farther into matters, we ſhould rea- 
ſonably proceed in a different way: Different mea- 
ſures would appear to be proper for us, ariſing from 
ſuch reaſons, as in the preſent ſtate are entirely con- 
cealed from us. 

From conſidering the nature and imperſections of 
men, our author goes on, and mentions - another 


ſource of duty, viz. The relation we ſtand in to God 


and our fellow- creatures. 

The firſt and original relation in which we ſtand to 
God, is that of a creature to his Creator: But this 
will infer nothing, unleſs we conſider God likewiſe 


as exerciſing a providence over us ;—as noting and 


obſerving our actions; as preſcribing a rule to them ; 3 
and exacting an obedience to it. 

This then is the firſt thing which acifes from our 
relation to God, that we pay an unfeigned obedi- 
ence to his will! but wherein this will conſiſts, 


ſtill remains to be enquired. To this purpoſe then 


it ſhould be conſidered, that in order to prove a 
providence, in the full ſenſe of the word, we are 
obliged to evince the ſeveral perfections of the di- 
vine nature; at leaſt thoſe which relate to us; ſuch 
as are, power, knowledge, wiſdom, - juſtice; - gdod- 
neſs, truth. From theſe it will follow, that we 
ought to love him,—to reverenoe mee truſt 
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in him,. — to worſhip him, and the like. So far as 
this, I hope, there will be no diſpute. 


But then we ſhould conſider likewiſe, that as God 
is known to be related to us as a Creator and pre- 


ſerver, fo there may, (for any thing we can affirm 


deducible from creation and preſervation. - 


to the contrary,) be ſeveral .other relations to us 
which he ſuſtains. He may be related to us as a 
redeemer and a ſanctifier. I know theſe points are 
entirely exploded by the gentleman Jam now con- 
cerned with: But it is much eaſier to laugh at a 
doctrine than to refute it. It ſhould be proved 
therefore that the notions of a redeemer and a 
ſanctifier are utterly abſurd and contradictions ; other- 
wiſe theſe doctrines may poſſibly be true. And if 
we have ſufficient external evidence that they are fo, 
we may claim a right of aſſigning ſome other rela- 
tions of God to us, than thois founded in creation 
and preſervation. 

Let us ſuppoſe then, chat theſe rehitions do GabGR, 
and ſee what may be the conſequences arifing from 
them. If it be ſaid, that duty will be ſtill the ſame, 
the aſſertion may perhaps be true in a certain ſenſe, 
No duties may ariſe of a different kind from thoſe 
Vet it will 
be apparent at firſt fight, that here will be new en- 
forcements and recommendations of duty; and new 
reaſons for the punctual performance of them. If 


| theſe therefore are undiſcoverable by mere natural 


light, how can it be affirmed, that 'we may have a 
perfect knowledge of all the relations in which we 
ſtand to God; and of all that is founded i in the na- 
ture and reaſon of things? Nun 
Next to the relations in which we and to God, 
we ſhould” conſider thoſe which ſubſiſt between us 
and our fellow-creatures. Here I am apt to think 
our author hath conſidered matters very imperfectly : 
For, by fellow-creatures he ſeems to mean no more 
than human kind in general none but thoſe - 
the 
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the ſame-rank and order with ourſelves. This may 


appear pretty plainly from this courſe of reaſoning 
in the ſecond chapter. Now, however the rela- 
tion in which we ſtand either to mankind in gene- 
ral, or to ſingle perſons in particular, ſhoyld be ſuffi- 
cient to direct us to the ſocial duties in general, 
yet certainly theſe duties will not take in every 


thing which hath a foundation in the nature and 


an of things. There may*be ſeveral other mate 
ters fit and proper to be done, or avoided; and for 
which there may be very important reaſons aſſigna- 
ble, however remote from common notice and obſer- 
vation. 

We ſhould conſider ourſelves not only as indivi- 
duals of a certain ſpecies or members of a ſociety, 
but likewiſe as parts of a whole ſyſtem; and as be- 
ings capable of doing things either ſerviceahle or in- 
convenient to the whole, or any particular branches 


of it. But do we really know, all the ſeveral relati- 


ons in which we land to every ſenſible or intelli- 
gent creature? Can we tell how far our actions 
may affect them; and aſſign all the reaſons which 
have a Gandation 3 in the nature of things, either for, 
or againſt a particular behaviour? Is it not poſſible 
therefore, that ſome matters may appear, . our views 
of things, as ſlight and inconſiderable, which are yet 
of 147 moment to the good and advantage of the 
whole? 

Let us only rellect How difficult it is for private 
perſons and thoſe who are ynexperienced in the 
— affairs of life, to account wg — all the mea- 
ures of conduct which a wiſe and able. politician 
find it neceſſary to enter into. Kt heſe are all 
2 t on the ſeveral relations ſubſiſting eith 19 
different ſtates, or the particular parts of the 
ſtate. Were every thing of this kind clear A1 ap- 
parent, it would be moxe caſy to hs Le i thee 
a2 Tight or 500g. adminiſtration, ies 
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things are ſo difficult to be judged of ; and the 
narrow ſchemes of human policy are fo far beyond 


de reach of moſt men, how ſhall we determine 
= concerning the whole ſyſtem of nature? How, ſhall 


we judge concerning God's proceedings, and the ad- 
miniſtrations of providence ? And how ſhall we ba 
certain, from our own weak reaſon, what is in every 
reſpect fit and proper to be done by us. | 
To what hath been ſuggeſted by this gentleman 
as neceſſary and ſufficient to diſcover all that is found- 
ed in the reaſon of things, I ſhall beg leave to 
add one thing farther, ſince he hath been plcaſed ta 
overlook it: And I cannot but think it of conſider- 
able moment, ſince the general rules deducible from 
the foregoing conſiderations, will be frequently un- 
ſerviceable without it. I mean, the nature and pow- 
ers of all thoſe ſeveral beings by which we are ſur- 
rounded, and with which we have any manner of 
concern. Here then a very large field opens. It 
takes in a conſiderable part of nature: For without 
a deep knowledge in theſe things, we ſhall be inca- 
pable of diſcerning, on numberleſs occaſions, what 
is really fit to be done, either with reſpect to ourſelves 

or others. n 
Be theſe general rules therefore, in reference to our- 
ſelves, however perfectly known, viz. That we 
ought to do nothing which will deftroy life, - preju- 
dice health, —impair the reafan, —heighten the paſ- 
ſions, and the like; yet ſtill, before they can ſerve 
us, we muſt know what particular kinds of actions 
or omiſſions will contribute to theſe ſeveral: ends: 
And, in order to this, we muſt know what are the 
natures and powers of thoſe feveral beings with which 
we have any manner of concern; becauſe, other- 
wiſe, by an undue apphcation-of them, we may :creal- 
1y produce theievils we would avoid: 1 
Thus again, with reſpect to our neighbours; it 
may be known with certaint / enough, that we gught 
1 
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to perform to them all the offices of juſtice and 

humanity ; that we ought neither to do them 

any unneceſſary prejudice, nor to decline any fair op- 

pertunities of ſerving them. Theſe things will ariſe 

from confidering, that as we are creatures of the ſame 

kind, ſo we are equally the ſubjects of the ſame 

divine care and providence. Notwithſtanding this, 

many other things muſt likewiſe be known in order 

to diſcover how it will be fit to act on every emer- 

gent occaſion. We muſt know what will prejudice 

or ſerve our neighbour ; and, for this purpoſe, what 

a influence, whether good or bad, the uſe and applica- 

tion of natural things, may, in certain circumſtances, 

have on them. | 5 ; 

It is true, indeed, obſervation and experience will 

teach us ſomewhat here, without much inſight into 

natural ſcience: but then, it ſhould be noted at the 

ſame time, that this will carry us no farther than the 

fſer and more obvious appearances. Things which 

| operate with diſpatch, and to a degree immediately 

perceivable, can ſcarce eſcape our notice. But, what 

if their influences ſhould be remote, and the work- 

ing flow and gradual? In ſuch caſes, experience will 

do little ſervic? : we ſhall know ſcarce any thing at 

all; and conſequently, be liable on numberleſs occa- 

ſions, to be deceived into a conduct, which upon ful- 

ler information we might, and would have avoided. 

The reſult is this; ſince nothing can be properly to 

us a law, which is by us undiſcoverable ; fince there 

are many things, even in thoſe ſources of duty laid 

down by this author, undiſcoverable by us; ſince we 

are far from knowing all the natures of things, —all 

the ſeveral relations they have to one another, and 

conſequently, all that is founded in, and muſt reſult 

from theſe conſiderations, - wete matters fully-laid open 

to us; it follows, that the law or religion of nature 

cannot include every thing which is founded in the 
nature and reaſon of things, 

ö Ne Before 
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Before I proceed farther, it will be proper p- 
port the foregoing reaſoninsrs by 51 objec 
tion which we meet with, 46. O.: „ chor there 
argues for the ſufficiency of ! man roafon to diſcover 
every thing which is fit and proper to fe done; and 
the argument is drawn from conſidering the end for 
which the faculty of reaſen was given us. The 
end, ſaith he, for which God hath given us rea- 
« ſon, is, to compare things, and the relation they 


« ſtand'in to each other; and from thence to judge 
&« of the fitneſs and unfitneſs of actions. And could 


not our reaſon judge ſoundly in all ſuch matters, 
it could not have anſwered the end for which infi- 
„ nite wiſdom and goodneſs beſtowed that excellent 
* gar.” ay 
All arguments alledged to prove that a thing really 
rs, which in fact is not, muſt be vain preſumptions. 
And therefore, if it ſhall appear, from what hath 
been already obſerved, that human reaſon cannot diſ- 
cover all the fitneſs of things; what is now advanced 


by this gentleman muſt be groundleſs and incon- 


cluſive. | | 
Were his reaſoning of any force, it would prove 

abundantly too much. It would equally prove, that 

human reaſon is commen(urate to all truth; for rea- 


ſon was given us to diſcover truth; and therefore 


(to uſe his own words) © if it could not judge ſound- 
* ly in all ſuch matters, it could not anſwer the 
* end for which God beſtowed it on us.” To which 
may be added, that all men, on this foot of argu- 
ing, muſt neceſſarily have equal degrees of reaſon, 
—or equal capacities to diſcover all truth. For, as 


all men have reaſon, ſo the end of beſtowing that 


faculty on them muſt be the ſame in all : every man 
therefore muſt be capable of diſcovering all truth ; 
and conſequently, all men muſt have equal intellec- 
tual capacities; unleſs it may be affirmed, that whilſt 

C every 


1 


el 
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every man is capable of diſcovering all truth, ſome 
are capable of diſcovering more than all. 

The real ſtate of the caſe ſeems to be this; 
whatever thoſe go purpoſes are for which the rea- 
ſon we enjoy will ſerve, theſe were the ends for 
which God beſtowed it on us: by knowing therefore 
how far our reaſon, conſidered as a means, will carr 
us, we may know how extenſive the end itſelf mk 
be: for we may be ſure that an all-wiſe Being can- 
not propoſe an end impoſſible to be obtained, If 
therefore our reaſon cannot lead ns into the diſcovery 
of every truth, nor of all the real fitneſſes of things, 
it is apparent that all matters of this kind were not 
deſigned to be diſcovered by our reaſon, . The 
principle on which our author builds, viz. © that 
< reaſon was given us to diſcover the fitneſs or un- 
„ fitnefs of actions,“ if it be underſtood in an uni- 
verſal ſenſe, is wrong ;—if in a limited one, his con- 


cluſion fails: and his great error lies in this, that his 


inference is more extenſive than his premiſes. The 
one being true only in a limited ſenſe, the other can- 
not be true in an univerſal one. 5 | 
But beſides that the notion of the law or religion 
of nature, which this gentleman purſues, is entirely 
wrong, as applied by him in the preſent debate, we 
may obſerve farther, that it will by no means come 
up to his purpoſe, nor ſupport the concluſions he de- 
duces from it. | | 


His general purpoſe, is to ſhew,. that a revelation | 
is perfectly needleſs and ſuperfluous; and his method 


of proving it is this; that the religion of nature 


is every way ſufficient, and abſolutely perfect. But 


how does this appear ?—We ſhall ſee immediately : 
this religion, ſays he, contains under it every thing 
which is founded in the nature and-reaſon of things: 
it muſt therefore be abſolutely perfect, and 6p e 


either of receiving addition, or admitting diminution. 


Mk, Well : 
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Well: all this might be ſuppoſed, and yet this all- 
perfect religion be of little ſervice to us. For, what 
if the circumftances of mankind ſhould be ſuch, as to 
diſable them from difcovering Mat this religion of 
nature is! Of this our gentleman was aware; and 
he endeavours to obviate it. by obſerving, that this 
religion of nature was originally given by God to 
every man that every man muſt therefore be 
enabled to know it perfectly, and of conſequenee, 
nothing remains to be done by revelation which was 
not as effectually ſecured without it. 

I ſhall ſay nothing here concerning the abſolute 
perſection and immutability of this law of nature. 
Theſe are heads which ſhall be diſtinctly conſidered 
hereafter. At preſent I ſhall obſerve, upon ſuppoſi- 
tion that theſe extraordinary aſſertions were true, 
(which yet I am fo far from admitting, that I ſhall 
endeavour to diſprove them in another place ;)- 
ſay, upon this very ſuppoſition, it will by no means 
follow that a revelation is uſeleſs and ſuperfluous. 

I ſhall aſſign two reaſons for this purpoſe ; 

1. Becauſe, by laying before men in one view a 
regular ſyſtem of religious truths and precepts, it 
muſt very much aſſiſt men in enquiries of this nature, 
ang make ſuch diſcoveries abundantly more eaſy to 
them. ä | . 

2. Becauſe, the authority by which ſuch a reve- 
lation is made, will engage their attention ; and more 
effectually impreſs upon their minds a ſenſe of theſe 
things, than the mere workings of their own thoughts 
about them could poſſibly do. 1 | 
I do here ſuppoſe the utmoſt which our author 
himſelf. contends for, viz. that men are furniſhed 
with natural powers ſufficient for the diſcovery of 
every thing which is founded in the nature and 
reaſon of things: yet ſtill experience ſhews us, that 
men do not actually and in fact, know every thing 

| Rs) Cs: 5: which 
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which might poſſibly have been diſcovered by them. 
There is a great deal of difference between the mere 
power of reaſoning, and the exerciſe of this power : 
and even when it is exerciſed in ſome meaſure, the 
ſucceſs of men's enquiries will be different in propor- 
tion to the ways and methods in which they make 
them. From hence ariſes the neceſlity of teaching 
and inſtructiion;,——the expediency and uſefulneſs, 
I mean: for however ſtrong men's natural parts may 
be, they muſt be rightly directed in order to attain 
their end. Otherwiſe, by making a wrong choice of 
principles from which to argue, they may be led off 
from their point; and the matter intended to receive 
a deciſion be left as much in the dark as ever. 
Let us therefore conſider a divine revelation none 
otherwiſe than as a noble means of inſtruction. Even 


in this view its uſefulneſs will appear to advantage. 


For, by propoſing a juſt ſcheme both of doctrines and 


precepts, men's enquiries will be pointed right: they 


will ſee and know how to direct their aims: and 
conſequently, muſt attain their end with much more 
eaſe, than if they had been left to their own unaſſiſted 
reaſon. SENDS 

All this will be confeſſed in reference to other mat- 
ters. A ſkill in other arts-and ſciences is obtained 
with much more readineſs by conſulting judicious 
ſyſtems already framed, than by labouring to make 
the full diſcovery ourſelves. I do not here take 
notice, that many perſons are capable of apprehend- 
ing a thing already invented, who are utterly inca- 
pable of making the diſcovery by their own force 
of thought: (for theſe two things require very diffe- 
rent talents). this, I ſay, ſhall be left out of the queſ- 
tion here. Be,men furniſhed with abilities as well to 


invent for themfelves, as to apprehend what is offered 


by others: notwithſtanding this, invention itſelf may 
be forwarded and aſſiſted; and the knowledge of 
| | NS rn TH truth 
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truth be attained with much greater facility and diſ- 
patch when regularly pointed out to them, than if 
they had never heard, or thought of it before. 

And indeed, on any other foot than this, thoſe 
worthy perſons, who have laboured in the purſuit of 


knowledge, have laboured only for themſelves. If 


their diſcoveries have been of no uſe to others, they 
might as well have kept them ſecret; and have left 
the reſt of the world to trace out ſuch matters in 
their,own way. But if this be really the caſe with 
regard to other arts, why may not like advantages 
ariſe in the diſcovery of religion, from ſetting before 
men a juſt and proper ſcheme of it? And if this be 
once allowed, then a revelation for this purpoſe neither 
is, nor can be uſeleſs. 

If it be ſaid here, that every thing this way may 
be as well performed by the labours of men who 
are concerned to teach and inſtruct their fellow- 
creatures; and that mere inſtruction, whether it come 
from God or man, will amount to much the ſame, 
If this, I ſay, be 
alledged, we muſt obſerve a vaſt difference between 
them. Divine inſtruction, if known to be ſuch, will 
carry with it much greater authority, and claim 
attention in a higher degree than any inſtitution 
merely human can pretend to. Thoſe who believe 
it will think themſelves concerned to receive it with 
reverence, and to ſtudy it with diligence. The 
neceſlary and eſſential dependance of the creature 
on the creator will enforce this en them. But can 
the like be pleaded in behalf of any mere hu- 
man inſtruction, how wiſe and excellent ſoever it 
may be in itſelf! are not men, in ſuch caſes, apt 
to reflect, that no one man, merely as ſuch, hath 


any authority to dictate or preſcribe to others? 


That they have therefore a liberty to ſtudy or ne- 
glect his inſtructions, as they pleaſe ? In conſequence - 
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of which, they will be apt to remit their labours, and 
to give off, upon the firſt difcouragement of difficulty 
in the enquiry. This, ſurely, is no ſmall advantage 
that the things propoſed will recommend themſelves 
to our conſideration in proportion to the weight and 
authority of the propoſer. e | 
Over and above this it may be added farther, that 
the. religious knowledge gained this way, will be 
embraced more ſteadily ; and the ſenſe of theſe things 
will become more vigorous and lively, Whatever 
advantages can ariſe from mere. rational deduction, 
are all equally enjoyed by that perſon, who is in- 
ſtructed by revelation. He is ſuppoſed, in the pre- 
' ſent caſe equally to diſcern the fitneſs and reaſon 
of things, as being directed -to them by the reve- 
lation itſelf. However, it is remarkable, that habi- 
tual knowledge is not always the rule of our acti- 
ons. If it be enquired from whence this ariſes, we 
ſhall eaſily ſee, that good rules, and ſuch as we ac- 
knowledge to be fo, are apt to be forgotten. 
that our paſhons blind us, and temptations lead us 
aſtray ; and we are by theſe means feduced into a 
behaviour, which in our more ſerious and thinking 
hours we muſt condemn. To aid this infirmity, it 
becomes expedient, that the proper rules of conduct 
ſhquld come recommended to us, and enforced upon 
us by ſomething more than the mere reaſons of 
things themſelves ;——by ſomething which ſhall fix 
and imprint them deep upon our minds; and make 
them recur to us as often as fit occaſions and o 
portunities require. This is moſt effectually done by 
having them delivered and confirmed to us as the ex- 
Preſs will of God; by having them propoſed, not 
merely as the prudent advices of wife en, but the 
firm decrees of the Almighty. This, any thing, 
will fix our attention: And where this fails, all other 
methods will be vamn. e 
: I might 
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I might carry on this point much farther, and 


ſupport it by many other reflections; from whence 
the expediency of a revelation may appear, as well 


to make the knowledge of a moral rule more ea- 
ſy, more perfect and more general, as to enforce it 
more ſtrongly on the conſciences and lives of Men. 
But I retreat at preſent; ſince theſe are matters 
which more properly belong to another part of my 
deſign. Thus much however is not amiſs to have 
been hinted here; that whilſt I have been endea- 
vouring to prove this author's notion of the reli- 
gion of nature, as applied by him, to be wrong, it 
may appear at the ſame time that 'tis uſeleſs and un- 
ſerviceable to thoſe purpoſes for which he advances 
it. 

Hitherto I have conſidered the law. or religion of 
nature, as it is ufed to ſignify a perfect collection 
of all thoſe doctrines and precepts, which have a 
real foundation in the truth and reaſon of things; 
and have endeavoured to ſhew, that, taken in ans 
ſenſe, it cannot, properly ſpeaking, be to us a law 
or religion. I ſhall now conſider it in another view, 
vz. as it implies ſuch a collection only, as may be 
diſcgyered by us in the uſe of our proper faculties ; 
ſ one, as we are able to make out in the uſe 
of thoſe means and. opportunities we enjoy. In 
this ſenſe only it can be properly to us a law; 
becauſe, in this ſenſe only it can oblige : For, it is 
impoſſible we ſhould be obliged to any thing we are 
9 rang 1 bs 

or the more diſtinct explication of this notion, 


= the general truth of which is clear and certain enough, 


it ſhould be obſerved, that as the law of nature is 
ſuch a collection, Cc. as we are capable of making 
in the due uſe and exerciſe of reaſon, ſo the ſtate 
and condition of human reaſon ought to be thoroughly 
conſidered by us. | 1 85 
5 A Diſ- 
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A diſtinction therefore ſhould be made between 
reaſon as it ſubſiſted in its moſt perfect ſtate, whilſt 
man lived in aſtate of innocence, and as it now ſub- 
ſiſts in the preſent corrupt condition of human nature. 
For, no conclufions can be made from the powers 
of reaſon in the one caſe, to the like powers of it in 


the other. | 8” 
This, I think, is certain. But yet I ſhall not in- © 
fiſt on it at preſent; becauſe our author denies all 98 


ground and foundation for this diſtinction; and main- 
tains, that human nature is ſtill in the very ſame con- 
dition, in which it was at firſt created. [Vid. p. 
375.] I ſhall therefore conſider human reaſon as it 
now really and in fact ſubfiſts. 

In the next place, we ſhould diſtinguiſh between 

human reaſon as it is diſperſed through all human 
kind, and as it ſubſiſts ſeparately in particular perſons. 
If it be confidered in the former ſenſe, nothing is a- 
bove human reaſon, which is capable of being diſ- 
covered by the particular reafon of any particular man, 
or the joint reaſon of all men. In this view human 
reafon may maſter every thing, which either hath 
been, or may be maſtered by man; which either 
hath been difcovered by the former tearned, or may 
be diſcovered by the future learned, 

To ſee the better how far this concerns our pre- 
fent, purpoſe we muſt obſerve, that no one man, 
even of the ſtrongeſt parts, and under the moſt ad- 
vantageous circumſtances, ever yet exhauſted any 
art or ſcience. Its ſeveral branches have been vart- 
ouſly improved by different men; and ſucce ſſive wri- 
ters have added ſomething to the ſtcck already gathered 
in by thoſe who have gone before them. What is ob- 
ſerveable in other Arts is eſpecially to be remarked in 
matters of morality. This likewiſE hath gradually 
improved; but with this difference however, that 
ſometimes thoſe who have improved, in certain parti- 
culars, on the preceding ſcheme, have yet corrupted 
” it 
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it in others: And however valuable a collection may 
poſſibly be made from the writings of ſeveral authors, 
oet no compleat and unexceptionable ſ. yſtem hath 
been offered the world by any one of them. 
= We may complain therefore with great juſtice of 
our adverſaries on this head. They argue from 
* | what human reaſon can do, conſidered as 'tis diſ- 
perſed through all human kind; and conclude for a lik= 
power, as it ſubſifts in particular men : Juſt as 
reaſonably as it would be to inſiſt, that whatever 
effects can be produced by the joint force of all 
men, the ſame may be produced by the ſingle pow- 
er of any. Neck 
El Upon ſuppoſition therefore that a perfect ſcheme 
of moral rules might be gathered from the writings 
of the ſeveral philoſophers ; and conſequently, was 
not abſolutely undiſcoverable by mere human reaſon, 
(which yet can never be proved) ſtill, before this 
can be of ſervice to the gentleman I am now debating 
with, he muſt prove theſe two points; 
I. That whatſoever was diſcoverable by mankind 
gradually, and in a long courſe of years, was e- 
qually diſcoverable at once. For, if it were not diſ- 
coverable at once, then a time may be aſſigned when 
certain moral points were not at all diſcoverable ; 
and conſequently, that human reaſon hath not, at 


all times, been able to maſter every moral truth 
and precept. 


He muſt prove likewiſe, 

2aly, That whatſoever is diſcoverable by all col- 
lectively taken, is diſcoverable by every one ſeparate- 
ly conſidered; or, at leaſt, that whatſoever is once 
diſcovered by ſome, is comprehenſible by all. But 
both theſe points are falſe in fact; and fo obviouſly 
falſe, that no thinking perſon can miſtake about them. 

here is not only an incapacity in ſingle perſons 
to diſcover what may eaſily be found 9 the uni- 

ä ted 
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ted labours of all; but there is likewiſe a vaſt differ- 
ence between men in point of natural parts and abi- 
littes. And where theſe are really alike, there is yet 

a great difference as to the opportunities of uſing 
them. Upon theſe accounts it is ſeen every day, 
that however dehrous of knowledge and improve- 
ment different men may be, yet they are incapable 
of the ſame attainments ; ſome ever exceeding others 
in proportion to the degrees of their natura! talents, 
and the occaſions they have of uſing them. 

To go on ; human reaſon, a+ i ſubſiſts ſeparate- 
ly in every particular perſon, may likewiſe be conſi- 
dered, either as it is enjoyed by men under the moſt 
advantageous circumſtances; or elſe, as it is poſſeſſed 
under the worſt; or, laſtly, as it is ordinarily ſeen 
in the bulk and generality of mankind. 

The Lord Biſhop. of London hath diſtinctly conſi- 
dered it in the two former views; and fhewn, with 
great accuracy, what have been the ſeveral conclu- 
ſions, as well of the wiſeſt and moſt learned, as of 
the weakeſt and moſt ignorant. His lordſhip hath 
proved, to the great advantage of our cauſe, that 
even the obiloſonkere, who carried matters of a re- 
ligious or moral nature to a great height, have 
yet in ſevera] particulars been ignorant, uncertain, or 
miſiaken. They muſt therefore be unfit to be the 
abſolute directors of other men, fince they were liable 
to err themſelves. 

But if the very wiſeſt have erred here, we ſhall be 
leſs ſurpriſed at the groſſneſs of the rude and bar- 
barous. Theſe being ſtrangers to all the improve- 

ents of education and art, can go but a little way 
in the diſcovery of truth, are incapable of direct 
ing or controuling their paſſions in any tolerable de- 
gree. And experience itſelf ſhews, that as. their 1g- 
norance is extreme, ſo their opinions and practices in 
religious matters are monſtrous. 5 

ere 
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nere we ſhall. be told, that the ſtate and condi- 
a of human reaſon ought "gt to- be judged of 
cm the capacities of the meaneſt perſons, and theſe 
=: wiſe labouring under the greateſt diſadvantages. 
rue: and therefore, as we muſt not judge concern- 
gs the reaſon of philoſophers by the reaſon of bar- 
rrians, ſo neither muſt we meaſure the reaſon of 
Sarbarians by that of philoſophers. This is the very 
ing which I complain of in our adverſaries. They 
ee apt to infer from the noble diſcoveries which have 
een made by the deepeſt thinkers, that the ſame may 
e made by every one elſe, who will give himſelf the 
aeins of making them. Whereas the real truth is, a 
eat number of men are not only incapable of mak- 
ea theſe diſcoveries themſelves, but of apprehending 
e reaſor.s on which they are built when diſcovered 
= others, and fairly laid before them. Nothing there- 
ere can be more extravagant than to argue from the 
a pacitics of the one, to the like or equal abilities 
che other. | 
After all, in order to judge concerning the general 
cmpaſs of human reaſon, I ſhall conſider it neither 
= its beſt, nor yet in its worſt view: I ſhall take 
as it ſubſiſts in the bulk and generality of man- 
ind; and ſee how far it may and will carry men. 
Here then it ſhould be conſidered, that the greateſt 
Wart of the world have always been, and ever will be 
Wpbliged to act a part in low life: in which, (though 
e ſhould ſuppoſe the natural capacities of mankind 
o be originally equal) they cannot receive the advan- 
age of a proper education in the beginning ; nor 
ave they time to purſue matters of reaſoning very 
ar, how deſirous ſoever they may be of doing it. 
In things which fall under common obſervation, 
(ſuch as are the ordinary arts of life,) they may 
Mew ſagacity enough. Let, even here we ſhall find, 
for the moſt part, that their ſkill is reſtrained to thoſe 
matters which lie within their proper buſineſs. ad 
. , | erent 
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ferent men excel in different ways; but in matters 
out of the common road of thinking they ſeem as 
much at a loſs, as though they were entirely without 
any power of reaſoning at all about them. 


What hath been obſerved concerning the ſeveral 


arts of life, towards which men have not been uſed 
to direct their thoughts, will appear more evidently 
in matters which depend on abſtract reaſoning. Phi- 
loſophy is not born with a man, but learnt by much 


pun and application. To make a figure this way 


e muſt devote himſelf almoſt entirely to it ;-muſt 
view things in every point of light ; and determine 
upon a long compariſon of one thing with another. 

Yet, morality, it ſeems, may preſently be diſco- 
vered. Every thing in all circumſtances fit to be done, 
may be ſeen with eaſe: and no man can need in- 
ſtruction, ſince the means of knowledge are entirely 
within himſelf. Were this the caſe, (as the gentleman 
I am now concerned with contends,) one might expect 
that the nobleſt remains of the antient philoſophers 
might be equalled by every day-labourer. But doth 
fact anſwer theſe expectations ? Do we find that the 
generality of men are ſuch notable reaſoners in mo- 
ral matters ; or, that every thing lies ſo clear 
before them? The thing is in its own nature im- 
poſſible. As they are not trained up to enquiries of 
this nature, ſo neither have they leiſure nor opportuni- 
ties for purſuing them : and we might as well expect 
that, in ſuch circumſtances as theſe, they ſhould gain 
an exact ſkill in natural philoſophy as moral. 

Upon the whole; men, conſidered in theſe different 
views, have different capacities and opportunities of 
knowledge; in proportion to which their ſeveral 
ſchemes of moral conduct muſt be various. And 
as that only is to them a law, which is by them dif- 
coverable, it follows, that this law itſelf, as it re- 
gards different men, muſt be various; - by no means 
one and the ſame to all; but of a greater or leſs ex- 

| | tent, 
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tent, as they are capable of making greater or l. ſs 
diſcoveries in moral ſcience. In ſhort, it is ſuc 
a collection of moral rules, as each perſon, according 
to the circumſtances he is placed in, is capable of 
making for himſelf. | 

Thus far I have endeavoured to ſtate the law or 
religion of nature, and to ſhew what ought to be 
underſtood by the term. I am concerned, in the next 
place, to enquire, from whence the obligation to 
obſerve this law ariſes. And to this I am led, not 
only becauſe the gentleman, whoſe performance is 
now before me, ſpeaks variouſly on the point, and 
aſſigns different grounds, as he hath different purpoſes 
to ſerve by it; but likewiſe, becauſe ſome other mat- 
ters to be inſiſted on hereafter, may be influenced by 
a right determination here. 

It muſt be owned that our author for the moſt 
part ſpeaks of the law or religion of nature as he 
will of God as God's will internally revealed ;——as 


he would prove it to be an abſolutely perfect law, 
is this; © Becauſe it comes from a Being of abſo- 
ute wiſdom and perfection.“ According to theſe 
paſſages obligation muſt be derived from the divine 
will tte will of that being who is repreſented as 
the cauſe\and author of this law. | 

Yet, in other places he ſtates the point otherwiſe ; 
and derives obligation from the nature and reaſon 
of things themſelves. Thus he tells us, The cter- 
nal reaſon of things is the ſupreme obligation.“ 
[p. 367.] And, in another place, he ſpeaks of“ man's 


« fitneſs of things, in conformity to the natuce, and 
in imitation of the perfect will of God.” p. 368. 
He does not ſay, in obedience to the perſe& will of 
God, but in imitatian of it. This paſſage ſeems to 


moral fitneſs of things; and, that whilſt we are 
. | -: +", oo 


a law given us by Cad. And one argument whereby 


being good by the original obligation of the moral 


intimate that God himſelf is properly obliged by the 


C3: 


neſſes are abſolutely before all will of God, and en- 
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good by this original obligation, we imitate God, 
who is likewiſe governed by the ſame original obli- 
gation. ä | | 

I know ſeveral worthy and good men have often 
expreſſed themſelves in ſuch a manner, as though 


they imagined obligation did ariſe from the abſtract 
- natures and fitneſſes of things. They have ſpoken 
of obligation as antecedent to the will of God, at 


leaſt in order of conception ; and ſometimes of God 
himſelf as the ſubject of obligation. Theſe ſeem to 
be inaccurate expreſſions : and I hope I ſhall be par- 
doned, if I repreſent the reaſons of my diſagreement 


with them on this head. 


It is allowed readily, that as there are feveral rela- 
tions ſubſiſling between men and other beings, ſo 
thoſe kinds of acting which are truly expreſhve of 
theſe relations may be ſaid, in fome ſenſe, to be fit, 
proper and reaſonable. And as there are certain ends 
ſuitable to our nature, ſo thoſe actions which are 
proper to obtain. theſe ends, may on that account be 
ſaid to have a fitneſs in them. By fitneſs therefore 
do underſtand, either the relation of a ſign to the 
thing ſignified by that ſign ;—or, of a means to the 
end obtainable by that means. 


. 


It may be allowed farther, that ſuch fitneſſes as 
th-ſe are, at l-aft in order of conception, antecedent 
to the will of God; I mean the will of God, as it 
relates to the conduct and behaviour of his creatures. 
For, if God requires a certain conduct becauſe it is 
fit, it is evident, that a fitneſs it had antecedent 
to the command, and on which the command it- 
feIf is built: otherwiſe, God would not command 
it, becauſe it is fit, but it muſt therefore alone be 
fit, becauſe God commands it. This, I muſt con- 
fels, is attended with difficulties-I know not how to 
maſter.” --.-...-: % e 

Yet ſtill I do by no means maintain, that theſe fit- 


tirely 
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direly independent on it. Here then we mult diſtin- 


guiſh between the will of God, as it regards the 
order and conſtitution of things, and the ſame 
will, as it regards the actions and conduct of his 
creatures. The fitneſs of things muſt be ſubſequent 
to the will of God, if we underſtand his will in the 
former ſenſe of the expreſſion : for things are there- 
fore fit, becauſe God hath conſtituted nature in ſuch 
a manner as to make them ſo: but then it muſt pre- 
cede God's will, when underſtood in the latter ſenſe ; 
ſince God therefore wills things, becauſe they are fit 
and proper. | | „ 

But however this be, yet I cannot ſee how ob- 
ligation, ſtrictly ſo called, ariſes from the mere fitneſs 
of things, whether we underſtand by it the ſuitable- 
neſs of certain actions to the ſeveral] relations in which 
we ſtand, as being truly expreſſive of them; or elſe, 
their being conducive as means to thoſe good ends 
they are naturally capable of producing. 

If we underſtand fitnefs in the former ſenſe, it falls 
in with Mr. Wollaſton's notion of truth ; and there- 
fore we muſt enquire whatobligations men are under, 
to truth, merely as ſuch, whether it be expreſſed by 
words or actions. y 

It is reaſonable, you will ſay, for a reaſonable be- 
ing to conform to truth, and abſurd to do the con- 
trary. Well: but then another queſtion ariſes, vtz. 
What obligation is a reaſonable being under to ſpeak 
or act thus reaſonably, ſuppoſing that a conformity 
to truth is in all caſes reaſonable ? There can be no 
obligation, where there is no kind of motive to act 
or to forbear. Mere reaſon may indeed direct and 
ſhew the way; but ſomething elſe is neceſſary in 
order to induce and influence us. | 

To this. poſſibly it will be replied, that a reaſon- 
able being, whilſt he attends to reaſon, cannot but 
take a pleaſure.in acting according to it, and feel a 
pain in deviating from it, and conſequently, that the 

Miro 0 obliga- 
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obligation to act agreeably to theſe fitneſſes of things, 
ariſes from the pleaſure and ſatisfaction which attends 
this courſe, and the uneaſineſs and diſſatisfaction 
which follows the contrary. Be this then the real 


ſtate of the caſe : It will appear from hence, that 


fitneſs even in the former ſenſe of the word, can 
infer obligation no farther than it ſerves as a means 
to ſome farther end; and this leads me on to conſi- 
der what obligation arifes from noe 1 in the latter 
ſenſe. 

The end which we propoſe to ourſelves, hat- 
ever it be, muſt regard either the ſyſtem in general, 


'or ſome particular beings in this ſyſtem, or ur- 


ſelves. 
Be the end therefore ſome good or other relating 
to the ſyſtem in general, or ſome particular beings 


in the ſyſtem ; then this queſtion will ariſe, how 


are we obliged to purſue this good, or what motive 
can we have to do ſo? if it he ſaid, that the goodneſs 
of the thing is itſelf a ſufficient motive, a ſufficient 
inducement, a ſufficient obligation, we may aſk to 
whom is the thing propoſed good ? If to others only, 
It remains to be ſhewn, how the good of others can 
at all affect us, unleſs we ourſelves have ſome intereſt 


or other in their good : If to the man, who is con- 
cerned to act, then he purſues it under the notion of a 


private and perſonal good. He purſues it, either be- 
cauſe his own intereſts are ſome way or other depen- 
dant on ſuch a courſe; or at leaſt becauſe he takes a 
. pleaſure in conſidering the good which he does to 
others. On either ſuppoſition, obligation muſt at 
laſt be founded in a deſire of his own particular hap- 
pin-fs : and the fitneſs of things, ſo. far as it is capa- 


ble of having any influence over him, muſt ſupply a 
af things to the Fee ſome id £ or 


ſuitableneſs 


other, his own happineſs. 
I have now driven the point ſo far as this; ; there. 


can be no motive, no obligation at all to act or to 
forbear 
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forbear, where our own good 1s entirely out of queſ- 
tion. The next point to be enquired into, is this, 
whether the mere ſatisfaction which may ariſe from a 
certain action, with its'contrary ; or elſe, the mere 
natural conduciveneſs of that action to a certain 
good. with its contrary, be a ſufficient ground on 
which to build moral obligation: And if the nega- 
tive ſhalappear, we muſt go ſomewhat farther in or- 
der to diſcover where to place obligation, and what it is. 
No there are ſome objections, to me inſupera- 
ble, againſt building it on either of theſe foundations. 
It you found it in the mere ſatis faction which ariſes 
to the mind from a certain action, &c. with its 
contrary, then obligation can reach no farther than 
the action propoſed is really fitted to produce this 
effect. Be it, for inſtance, an act of humanity or 
good nature: On this ſuppoſition a man is no far- 
ther obliged to it, than he is actually poſſeſſed of ten- 
der ſentiments towards his kind. Should he happen 
to be void of this taſte, this inward ſpirit of bene vo- 
lence; and find no pleaſure in the thought of doing 
good to others, he muſt be perfectly free, and under 
no obligation to do the leaſt inſtance of kindneſs to 
his brethren. REIT l 609 y 
Nay, ſhould it be ſuppoſed that by any means. 
whatſoever, he hath contracted a malicious diſpo- 
ſition, and takes any kind of ſatisfaction in the miſ- 
fortunes or miſeries of others, it will follow from 
e Fe that he is obliged to do them all the 
miſchief he may have it in his power to do. Hence 
may appear what a ſcheme of virtue can be erected: 
on this foundation. ie n en | 
Should this hypotheſis be quitted; and (ſhould it 
be affirmed; that the mere tendency of an action to 
the preſent natural good of the agent, and ſo vice verſa 
is the proper ground on which to build moral obli- 
gations; then it muſt follow, that no man is 
abliged to do, or omit any action farther than it 
| | D ; 


hath 
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hath a real tendency to promote or hinder his own 
pre ſent natural good. No man can be obliged to do 
any ſervice to another, unleſs by doing it he pro- 
motes his own preſent advantage, or lays a founda- 
tion for ſome future greater expectations. What 
muſt, in this caſe, become of friendſhip, love of 
country, humanity, and the like ? 

It muſt follow, in the next place, upon the preſent 
ſuppoſition, that if a temporal advantage may be 
made to a man's ſelf by injuſtice, unfaithfulneſs, be- 
traying his country, or bringing miſery on mankind, 
he is not merely at liberty to do all theſe, but ſtrictly 
and properly obliged to it. His own preſent tem- 
poral good, it ſeems, requires it; which being in 
this way of ſtating it, the ground of obligation, it 
muſt likewiſe be the meaſure of it. 

I ſhall go on to add, that as the notion of the 


religion of nature, conſidered as a religion, muſt 


refer us to God, the author and object of it—— 
ſo the notion of the law of nature, conſidered as 
a law, muſt refer us to ſome ſuperior, the author 
of this law; and from whoſe will, directed by 
wiſdom and goodneſs, and ſupported by power, all 
obligation ſtrictly and properly fo called, muſt be at 
laſt derived. . f | 

- The notion of law in general conſiſts in this, 
that it is the decree or command of a ſuperior. 
If this be admitted, then the law of nature can be 
no otherwiſe a law, than as we conceive it to be 
the will and command of that being to whom we 
are naturally ſubject ; and who is able and willing 
both to reward our obedience, and to punith our obſti- 


 - *nacy. On any other foot than this, we ſhall run 


ourſelves on ſome of the difficulties mentioned be- 
fore, viz: either there may be a law, where there is 
no obligation ;-——or, there may be obligation 
where there is no motive or inducement ;—or 
elſe, laſtly, men are obliged by the law of nature 
| | to 
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to.all thoſe things for which they have ſome motive, 
be the matter in itſelf however pernicious to the good 
or ſafety of others. Were this once admitted, vir- 
tue might be vice, and vice, virtue: The law of 
nature would be the moſt inconſiſtent thing imagin- 
able, and the very ſame perſons, upon a little 
change of circumſtances, obliged to be either juſt or 

unjuſt, merciful or cruel. WP 
But the real ſtate of the caſe is this. There is an 
all- perfect Being exiſting, the author of the uni- 
verſe; who in like manner exerciſes a providence 
over that world he firſt created. Becauſe he is all- 
perfect, he muſt be abſolutely juſt and good; and 
conſequently, muſt will the happineſs of his crea- 
- tures. As he wills their happineſs. he muſt will the 
proper means of it ; and therefore, that men ſhould 
not only purſue their own real good by ſuitable 
means, bur likewiſe the good and happineſs of their 
brethren. For, ſince all men have the ſame rela- 
tion to God as. creatures, they muſt therefore be all 
of them the objects of his care. Should it there- 
fore happen in ſome caſes, that acting according to 
his will, might be inconſiſtent with a preſent intereſt, 
vyet ſtill obedience is abundantly ſecured : becauſe, 
the ſame Being who preſcribes to us, will reward our 

obedience, or puniſh our diſobedience. | 
The law of nature then is, to us, a law, becauſe 
it is, and muſt be the will of God, on whom we are 
abſolutely dependent : And our obligation to con- 
form ourſelves to it, is founded on ſome proſpect we 
have of a ſuitable reward or puniſnment. 
In the uſe of reaſon men are capable of diſco- 
vering, in ſome ſort, the matter of this law; and 
the enforcements by which it properly becomes a 
law to us. So far as theſe are by us diſcoverable, 
ſo far this law extends, and no farther : fo far are 
men ſtrictly obliged-.; for it is impoſſible that the law 
ſhould ĩtſelf ſubſiſt where obligation ceaſes. | 
8 D 2 Upon 
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pon che whole, moral e ſigniſies the 


neceſſity we are under, to do or 


rbear ſome action 
in Obedience to the command of a ſuperior, who 


hath a right to preſerihe to us, with a power of en- 
forcing his commands; and from whom, in conſe- 


quence, of, this, we muſt either hope for ſome reward: 
or fear ſome puniſhment : And the obligation to the 
law of nature ſignifies the neceſſity we are under of 
conforming ourſelves to thoſe precepts, which our 
reaſon ſhews us to be the will of God; by which 
rule God will acquit or condemn, reward or puniſh 
us. Unleſs we conſider it in this view, it is to us 
no law at all; and Ears with it, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
no obligation : but as ſoon as we regard it in this 


light, it becomes not only a law. but a religion. 
5 


After all, I muſt confe 
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150 ueſtioned. Tu may create ſome out on 7 
_— will be heightened farther by apprehenfions, - 
that the cauſe. of natural religion muſt ſuffer | 
preſent way of treating it: Were this, in trut 
cale, 1 you not only, decline this method, hut ab- 
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morality hath a foundation in the nature and reaſons 
of things, ſo it derives its obligation from the v 
ſame principle: and as fitneſs is antecedent, in ord 
of conception, to the divine will, obligation to con- 
form ourſelves to this fitneſs muſt be ſo like wiſe; in 
a word, as reaſon, abſtracting from any concern of 
the divine Being about our actions, may point out 
what is fit and proper, fo the fame reafon may ef- 
fectually oblige us to it. 41 T1 1143 . | 

I am by no means fond of differing from any one 
merely for the ſake of differing : much leſs willing 
ſhould I be, to have unneceffarydebates with perſons 
concerned on the ſame ſide of the general queſ- 
tion. And therefore, in order to make my ſenti- 
ments on this head more clear, I ſhall ſum up in a ſe- 
ries of propoſitions, what I take to be the real ſtate 
of the caſe. 0 e 


Prop. 1. There is a real and eſſential difference 
between things, on account of which ſome things 
are fit and proper to be done, others to be omitted. 

2. There is in every man, who hath the uſe of 
thoſe faculties which are proper to his nature, a 
power whereby he diſcerns, in ſome fort, the diffe- 
rence between certain actions; in conſequence of 
which he likes and approves ſome, he diſlikes and 
condemns others. Unleſs this be admitted, all foun- 
dation of natural morality muſt fail; and there will 
be little diſtinction, as to moral matters, between 
men and brutes. _ | . W 

3. This moral diſcernment is im different men dif. 
ferent: in ſome more nice and extenſivè; in others 
leſs ſo. From whence it follows, that a morat rule, 
founded only on this moral diſcerament, muſt va- 
ry as much as the diſcerament itlelf varies. 

4. As all other faculties are capable of improve- 
ment or decay, ſo we may aſſert the ſame of this 
likewiſe : And tho' I dare not fay it is ever totally 

| ; ' extin 
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extinct whilſt any degrees of anderſtaadi ing remain, 
yet this muſt be allowed, that it may in a great mea- 
ſure be impaired. | ; py 

5. Such actions as in conſequence of this moral BY 
diſcernment, are approved or condemned, muſt like- WA 
wiſe produce a liking or eſteem of the agent on the FR 
one hand, or a diſlike or diſeſteem of him on the 
other ; and this ſeparate from any conſideration of 
advantage or diſadvantage ariſing to us. On this 
foot we are delighted with a good and virtuous cha- 
rater, or abhor its oppoſite ; and this, when by 
diſtance of either time or place, it is impoſſible that 
our own intereſt ſhould be at all affected. 

6. Thoſe actions which a man likes and approves 
in others, he muſt much more do ſo in himſelf, and ſo 
vice verſa. From whence it follows, that as he eſ- 
teems and honors others on this account, or diſeſteems 
and condemns them; ſo, for the ſame reaſon. he muſt 
be pleaſed and ſatisfied with himſelf whilſt he acts 
what he judges right, or concerned and anxious whilſt 
he does what he reckons wrong. 'This I take to be 
a true account of natural conſcience. 

7. It will follow from hence, that this approbation | 
of what 1s right, and diſapprobation of its contrary, 
together with its conſequent ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs, 
is a natural motive to purſue the one, and to avoid 
the other; and if all hindrances were removed, would 
be ſufficient of itſelf to influence him. 

8. But then, as the moral diſcernment itſelf is dif- 
ferent in, different perſons, on which account they 
vary much as to their natural knowledge in moral 
matters; ſo likewiſe their moral taſte is found to vary 
greatly. From whence it comes to paſs; that ditle- 
rent men are poſſeſſed of greater or lets degrees of 
affection for what is right, with greater or leſs degrees 
of averſion from what is wrong. 

The natural motive therefore, mentioned un- 
der the ſeventh article, will have a different in- 
fluence 
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fluence over different men; and whilſt it may poſſibly 
be ſufficient ſor ſome, it may be far from being ſo 
for others. ö 

10. For, however it may be ſuppoſed, that men 
would be influenced by this motive in its loweſt de- 
gree, were there no principles ſubſiſting by which it 
counter- acted, yet we find in fact that men have a 
great variety of paſſions and affections. Theſe fre- 
quently draw a contrary way; and diſappoint the 
good effects which might otherwiſe ariſe from our 
moral diſcernment and taſte. To which may be ad- 
ded, that ſome preſent advantage is frequently loſt, 
or ſome preſent diſadvantage incurred by continuing 
firm to the rules of righteouſneſs. It may be 
thought, that in ſuch caſes as theſe, men are concerned 
to have ſome regard for themſelves. And therefore, 
unleſs the pleaſure of purſuing what is ſuppoſed 
right ſhall overbalance the inconveniences attending 
it, there can be no ſufficient motive, on the preſent 
foot, for purſuing it in ſuch caſes. 

11. It follows from hence, that this inward appro- 
bation of what is right, &c. with its conſequent ſa- 
tisfaction, &c. muſt be utterly inſufficient to recom- 
mend and enforce the uniform practice of what is 
termed virtuous. And conſequently, we muſt exa- 
mine ſomewhat farther into this point, in order to 
diſcover what neceſſity lies upon us to adhere inva- 
riably to theſe rules. 5 | 

12, The real differences of things known to us 
by our natural diſcernment, will point out to us a 
rule of action, which we cannot but approve fo far 
as we diſcern it. But then we ſhould obſerve, that 
if we go no farther, this will be only a rule, and not 
properly a law. A rule may ſubſiſt without any ſup- 
polition of a ſuperior decreeing it, whereas a law, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, always ſuppoſes a ſuperior. 

13. However the inward ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs 
which reſults from actions ſuitable or ur.ſuitable to 
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a known rule, may 1n many caſes recommend and en- 


force that rule, yet this recommendation or enforce- 


ment is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, obligation. A man 
may, on numberleſs occaſions, be induced to do what 
he is not by any means obliged to. Obligation doth 
not ſignify inducement of : any kind, whatſoever it 
be, but that only which ariſes from the will of a ſu- 
perior, who hath a right and power of enforcing his 
will by ſuitable rewards and puniſhments; and from 
whom, in conſequence of this, we either hope the 
2 or dread the other. 

4. Therefore I aſſert, that as all obligation, ſtrict- 
ly 10 called, muſt be derived at laſt from the will of 
God, ſo without taking God's will into account, there 
can be no ſufficient enforcement of the general and 
uniform practice of what is termed virtue. 

But perhaps the chief difference on this head is 
verbal, and relates to the uſe of theſe terms law and 
obligation. Both theſe expreſſions are ſometimes 
uſed in a more looſe and popular ſenſe, and at other 
tim-s in one more ſtrict and proper. If the gentle- 
men mean by law, any proper rule of action, whe- 
ther confirmed by the will of a ſuperior or not; and 
by obligation, any kind of moral inducement, what- 
ſoever it be; This is a uſe of the terms which 
ſeems to be too looſe, and may poſſibly give ſome oc- 
caſion of advantage to our adverſaries. Yet, how- 


ever this matter prove, I hope others may be allowed 


to uſe theſe terms in a ſtricter acceptation without of- 
fence ; eſpecially when the meaning is declared, and 
guards thrown in againſt all inconveniences thought 
to ariſe from this uſe of them.—But not to quarrel 


about mere words, where we ſee and underſtand one 


another : On what hath been obſerved, I think theſe 
r-fleQtions may be offered, in which, l hope, we ſhall 
all agree, whatſoever thoſe terms may be in which 
we may chuſe to expreſs ourſelves. 


1. Upon 
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1. Upon ſuppoſition that obligation in a certain 
ſenſe, ariſes from the differences of things perceived 
by us, and the conſequent approbation or diſappro- 
bation of actions, &c. yet muſt it be confeſſed, that 
obligation likewiſe ariſes from the will of a ſuperior, 
who enforces his righteous commands by the ſanctions 
of reward and puniſhment. _ | 

2. Foraſmuch as the mere approbation or diſap- . 
probation of actions, together with the conſequent 
eſteem or diſeſteem of the agents, muſt be entirely 
ineffectual, where contrary affections, or paſſions 
overballance them; or where ſome extraordinary pre- 
ſent intereſt interferes; all the ſuppoſed obligation 
ariſing from thence muſt, in ſuch caſes, fail; and 
conſequently, obligation founded only in that prin- 
ciple muſt be defcctive, as not reaching to all thoſe. 
caſes to which virtue is ſuppoſed to extend it(clf. | 

3. The will and command of God, and what fol- 
lows upon it, ſuitable reward or puniſhment, is not 
only a ſuperaddition to this natufal motive to virtue, 
but likewiſe muſt extend to all poſſible caſes and cir- 
cumſtances; and conſequently is the only thing 
which can carry with it univerſal and never-failing 
obligation. | 

I ſhall leave it therefore to the judgment of any 
reaſonable man, whether the preſent hypothelis, 
which derives moral obligation from the will of God, 
be not much more ſerviceable to the caufe of virtue, 
than the method of building it on the metre approba- 
tion of our minds, &c. arifing from our perception 
of the fitneſs or unfitneſs of actions. If theſe re flec- 
tions are allowed, I hope I may be excuſ-d in the 
preſent. attempt, by thoſe worthy gentlemen at leaſt, 
from whom perhaps I differ only in expreſſion; and 
| Eſpecially ſince both ſides have the ſame end in view. 
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CHASED 


Whether the Law or Religion of Nature be abſolutely 
| perfect. | 


1 N the former chapter I have endeavoured to ſet- 
tle the meaning of theſe terms, Law or Religion of 
nature; and have ſhewn that nothing more can pro- 
perly be underſtood by them, than ſuch a collection 
of moral principles and precepts as men are capable 
of drawing out for themſelves in the uſe of that rea- 
ſon, and thoſe ſeveral opportunities they enjoy. If 
this be true, it will follow beyond contradiction, that 
ſuch a religion cannot be abſolutely perfect. It can- 
not be more perfect than human reaſon itſelf is: and 
if human reaſon therefore, is not abſolutely perfect, 
neither can that religion be ſo, which reaches no 
farther than human reaſon can carry us. SP 
However, though 1 conceive this general argument 
is ſufficient to overthrow our author's bold affertions 
on this point; yet, foraſmuch as he builds much up- 
on it, and would infer from hence that any revelation 
of a new law is uſeleſs and impoſſible, it may not be 
improper to conſider him more diſtinctly. _ | 
Much were it to be wiſhed, that befdre he had 
adventured to maintain with ſo much aſſurance a point 
in which the ſoberer part of the world would be 
apt to differ from him, he had endeavoured to make 
his meaning clear, by explaining the ſeveral * he 
uſes; 
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uſes ; that he had told us what he intends by per- 
feRion, as applied to law; What by abſolute per- 
fection; and had then produced ſuch arguments as 
appeared to prove the proportion laid down, accord- 
ing to the ſenſe in which he had before explained it. 

But it is remarkable throughout this author's 
whole performance, that he affects obſcurity beyond 
meaſure. He ſeldom defines his terms at all: And 
if, upon certain occaſions, he appears to be ſome- 
what more explicit, yet, in other parts of his book 
he forgets himſelf, and deſerts his own avowed inter- 
pretations. | 

Not to go off too far from my point: ſince our 
author hath not been ſo kind as to attempt an expli- 
cation of theſe terms, I ſhall introduce what I deſign 
to offer, by obſerving, that, 

Thoſe things are perfect, to which nothing is 
wanting. | | 

Thoſe things are perfect in their kind, to which 
nothing is wanting that belongs to beings of that rank 
and order. And, 

Thoſe are abſolutely perfect, to which nothing of 
any kind can be poſſibly added, which would render 
their ſtate in any degree better than it is at preſent. 

A difference therefore we ſee there is between per- 
fection in its kind, and perfection abſolute. Ev 
fort of creatures, as enjoying all the powers whic 
belong to beings of that ſort, is perfect in its kind: 
and yet, notwithſtanding this, there are various de- 
grees of perfection in creatures; nor are there any ſo 
entirely excellent, in which ſomething might not 
be conceived capable of making their tate truly bet- 
ter, and conſequently more perfect. But the ſupreme 
Being can receive no additions of excellency what- 
ſloever. Nothing can be imagined capable of improv- 
ing or bettering his ſtate, and therefore we affirm of 
him, not merely that he is perfect, but that he is 

abſolutely ſo. This I take to repreſent the general 
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notion of perfection. How it may be applied to 
law or religion, and what it imports when thus ap- 
plied, comes now to be conſidered. 

Several things might here be noted in order to the 
full explication of this article. But not to inſiſt 8 
matters of leſſer moment, I ſhall obſerve, that 
fection, as referred to law, muſt principally be 
deduced fiom conſidering the nature, and the end 
of it. 

The nature of law conſiſts in this, that it is the 
decree of a ſuperior, given us for the direction of 
our actions, and tio which we are obliged to conform 
ourſelves. And the end for which fuch a law is, 
or ought to be given us at all, is, the attainmentof 
fome good either of ourſelves or others. This end 
likewiſe may be conſidered, either, as that ulti- 
mate one, to which all laws whatſoever aim; or 
elſe, as that which is the immediate view of nach 
particular branch of it. For this is remarkable, that 
over and above a general tendency to their laſt end, 
which all means, conſidered as ſuch, muſt unavoid- 
ably have, in frequent inſtances chey have a more 
immediate reference to ſomething elſe ; and by pro- 
ducing this, they help forward and mate their laſt 
and moſt general end. 

Theſe things being laid down, it will be proper 
to oblerve, 

1. That as laws are given us for the direction of 
our actions, and the very nature of law doth partly 
conſiſt in this, ſo the perfection of it muſt require, 
that it be perſe&ly directive; i. e. that the authority 
on which it reſts be certain; and the meaning of it 
elear and eaſy. For where either the impoſer is 
unknown; or his authority queſtionable : or doubts 

may ariſe what his real meaning is, there the decree 
wants ſomething, of which it was capable, in order 
to direct thoſe perſons for whom 1 it was made. 


2. We 
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2. We may obſerve, that law is the decree of a 
ſuperior to which we are obliged to conform our ac- 
tions; and fince we are bound toobedience by thoſe 
ſanctions which enforce the law, its perfection mull 
| require, that it be perfectly enforced ; i. e. its ſanc- 
tions muſt be entirely futhcient to influence the fub- - 
ject; ſo clearly denounced, that no doubts can ariſe 
about them; and ſo weighty, as reaſonably to over- 
balance all temptations to diſobedience. * Without 
this, the beſt and moſt wholſome directions will be 
confidered rather as prudent advices, than as ſtrictly 
and properly laws. e | 

3. We may obſerve, in reference to the end of 
law, that as the acting what is good, fit, proper, in 
order to promote the honour of God, and the real 
happineſs of ourſelves and our fellow-creatures, is 
that which ought to be aimed at by it, fo the per- 
fection of this law muſt require, that it preſcribe 
every thing which is neceſſary or ſerviceable to this 
purpoſe; every thing whereby the honour of God 
may be ſuitably expreſſed, and the good both of our- 
{elves and our fellow- creatures effectually promoted; 
in ſhoſt, that it be univerſal as to the matter of it. 

To which may be added, laſtly, that as the per- 
fection of law requires, that it preſeribe every thing 
which is fit, proper, and good, as having a neceſ- 
ſary and immediate reference to the ultimate end of 
law; ———'ſo likewiſe the ſubordinate parts of it 
ſhould be ſuch as are beſt and fitteſt to obtain their 
particular and ſubordinate ends: — That as it 
ſhould preſcribe every thing, which being performed 
is properly virtuous; ſo ſhould it likewiſe ſet forth ' 
the beſt. and moſt ſuitable means, whereby the prac- 
tice of virtue may be ſupported and forwarded,  * 
Agreeably to this, abſolute perfection, as applied 
to law, muſt require. WL FFC 

Such a clearneſs as to che meaning and authority 
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of the law, as can admit of nothing more in any poſ- 
fible circumſtance. ONT 

Sach a ſtrength of enforcement, as cannot be 
heightened in any way whatſoever. - 

Such an extent of matter, as cannot admit the ad- 
dition of any poſſible article. 

Such a ſuitableneſs of means and motives, that 
nothing can ever be laid before us of more or greater 
unportance. Let the law or religion of nature be 
examined on this foot. 

7. Then I do affirm that the law of nature is not 
abſolutely perfect, becauſe it is deficient in point of 
clearneſs; and capable of being made more plain 
by immediate or even traditional revelation, than it 
is by the mere reaſoning of our own minds about it. 

And here, how much ſoever I am obliged to dif- 
fer from this author on other occaſions, I am ſup- 
ported by him in the preſent concluſion ; fince he 
affirms roundly, © As far as you ſuppoſe God's laws 
« are not plain to any part of mankind, ſo far you 
« derogate from the perfection of thoſe laws.“ [p. 
107. I. I.] The gentleman, you ſee, is full and ex- 

licit. He maintains, that the perfection of God's 
55 requires, not only that they be plain, but like- 
wiſe that they be plain to all. Should he therefore 
be able to prove, that every particular of the law of 
nature is clearly demonſtrable by the philoſopher, 
yet even this would not evince the abſolute perfection 
of this law: It ſtill remains, upon his own foot of 
arguing, that theſe particulars muſt be equally de- 
monſtrable by every man; for, as far as you ſup- 
© poſe God's laws are not plain to any part of man- 
2 Lind, ſo far you derogate from the perfection of 

*« thoſe las., ot bin Gorman od won 7 
I know: this paſſage is applied by this gentleman 
to a purpoſe very different from that, for which it 
is here produced by me. He maintains, (and bath 
endeavoured to evince by arguments which ſhall be 
| conſidered 
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conſidered hereafter) that the law of nature is abſo- 
lutely perfect. If ſo, it muſt, ſaith he, be clear and 
plain to every man; becauſe it is inconſiſtent with 
the notion of abſolute perfection in this law, that it 
ſhould be difficult or obſcure to any. We diſagree 
therefore in this: our author would infer from the 
ſuppoſed abſolute perfection of this law, that it muſt 
be clear and plain to all; I, on the other hand, 
contend againſt this abſolute perfection, from its de- 
ficiency in point of clearneſs. | 

Our author, we have ſeen, maintains, that the 
law or religion of nature is plain and clear to all,— 
to every part of mankind. An aſſertion this too 
bold, where it is in the power of any ſingle perſon 
to contradict him without any poſſibility of being 
refuted. For though it ſhould be admitted, (which 
Jam yet very far from granting,) that every article 
in the law of nature is plain and evident to fome,— 
to perſons, for inſtance, of parts and learning; yet, 
how does it follow. from hence, that it muſt be lid 
and evident to every one? Surely ſome difference 
will be made between men; and the ſlave will not 
be put on an equal footing with the philoſopher. 

This gentleman ſhall be allowed to underſtand his 
own abilities perfectly; and to tell us, if he pleaſes, 
not only what he actually knows, but likewiſe what 
he is capable of knowing, if he will take any care 
about it. But then, I hope he will make ſome re- 
turn for this conceſſion ; and acknowledge that he 
is not quite ſo well acquainted with the capacities of 
other men. And if he expects to be credited when 
he 2 us, that 3 of nature, as comprehend- 
ing under it every thing fit and proper, is perfectl 
known to him, ad ſo as ata * 4 
| thing can make it more evident; he ſhould allow that 

others are as proper judges of their own abilities as 
he is of his. | ITS 
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Let us go no farther than his own draught of na- 
wral religion: This, ſhort and imperfect as it is, 
contains leveral things in it, which, though they 
ſhould be in themſelves true, and proveable to men 
of parts and ſkill, are yet far from being plain and 
obvious even to them; much more are they from 
being ſo to all men. Put the caſe of a debate ariſing 
about the meaning or evidence of ſome of his propo- 
fitions. This ſurely may be ſuppoſed at leaſt: How, 
J pray, would this gentleman bebave on the oc. 
fion ? Would he think it ſufficient to affirm, that 
every thing was too plain to need either explication 
or proof ? Might not his adverſary reply, that he was 
beſt judge of his own. underſtanding; that the pro- 
poſitions were to him doubtful and obſcure, and the 
evidence of their truth, in whatſoever ſenſe un- 
derftccd, precarious ? Surely, as every man is beſt 
acquainted with his own. capacities, ſo in; caſes of 
this nature he muſt be allowed to anſwer for himſelf. 

Some points there are ſelf-evident ; which neither 
need nor are really capable of proof. Others are fo. 
immediately connected with ſelf: evident propoſitions 
that as ſoon as laid before us their truth appears, and 
we can entertain no doubt about them. Thus, © the 
* whole is greater than a part; and conſequently: 

* things may be affirmed of the whole, or of all. 
1 <© the paris taken together, which cannot be aſfirmed 

* «© of any ſingle part ſeparately: taken.“ Matters of 
1 this kind are plain and obvious: ſince they muſt be 
clear to every one who is capable of thinking about 
them at all. But the caſe is. diſſerent here ideas are 
exceedingly complex, and, the propoſition advanced 
maſt receive proof from: a long train of arguing. 
In ſuch inſtances few are capable of entering far into 
matters. Truth becomes: obſoure;;.. and cannot 
eaſilhy be diſeovered by themſelves, or made plain 
dy others. 1 HOIST 


: 
: 
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To apply this to the caſe in hand: The more 
general rules of morality, ſuch as are theſe; That 
« God is to be honoured and obeyed; - that the 

<« rules'of juſtice and charity ſhould be obſerved,” 
and the like, are, I conceive, ſo plain, that no doubts 
can ariſe about them. But then I would beg to know, 
whether every thing elſe be ſo exceedingly clear to 
all? Whether many ſtions may not ariſe, how 
and in what manner God ſhould be honoured In 
what particulars we may beſt expreſs our obedience; 
What are the feveral inſtances of juſtice ; and 
what the meaſures and extent of charity? Theſe 
things are not quite ſo clear to all, merely on the foot 


of their natural reaſon ; and concerning which each 


man hath a right to anſwer for himſelf, how far they 
are clear and plain. OY | 
But not to reſt in this, I muſt obſerve farther, 
that as religion implies not only the ſeveral precepts 
which immediately direct our actions, but hkewiſe 
the ſeveral doctrines which ſerve either to prove or 
enforee theſe precepts; ſo the clearneſs of a religion 
muſt require a like clearneſs in theſe doctrines. 
And fince our author affirms, that the perfection of 
the law or religion of nature requires it ſhould be 
plain to all mankind, the perſection of this law or 
religion muſt require, that every part of it, as well 
doctrines as precepts, ſhould be clear to all: TOD 
which I may fairly add, that they muſt be not only 
clear, but abſolutely ſo; evident to fuch a degree, 
| that nothing can poſſibly make them more fo. Yet, 
is this fat, or is there the leaſt ſradow of truth in 
The gentleman I am contending with muſt allow, 
that all thoje- points are doctrines of natural reli- 
gion, which having ſome reference to natural duty, 
are either acually known, or at leaſt capable of be- 
ing ſo. Such are, The exiſtence of à God; the 
e firſt ground — all religion -what- 


© ſoever; 
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* ſoever ; the reality of a providence, the ſeveral 
* propoſitions which regard the divine perfections, 
e and thoſe likewiſe, which expreſs the relations 
in which we ſtand to God and other bemgs.” 
I do not afhrm that every thing of this kind is fim- 
ply diſcoverable in the uſe of every man's reaſon : 
indeed I cannot think it is: yet ſuppoſing it were ſo, 
ſtill many things may be ſimply diſcoverable, which 
are not plain. | 
And indeed in proof that ſeveral matters, with 
reference to the divine perfections, are not quite ſo 
clear to all mankind, we need only obſerve the fre- 
þ nary; and ſometimes general errors they have run 
emſelves into on theſe heads. Truths plain and 
evident to all, will be diſputed by few, at leaſt in 
thoſe inſtances, in which their intereſts and paſſions 
are not immediately concerned. In matters ſelf-evi- 
dent, it is ſcarce poſſible to impoſe on any one. In 
matters immediately connected with things ſelf-evi- 
dent, it is difficult to deceive men. But in things re- 
mote from common apprehenſions, and where extra- 
ordinary attention is neceſſary, errors are frequent. 
But then I affirm that matters of this nature are not 
clear and plain to all, if they were ſo, men would be 
no more liable to err in theſe points, than any others 
aſſignable, and if abſolute evidence be irreſiſtible, 
where ſuch evidence is, error muſt be impoſſible. 
From doctrines let us proceed to precepts, and ſee 
how matters ſtand there. What hath been obſerved 
above will be found proportionably true on this head 
likewiſe, with this difference however, that men's 
corrupt paſſions being more immediately intereſted 
in matters of practice than belief, they will from 
hence be induced to conſider things with a greater 
mixture of partiality. This muſt I think be allowed: 
yet on the other hand, it ought to be confidered. 
that as theſe rules of life are oſtentimes deducible 
from religious doctrines, they muſt be till farther 


removed 
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removed from firſt and ſelf-evident propoſitions, than 
theſe doctrines themſelves are, and conſequently they 
muſt in proportion be leſs clear and plain. 

Our author aſſerts, that to deny a law is plain 
to all, muſt derogate from its perfection. To main- 
tain therefore its abſolute perfection, we muſt main- 
tain its abſolute clearneſs. And ſince the law or 
religion of nature includes under it not only a few 
general rules, but likewiſe the ſeveral particular pre- 
cepts relating to what is right and fit; it follows that 
theſe precepts likewiſe muſt be abſolutely clear to all, 
and of conſequence they muſt all of them be equally 
clear; it being impoſſible there ſhould be any diffe- 
rence of degrees with regard to abſolute clearneſs or 
perfection. Let us ſee therefore, whether all the ſeve- 
ral precepts of morality are equally clear and plain. 

And here it might be obſerved in general, that as 
theſe precepts are more nearly, or more remotely con- 
nected with firſt principles, they muſt of courſe be 
proveable with greater or leſs diſpatch and eaſe, and 
conſequently the evidence of ſuch points muſt ad- 
mit different degrees of clearneſs. | | 

Or, if this be queſtioned, the matter may be put 

ond all manner of doubt by producing inſtances. 
To deſtroy the life of another man without ſufficient 
cauſe or provocation, is ſo clearly wrong, that 
no perſon who thiaks at all, can misjudge about it ; 
and fo the precept againſt murder may be thought 
abundantly plain and evident. But can the ſame be 
affirmed of ſuicide ? May it not ſeem at firſt ſight, 
and to a perſon unuſed to think deeply, that men 
have ſomewhat greater power over themſelves, than 
they have over other men? and that as life is va- 
Juable,. only conſidered as the foundation of happi- 
neſs, fo when it becomes the ground of miſery, men 
have the ſame liberty to quit life, as bey have to 
decline miſery ? I am not now pleading for ſelf. - 
murder ; nar do I ww in the leaſt that arguments 
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of this kind are ſtrictly concluſive. All I contend 
for is, that the unlawfulnefs of ſuicide, (how tm- 
fit ſoe ver the thing may be in itſelf,) is not quite ſo 
clear, as the unlawfulneſs of murther; that ſome 
points therefore in morality are leſs clear than others, 
and conſequently that all are not abſolutely clear and 
lain. 
: Thus again the common offices of humanity are 
ſo exceedingly ſuited to out natural inclinations, and 
the plain reaſon of the thing, that no queſtions can 
ariſe, whether we are not concerned to embrace eve- 
opportunity of diſcharging them. This point 
therefore is plain and clear to all. However, it 
may be juſtly thought, that as we are concerned to 
ſhew a proper regard for others, ſo we have ſtill a 
right RR 2 ſome reſpect to ourſelves, and it is not 
quite ſo clear, how far we ought to facrifice our own 
iatereſts to thoſe of other men. At leaſt every one 
will not be able to ſee immediately, that he is ob- 
liged to lay down his life for others, 'not only to 
throw up all advantages he enjoys, but the very 
foundation of them likewiſe. This is indeed, pro- 
per to be done cn certain occaſions, but we are not 
now diſcourſing about the real fitneſs of the thing, 
but the evidence of the precept. 

Once more, there is hardly any one point in mo- 
rality, which doth not admit of various degrees of 
clearneſs in different periods of life. The very ſame 
man muſt perceive things in different lights, as ex- 
perience and ſtudy ſhall open his mind, and gradu- 
ally improve his reaſon. Can any one affirm, that he 
had the ſame view of every point of morality when 
he firſt employed his thoughts about It, which he 
afterwards. had upon increaſe of years, and a matu- 
rity of conſideration ? But if ſome things are capa- 
ble of becoming more clear by an advantageous change 
of circumſtances, then *tis certainthey are not abſo- 
lutely clear to all, and every man who'doth * = 
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flect a little on his own gradual progreſs in moral 
wildom and knowledge, muit be con{cious of this 
truth. | SS) | 

If it ſhould be replied to this, that the queſtion 
before us relating to the law or religion of nature, 
muſt concern thoſe only who are arrived at a maturity 
of judgment ; aud conſequently, no room can be 
allowed for putting caſes of uuripe or uncultivated 
reaſon ; if this, I ſay, ſhould be alledged, I muſt 
beg to know, whether men are not to be accounted 
moral agents till they come to the full uſe and exerciſe 
of their judgment: If they are, then the religion of 
nature muſt concern them as well as other men: for, 
thoſe only are free from law, who are abſolutely in- 
capable of knowing it. Obſcurity may detract from 
its abſolute perfection, but doth not deſtroy its na- 
ture. 

After all, though we ſhould give up this argu- 
ment, and confine our debate to thole perſons only, 
who are arrived at a maturity of years; yet ſtill, can 
it be affirmed, that every point of moral import is 
plain and clear to all? Hath it ever proved lo to 
the beſt and wiſeſt philoſophers ? W hence then bath 
ariſen their great uncertainty in ſome points, and 
their error in others? Whence ſuch contradictions 
in their ſeveral ſyſtems; ſome teaching as matters of 
duty what others condemned as impious? It would 
be ſufficient for my purpoſe if I produced any one ſingle 
inſtance, either of doubt, or of miſtake in any one 
philolopner, who appeared to have couſidered mat- 
ters with tolerable care ; becauſe our author allows, 
that the abſolute perfection of the law of nature re- 
quires it ſhould be plain to all. But when we find 
that all of them have erred in many points, what 
other concluſion can we draw than this, that how- 
ever attainable a full and diſtinct knowledge in theſe 
matters may be thought, yet there is great difficulty 
in making fuch attainments : and conſequently, that 
the 
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the law of nature is not, even with reſpe to the 
wiſeſt men, abſolutely clear and plain. | 
Hut, if this ſhall be found true even with reſpect to 
wiſe and great men, and thoſe who have devoted 
themſelves to the ſtudy of moral truth, what greater 
clearneſs can we expect to find with regard to the 
vulgar and illiterate? things are clear aud plain in 
reference to the apprehenſions of thoſe perſons to 
whom they are propoſed. To men of leſs capacities, 
they muſt conſequently be leſs plain: And there- 
fore, we may argue a fortiori, that all things of a 
moral nature, neither are, norcan be abſolutely plain 
to all. 

This, which may appear by reaſoning from the 
nature of things, will be farther confirmed if we con- 
ſider fact, and what are the real ſentiments of 


mankind concerning moral matters. Upon exami- 


nation we may find, that the generality have clear 
and full conceptions of very few things: their ideas, 
in moſt caſes, are obſcure and perplexed; and thcſe 
they have, will be found to be rather borrowed, in 
their laſt reſult, from ſome divine inſtruction, than 
produced by their own reaſonings about them. So 
Fer is human underſtanding, as it ſubſiſts in fact; from 
being capable of thoſe great matters which are ſome- 
times aſcribed to it ! 

2. The next point to be conſidered is this ; whe- 
the the law or religion of nature be enforced in a 
manner abſolutely perfect, i. e. by ſanctions not only 


clear and certain, but ſuch likewiſe, that nothing 


greater or more forcible can poſſibly be conceived 
by-vs. . 3 

| 'Yer, before I enter on this point, it will be proper 
to guard againſt miſapprehenſion, and to ſhew in 
what ſenſe I defire to be underſtood here. I do 
ſuppoſe therefore that there is a liberty ſubſiſting in 
human nature, 1. e. a power of acting or not acting 
as we pleale. Without this there could * 
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ſuch thing as moral agency in man at all : all laws 
would be vain ; and their ſanctions of courſe fruitleſs. 
Of this liberty every man is conſcious. And though 
difficulties may be ſtarted as well on this, as ſeveral 
other points, to which we may not be able to give 
diſtinct ſolutions, yet we are certain of the thing it- 
ſelf; and as intimately conſcious of it, as we are of 
our very being. 

This liberty being ſuppoſed, I do affirm, that the 
moit abſolute enforcement of law muſt conſiſt with 
this liberty ; and conſequently, muſt be ſuch, as 
may be either neglected or withſtood, I do therefore 
by no means argue againſt the abſolute perfection 
of the law of nature from hence merely, that the 
ſanctions of it do often miſs their effect. This might 
happen, however perfect we ſhould ſuppoſe theſe 
ſanctions in their own nature. For, whilſt liberty 
ſubſiſts, a power muſt remain of negleCting thoſe 
ſanctions ; and what law itſelf eſſentially ſuppoſes, 
the ſanctions of law cannot poſhbly deſtroy. 

This, I ſay, being ſuppoſed, viz. that there 1s a 
liberty eſſential to human nature, which no enforce- 
ments of law whatſoever can deſtroy ; and conſe- 
quently, that as law itſelf is a moral rule, ſo the en- 
forcements of law muſt be moral enforcements ; 
which not being abſolutely irreſiſtible, may miſs their 
effect, either through inattention or obſtinacy ; I pro- 
c-ed to ſhew, upon what foot I maintain, that the 
1 of the law of nature are not abſolutely per- 

ect. | | 

Now the firſt and moſt obvious ſanctions are thoſe 
which ariſe from the natural tendencies and conſe- 
quences of men's actions. Thus, temperance, con- 
tentment, patience, meekneſs, and the like, are really 
conducive to our natural good z and the contrary 
vices carry with them certain degrees of natural 
evil. This holds true in all thoſe duties which pro- 
perly reſpect ourſelves. But then it ſhould be ob- 
LEE ſerved, 
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ſerved, that the connection between duty and hap- 
pineſs is not equally apparent in all caſes. In ſome 
the effects, however real, are yet ſo remotely joined 
to their cauſes, that every man is not apt to diſco- 
ver them: And ſo far forth as ſanctions of this kind 
eſcape obſervation, they muſt loſe their proper uſe, 
viz. the enforcement of the law. 

But the greateſt difficulties will ariſe with regard 
to the offices between man and man; in which, though 
there be ſome natural advantages which frequently 
attend the diſcharge of duty, yet, on many occa- 
ſions, intereſt may draw the other way. Men may 
find a preſent account much better by injuſtice or 
treachery, than by faith and uprightnels : and it 
may happen, by a concurrence of untoward circum- 
ſtances, that an adhering to the ſtrict rules of virtue, 
ſhall ruin thoſe very intereſts, which ought to be ſup- 
ported by it. 

If, in aid of theſe natural ſanctions, (which can- 
not but appear inſufficient to ſupport the univerſal 
practice of virtue ;) If, I ſay, in aid of theſe, the 
civil power be called in, yet ſtill this expedient will 
fail us : Not only, becauſe ſanctions of this kind 
not belonging to the law of nature, purely as ſuch, 
concern it only as that law is confirmed by the civil 
Power ; but likewiſe, becauſe on this foot, virtue will 
be enforced no farther than perhaps weak or corrupt 
men are pleafed to ſupport it: and if civil authority 
ſhould come into bad hands, virtue may find difcou- 
ragement ; and the intereſts of vice be ſupported by 
thoſe powers, which ought to ſuppreſs it. To 
which may be added, that however juſt, wife, and good 
the adminiſtration of things may be, yet ſtill as 
abundance of evil may be committed, which muſt 
eſcape the obſervation of men, ſo the univerſal prac- 
tice of virtue can find no ſupport this way. Men 
have neither power enough to reward every thing 
which is right, nor to puniſh every thing which 

is 
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is wrong; nor have they knowledge ſufficient to dire&t 
the exerciſe of that power they enjoy. 

After all, it may perhaps be thought, that what- 
ever is wanting either in the natural or civil ſanc- 
tions of virtue, will be made up by the ordinary 
diſpenſations of Prov dence; and conſequently, that 
men may expect from the Divine adminiſtration 
the ſupport of thoſe laws, which cannot, on any 
other foot, be maintained. But then, will fact and 
experience juſtify theſe preſumptions ? Is it found, 
that every good man proſpers in proportion to his 
ſteady love of virtue, and that every bad man ſuf- 
fers as he turns aſide from the paths of righteouſneſs ? 
hath not the queſtion concerning the unequal diſtri- 
bution of good and evil in the preſent life, exerciſed 
mens minds in all ages; and put them upon ſeve- 
ral expedients, either to ſolve or break th.ough the 

difficulty ? 

The ide and better ſort indeed have reaſoned 
well; and argued, that as God muſt have an unalter- 
able love of righteouſneſs, ſo he cannot be ſuppoſed 
to leave its intereſts entirely unſupported. If there- 
fore the preſent management of things will not ad- 
mit a perfect adjuſtment, yet amends may be made 
hereafter ; and this hath led them to the perſuaſion 
of a future ſtate. 

And yet it appcars by the remains of the beſt 
writers of antiquity, that they rather wiſhed and 
hoped for ſomething of this kind, than firmly and 
ſteadily believed it. Not a few expreſsly rejected 
this doctrine : and thoſe others, who upon ſome oc- 
caſions diſcovered a great forwardneſs to entertain it, 
or had advanced excecding probable arguments for 
the ſupport of it, yet could not forbear intimating 
their diſtruſt, and a ſuſpicion at leaſt that matters 
might poſkbly prove otherwiſe. 


However, 
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However, let us make the moſt of this ; and ſup- 
poſe that theſe great and good men had not only 
iatisfied their own minds in fo concerning a point, but 
(which is more,) had happily gained a ſtrict demon- 
ſtration on this head: yet ſtill, before this doctrine 
of future rewards and punifhments can have its full 
force on the world, the reſt of mankind muſt he 
equally ſatisfied likewiſe. They. muſt either diſco- 
ver the proof themſelves, or apprehend it clearly 
when diſcovered by others. Any thing ſhort of this 
muſt fail them. For the force of temptations will not 
be born down by flight preſumptions of what (for any 
thing they can prove) may never be. 


Now to this purpoſe it is neceſſary, that the fol- 
lowing points be cleared : 


t. That the mind or ſoul is really diftin& from 
the body; and that it may, and neceſſarily muſt ſur- 
vive the deſtruction of it. For, without this, there 
is no ſufficient foundation left for a future ſtate, nor 
conſequently for future rewards or puniſhments. 

2. It muſt be proved, that as the ſoul ſurvives the 
body, fo it muſt likewiſe exiſt in a conſcious ſtate; 
for, to exiſt without a conſciouſneſs of what happens, 
is to all intents and purpoſes the ſame as not to exiſt 
at all. And 

Laſtly, That in this future ſtate the ſoul ſhall be 
conſcious either of happineſs or miſery in proportion 
to its good or evil conduct in the preſent life. For 
otherwife, whatever good or evil ſhail happen, it 
cannot be confidered under the notion of reward or 
puniſhment ; nor conſ:quently, as the ſanction of 
divine laws at all. | 

Theſe points, I ſay, are neceſſary to be cleared, in 
order to prove a future ſtate, on the foot of natural 
reaſon. And though I am fully perſuaded they are all 
of them capable of proof; and perhaps have, many 
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ages ſince, been made good by ſome wiſe and good 
men ; yet, they are matters too much involved to be 
made apparent to the bulk and generality of mankind. 
How few are there capable of entering ſo far into 
abſtract and metaphyſical reaſoning, as to diſcern 
clearly all the ſeveral ſteps neceſlary in this argument ? 
And if theſe cannot be perceived diſtinctly, as the 
whole evidence will be obſcure, ſo the effects of this 
doctrine on the lives of men will be proportionably 
ſmall. 7g 
I do by no means deny but a certain perſuaſion 
there hath generally been amongſt mankind, that they 
ſhall, ſome time or other, enjoy or ſuffer in propor- 
tion as they have behaved well orill. And that little 
virtue, which hath been practiſed in the world, hath 
received its chief ſupport from this principle. But 
then it deſerves to be conſidered, that a difference 
ought to be made between common and extraordina- 
ry cccaſions. Where temptations are ſlight, and the 
proſpect even of temporal convenience ſhall help to 
ballance them, men may be eaſily induced by the 
hopes, and even ſuſpicions of a future ſtate. But let 
us ſee how matters are like to ſtand, when paſſions or 
appetites urge ſtrongly ; when opportunities of doing 
ill preſent themſelves, without the hazard of preſent 
diſcovery or puniſhment; when the ſticking firm to 
virtue ſhall not only hinder preſent advancement, but 
erhaps draw after it a long train of inconvenience : 
Let us only ſuppoſe, that by turning aſide from. the 
rules of righteouſneſs, men may ſecure to themſelves 
ell the advantages this life can give them; and by 
an obſtinate adherence to its intereſts, muſt farfeit 
even life itſelf, What ſhall, in ſuch a caſe be ſufficient 
to fix their choice ? | 
If indeed they ate as certain of the future as thay 
are of the preſent, then a wiſe man will have no 
room to deliberate. But if theſe proſpects are doubt- 
ful and inſecure; and ſupported only by a perſuaſion, 
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of which they know not how to give a rational ac- 
count, the effect of it muſt be as ſhght as the per- 
fuakon itſelf is. For we may eaſily aſſure ourſelves, 
men will not, in any very concerning points, throw 
up preſent certainties for the ſake of future poſlibili- 
tles. | 

Aſter all, let us ſuppoſe that the evidence of a 
future ſtate were equally clear to all men. On this 
foot the laws of nature would be attended with 
ſanctions truly excellent; and ſuch as could not but 
have a conſiderable weight with all thoſe who 
fhould ferioufly attend to them. Yet ftill I can b 
no means agree with this gentleman, that even theſ: 
enforcements would be abſolutely perfect. My rea- 
fon, in ſhort, is this; no enforcements can be abſo- 
lutely perfect, where any thing more perfect in that 
kind can be conceived: And whether a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments in the general, (which is 
all that can be concluded from natural reaſon, 
can come up to this deſerves our conſideration. 

All that human reaſon, how much ſoever im- 
proved, can ſuggeſt on this head is, that the advan- 
tages of obedience ſhall upon the whole, overba- 
tance the diſadvantages ; and that a man ſhall gain 
more by ſticking firm to the cauſe of virtue, than 
can poſſibly be had in a contrary courſe. What there- 
fore theſe rewards or puniſhments ſhall be; how 
great ; how lafting, doth by no means appear. But 
will any one affirm, that ſuch general ſanctions are 
quite ſo perfe& as thoſe which are more diſtinct, 
more full, more explicit ? Are temporary enforce- 
ments to be compared with eternal ; or, are men ful! 
as likely to be influenced by the view of fome inde- 
terminate good or ill, (how great, haw laſting they 
know not,) as they are by the certain expectations of 
exceeding happineſs or miſery, to which nothing can 
ever put an end? | 


The 
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The ſanckions of law are to be confidered under 
the notion of means; the end of which muſt be 
obedience to the law. Thoſe therefore which ate 
moſt apt to produce this end, are in their nature moſt 
perfect. And if the proſpect of eternal happinefs or 
miſery be more likely to attain this end, than the 
proſpect of ſuch only as is temporary or fhort 
then it follows, that the former ſanctions muſt be 
more perfect than the latter. The conſequence from 
hence is certain; that foraſmuch as mere natural 
reaſon cannot prove the eternity of future rewards 
or puniſhments, it cannot ſuggeſt to us ſuch ſanc- 
tions of the law of 'nature, as are abfolutely per- 
feCt. | 

2. A third article on which T would examine the 
perfection of this law, is, whether it be univerſal as 
to its extent; I mean, whether it comprehends under 
it every thing which is, or may be fit and proper 
matter of that law. 5 | 
To this purpoſe a'good deal hath been already of- 
ſered in the former chapter. I have there 'endea- 
voured to evince, that nothing can be to us a Jaw 
which is not by us diſcoverable; from which it fol- 
lows, that nothing is to us a law, or part of the law 
of nature, which is not by us diſcoverable in the uſe 
of reaſon. If therefore the law of nature be univer- 
ſal as to its extent, it follows, that every man is ca- 
pable of diſcovering all things which are in their na- 
ture fit, and therefore proper matter of law. But is 
this really fact? Is there exactly the ſame capacity 
im all? and do not the very ſame. perſons vary from 
themſelves in this feſpect, as they grow more in years, 
and greater opportunities of learning and improve- 
ment are put into their hands _. 

It will be in vain to reply here, that“ All men 
* have means of knowledge ſufficient for the circum- 
* ſtances they are in.” If the gentleman intends, 
that a juſt and merciful God will treat men in 
proportion 
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proportion to the means and opportunities they en. 
Joy, and the uſe they are found to make of them, 
what he aſſerts is true. In this ſenſe every man hath 
ſufficient means of knowledge : and it 1s on this foot 
J maintain, that no man is, or can be obliged to 
rules he is abſolutely incapable of knowing. But 
then the queſtion 1s, whether every man 1s capable 
of knowing all things, which are of real moment to 
him; all thoſe fitneſſes, which if diſcovered would 
point out to him the will of God, and carry with 
them moral obligation ? If not, then however his 
own law of nature may be to him ſufficient, and in 
that ſenſe perfect, yet it cannot be juſtly thought all. 
ſufficient, or all- perfect; it cannot be reaſonably eſ- 
teemed abſolutely perfect. 

In proof of the point, I am here concerned to 

make good, ſeveral things have indeed been ſug- 
geſted in the former chapter; from which I would not 
willingly borrow, nor trouble the reader with needleſs 
repetitions, Yet ' tis a difficult matter to avoid every 
thing of that kind: And ſince theſe arguments are 
now produced for a purpoſe different from what they 
ſerved before, I ſhall be excuſed if I reſume them 
here, whilſt I endeavour to give them a new turn, 
and place them in a different order. 
It hath been obſerved, that nothing can be to us a 
law, which we are incapable of knowing ; and there- 
fore, nothing can be to us any part of the law of na- 
ture, which we are incapable of diſcovering by our 
natural reaſon. 


Theſe things being laid down, we may argue, 


1. That as ſoon as men come to ſuch a degree 
of reaſon as to diſcover the being of a God, and to 
be ſatisfied of his providence over us, they muſt be 
ſenſible of their obligations to obey his will; but, 
wherein his will conſiſts, or, what are the n 
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lars in which they may teſtiſy their obedi nce, is the 
great point in queſtion. | 

Thus much in general may appear obviousenough: 
that as God is the author of nature, he muſt be pre- 
ſumed to will whatſoever ſhall be found ſuitable to 
the condition and relations in which men {ſtand : But 
then, what particulars are really proper in theſe re- 
ſpects, is another queſtion, and not ſo eaſily to be 
decided. 

Some inſtances may be clear enough, and offer 
themſelves to the mind upon the very firſt reflection. 
Yet others are more remote : time, and obſerva- 
tion, and ſtudy may be neceſſary as well in moral 
as natural ſcience ; and it is ſeen in fact, that men 
gradually improve as well in the one as the other. 

Now, if this be the caſe ; and if nothing can be 
properly a law to any man, whilſt he is incapable of 
knowing it; it will follow, that our law of nature 
in our more early years at leaſt, is defective in extent; 
for it then comes ſhort of thoſe things which are af- 
terwards knowable; and which, as ſoon as they are 
ſo, carry with them moral obligation. To ſay, that 
ſuch a law as this, is abſolutely perfect, is to affirm, 
that a part is equal to the whole. 

It may be obſerved, adly, that as men differ very 
much from each other in degrees of natural capacity, 
and the opportunities, whether of improving their 
rational powers, or of apply ing them to the diſcovery 
of thoſe truths to which they are perhaps equal, fo 
it is evident, their ſeveral ſyſtems of moral precepts 
muſt be more or leſs compleat. I have noted hereto- 
fore, how much the philoſophers had, in this reſpect, 


an advantage over the bulk of mankind. But, if no- 


thing is to any man a law which he is incapable of 
knowing, whether through want of capacity or op- 
portunity; it follows, that the law of nature as it re- 
gards the bulk of mankind, muſt be defective in ex- 


tent, 
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tent, becauſe, with regard to them, it muſt be leſs 
extenſive than with regard to the philoſopher. 

It will be to no purpoſe to reply, that as no one 
can be bound to thoſe things he is incapable of know- 
ing, ſo every man's law reaching to all things which 
are to him matters of duty, it muft therefore, with 
regard to him be perfectly extenſive : this anſwer, 
I fay, is vain :' for, the preſent queſtion, is, not whe- 
ther every man's law be to him a perfect, 1. e. a ſuſ- 
ficient rule of duty; but whether it be fo perfect as 
to take in every thing which is proper matter of law: 
not, whether his law be relatively perfect; but, u he- 
ther it be abſolutely ſo. 

To go on; zdly, we may obſerve, that the ſeve- 
ral ſchemes of morality advanced by the philoſophers 


were in many reſpects different from each other; 
ſome of them inculcating what others either neglected 


or oppoſed. The main points were indeed admitted 
and contended for by the ſeveral ſects; but whilft 
they differed in others, the laws which the reaſon of 
each ſeverally taught them, could with no propriety 
be termed the ſame. Now, as far forth as any of 
theſe ſchemes fell ſhort, in any point of moral con- 
cern, I ſay, as far as they fell ſhort of what was well 
advanced by any other ſe, ſo far, at leaft, it failed 
in point of extent. And, whether this hath not proved 


'the caſe muſt be ſubmitted to every one who will 


give himſelf the pains to ſearch. 

To this ſhall be added, laſtly, that as human rea- 
ſon, whether we conſider it as ſubſiſting in ſingle 
perſons, or as diſperſed through our whole kind, is 
imperfect, ſo it cannot take in all the relations ſub- 


fiſting in nature, nor conſequently, all the fitneſſes 


reſulting from theſe relations. Now, if all theſe re- 
lations, and all theſe fitneſſes are not diſcoverable by 
us in the uſe of our reaſon ; and if nothing is to us a 
law, Which is by us undiſcoverable; it muſt follow, 
that our law of nature cannot poſſibly reach to 
| every 
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every thing which is fit and proper , matter of that 
law, and conſequeritly as it is not abſolutely exten- 
ſive; it cannot be abſolutely perfecc r. 

On the other ſide of this queſtion our author hath 
alledged two arguments. The firſt is preſumps> 
tive, and deſigned to prove, that out law of naturs 
muſt take in every thing which makes for the good 
of our ſouls, i. e. muſt be perfectly extenſive, be- 
cauſe he appreliends it is inconſiſtent with the good- 
neſs of God to order matters dtherwiſe: The ſecond 
maintains that all the particular rules of morality are 
teducible to one or two principles, which ate allowed 
on all hands to be knowable by evety man con- 
cerned in tlie prefent queſtion, as 

The former we meet with p. 11. where this gen- 
tleman expreſſes himſelf in the following manner: 
Can it be ſuppoſed, that an infinitely good afid 
* gracious Being, which gives men notice b 
« their ſenſes what does $5 or hurt to their bo- 
« dies, has had leſs regard for the immortal part, 
and has not given them at all times, by the light 
of their underſtanding, ſufficient means to diſco- 
« ver what makes for the good of their fouls ;_ but 
has neceſſitated them, or any of them, to continue 
from age to age in deſtructive ignorance or er- 
* ar 7” | 

There are two things contained in this argument, 
firſt, that the goodneſs of God requires he ſhoul 
give men by the light of their underſtanding, faf- 
ficient means to diſcover what [i. e. oy og 
makes for the good of their ſouls. And 2dly; tha 
this is ſuitdble to his conduct towards the animal part 
of us, for he gives men notice by their ſenſes, what 
does good or hurt to their bodies. 2h 
I ſhall chuſe to begin my remarks on this lattet 
poſition, becauſe, by overthrowing this, I ſhall weg⸗ 
ken the former, which derives d. great part of its 
ltrength from it. Now, 1 this fact, that God gives 
; men 
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men notice by their ſenſes what does good or hurt 
to their bodies? Is it true, that men perceive before- 
hand whatſoever is likely to be ſerviceable or preju- 
dicial to them? I ſay, beforehand, becauſe the no- 
tices, which come afterwards, come too late to direct 
them what they ſhould either chuſe or avoid. So far 
1s this from being the real ſtate of things, that in moſt 
caſes men learn what is good or bad rather from ex- 
perience of their ſeveral effects, than from any fore- 
going notices which their ſenſes give them, and this 


is the true reaſon why perſons in their earlier years, 


are apt ſo frequently to err this way. Now if our 
author's aſſertion here be groundleſs and wrong, then 
his argument for a like extenſive knowledge of what 
relates to the mind muſt be defective likewiſe. 

But the gentleman carries the matter ſtill farther, 
and endeavours to infer his point from the infinite 
goodneſs of the divine being. This, he ſays, re- 
<« quires, he ſhould give them by the light of their 
« underſtanding, ſulfcient means to diſcover what 
« fi. e. whatſpever] makes for the good of their 
„ ſouls:” Theſe means therefore he hath in fact 
given them. | 

Now I conceive it is much ſafer and more reaſona- 
ble to argue from known fact to what is really fit and 
right for God to do, than to endeavour the overthrow 
of what is certain fact, by uncertain preſumptions 
what the divine attributes require. We are ſure, 
ſince our knowledge is imperfect, i. e. ſince our nature 
is ſo, we neither do nor poſſibly can know all the rea- 
ſons and fitneſſes of things; we cannot poſſibly diſ- 
cover every thing, which might conduce to our moral 
perfection; nor conſequently every thing which 
might make for our good. From hence we might 
juſtly infer, that ſuch a conſtitution is really conſiſtent 
with the divine goodneſs; and if this gentleman till 
thinks otherwiſe, I would deſire him to conſider the 
principle into which the argument he alledges muſt 

un- 
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unavoidably reſolve itſelf, viz. abſolute goodneſs 
requires the production of all that good, which is 
capable of being produced. If this be admitted, 
then it muſt require likewiſe, that every man ſhould 
be capable of all poſſible good; and conſequently 
that he ſhould be poſſeſſed of all poſſible perfection; 
and that as there ought to be no difference between 
particular men in this reſpect, ſo neither ſhould there 
be ſo between any creatures whatſoever.—lI forbear 
purſuing this matter farther : It will end we ſee, not 
barely in deiſm, but atheiſm. 

To return, thus much may indeed be concluded 
from the divine goodneſs, that no man is placed in 
ſuch circumſtances, as ſhall make him miſerable fi- 
nally and irrecoverably ſo] without his own fault; and 
conſequently that every man enjoys the means of 
knowledge, ſo far as may be ſufficient to prevent 
the anger of God, and the miſeries of another life. 
But how far God is concerned to beſtow favours, i. e. 
in what meaſure and proportion, 1s a matter of which 
ve are entirely incapable of judging. And, if we 
cannot affirm that goodneſs requires men ſhould enjoy 
the higheſt degrees of happineſs, neither doth it re- 
quire they ſhould enjoy equally the means and op- 
portunities of attaining it. The conſequence from 
hence is clear, that notwithſtanding God is infinitely 
i. e. abſolutely good and gracious, yet he may not give 
men, by the light of their underſtanding, ſufficient 
means to diſcover what [i. e. whatſoever] makes for 
the good of their ſouls. | 5 

The next argument by which our author would 
prove the law of nature to be abſolutely extenſive, 
is this, all the particular rules of morality whatſoe- 
ver are reducible to one or two principles, which are 
allowed on all hands to be knowable by every man 
concerned in the preſent queſtion. 

It is variouſly ſtated in the beginning of his ſeventh 
chapter, and thatI may not be thought to injure him, 

: F 2 I ſhall 
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I ſhall chuſe to repreſent it in his own words, “ if,” 
ſays he, our natural notions of the divine perſec- 
e tions demonſtrate that God will require nothing of 
« his creatures but what tends to their good; what- 
« ſoever is of this kind, is a ſuperſtructure which be- 
% longs to the law of nature.” Again, © It is evi- 
dent by the light of nature what are thoſe relations 
e ſtand in to God and our fellow creatures; and 
&* neither God nor man, without acting tyrannically 
& can require more than theſe require.” Again, 
« Original revelation contains every thing obligatory 
upon account of its excellency, i. e. every thing 
“ which tends to the honour of God, or the good of 
« man.” Once more, By the law of nature, as 
« well as the goſpel, the honour of God and the 
„ good of man being the two grand or general com- 
% mandments, all particular precepts muſt be com- 
« prehended under theſe two.” | 

In the laſt way of ſtating this matter it is afſerted, 
that all particular precepts muſt be comprehended 
under theſe two general ones, viz. to honour God, 
and to do good to man; and theſe, it is ſaid, reach to 
every thing obltgatory upon account of its excellency. 
It had been aſſerted juſt before, that neither God nor 
man can require any thing more than the relations we 
ſtand into God and our fellow creatures require; and 
all this is ſtill farther reſoived into one ſingle princi- 
ple, viz. that of ſelſ-good, more than this God will 
not require of any one. | 

We ſhall allow readily that every man is concerned 
to act for the honour of God, and the good of men; 
and that in the laſt reſult, theſe rules will be found 
to coincide : So that the moſt general principle is this, 
all men ſhould act what tends ſome way or other to 
promote their own real good. Let us ſee whether 
this general principle will comprehend under it every 
thing of moral import, ſo as to fix every ſuch parti- 
cular as a branch of the law of nature. Her 
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Here then I muſt recollect what hath been menti- 
oned ſo often before, that nothing can be tous a law, 
or a branch of the law of nature, any farther than it 
is by us diſcoverable. However certain therefore men 
may poſſibly be of ſome one general point, and con- 
ſequently lie under a general obligation ariſing from 
thence, yet ſtill, unleſs all the particular concluſions 
from thence deducible, are apparent, as well as the 
genc ral principle itſelf, theſe concluſions will not be to 
them parts or branches of their law. The general 
principle may be known or knowable ; and conſe- 
quently may carry with it moral obligation; but then, 
the particulars however really contained under it, 
or deducible from it, may to ſome perſons not be 
knowable ; and ſo far as this carry with them no 
moral obligation. Be it that men are perfectly ſatis- 
fed, they ought to purſue their own real happineſs, 
the good of their fellow creatures, and the honour of 
God; or, (to alter the expreſſion a little,) be it, that 
they ſhould act ſuitably to their ſeveral relations, dy 
what is fit and: proper ; and purſue what is truly ex- 
cellent: yet notwithſtanding, unleſs we may know diſ- 
tinctly every thing which conduces to our own hap- 
pineſs, the good of our fellow creatures, and the ho- 
nour of God; unleſs we can point out exactly all the 
ſeveral relations in which we ſtand, and diſcern per- 
fectly what is in truth ſuitable to theſe relations; un- 
leſs every thing which is fit, proper, excellent, lies 
open to us; theſe general rules, however extenſive 
they may be in their own nature, will not be perfect- 
ly extenſive to us; and conſequently, cannot prove 
that the law or religion of nature, (in the ſtrict ſenſe 
of the expreſſion). takes in every thing which is fit 
and proper matter of that law. As I ſhall have oc- 
caſton: to reſume this point hereafter, in another part 
of my work, I ſhall diſmiſs it for the preſent, and 
haſten to the ee , PTY 
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Ath Article, on which the perfection of the law of 
nature ſhould be examined, viz. whether this law 
propoſes the beſt and moſt ſuitable means for the 
ſupport and improvement of virtue, and ſuch that 
nothing of greater or higher moment can poſſibly be 
propoſed to us. | 

The means I have now in view, are not neceſſa 
in every ſtate and condition of man, but founded 
on the preſent circumſtances of our nature ; in which 
it is obſervable, and acknowledged by the beſt and 
wiſeſt men we know of, that there is a ſtrong ten- 
dency aud propenſion to things in themſelves wrong. 

Thoſe? who have conſidered matters with no better 
light than human reaſon could give them, have been 
apt to conclude, that our nature was not always in 
the ſame ſtate in which we find it now ; that as it 
came pure out of the hands of our maker, our un- 
derſtanding muſt have been clearer and more exten- 
five, and our affections or paſſions more governable. 
Of this which could only be conjectured by natural 
light, the ſacred writings have given us a diſtin ac- 
count, informing us, that our nature originally up- 
right, hath been depraved and corrupted by the 
tranſoreſlion of our firſt parents. 

On this we build a diſtinction concerning the two- 
fold ſtate of man: The one, in which his underſtand- 
ing ſ-rved him for every purpoſe to which human un- 
derſtanding can ſerve; the other, in which it is de- 
fective as to thoſe points which are of the higheſt im- 
portance to him, The one, in which men's paſſions 
were entirely regular or governable ; the other in 
which they are heightened beyond due bounds, lead- 
ing men either to bad ends, or to good ones in a bad 
and irregular way. 

In conſequence of this evil ſtate we find, that 
every man hath in fact ſinned ;—violated in ſome 
reſp=ct or other, the rules which his own reaſon 


taught him; and conſequently hath expoſed himſelf 


to 
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to the diſpleaſure of that Being, who preſcribed theſe 
rules. The preſent ſtate of man is, I ſay, this, he 
is a ſinner, as having broken that law which he 
knew or might have known, on which account he 
is liable to puniſhments he knows not how to avoid ; 
and as being corrupt likewiſe, he hath not an heart 
to combat the difficulties of a future obedience. He 
needs therefore aſſurance of pardon in the one caſe, 
and ſome extraordinary aids and aſſiſtances in the 
other. On any other foot, the cauſe of virtue can- 
not be ſufficiently maintained ; conſequently that 
law or religion, which cannot account for theſe par- 
ticulars, muſt fail us in a very important concern ; 
and therefore cannot be eſteemed abſolutely perfect. 

I begin with obſerving, that mere human reaſon 
cannot give us full aſſurance of pardon for paſt of- 
fences, 

Thus much will be allowed on all hands, that 
offences, merely as ſuch cannot claim a pardon, If 
they could, then farewell to the ſanction of God's 
laws to the doctrine of a providence ; and to the 
juſtice and wiſdom of God. On this foot, the cauſe 
of virtue muſt loſe its main ſupport ; and it would 
be indifferent in a manner, whether men acted right 
or wrong. Now, if offences as ſuch cannot claim a 
pardon, tlie offender muſt hope to eſcape puniſhment 
on account of ſomething or other done in order to 
atone for them; and what may be done this way de- 
ſerves conſideration. e 

The wiſer and better part of mankind have fixed 
on theſe two ways, viz. ſacrifice and repentance, 
Now, if human reaſon cannot neceſſarily infer a 
pardon on the performance of either, or both of 
theſe, it follows that it cannot give us any abſolute 
aſſurance of pardon at all ; and conſequently, with- 
out ſome farther light, muſt leave us in ſad doubts 
and perplexities. | 


all, this is the utmoſt, and indeed the only thing 
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As ta ſacrifices, if they are conſidered merely as 
Preſcribed by human reaſon, and without regard to 
any divine inſtitution, they ſeem to carry with them 
nothing more than an acknowledgment of our own 
dem-rits. They repreſent to us indeed the death 
which we ourſ-lves deſerve, but what connexion is 
ther between the mexiting puniſhment and the eſ- 
caping it? 


this principle, that repentance heing a ſufficient a- 
tonement, ſacrifices muſt conduce to the ſame end 
as being conducive to repentance. And this leads 
me to enquire whether repentance can in this caſe eſ- 
fea, what ſacrifice of itſelf cannot. 

In repentance, theſe two things are eſpecially im- 
plied, viz, a ſorrow for what is paſt, with firm reſo- 
lutions of amendment fer the future, which if they 
end in actual, amendment, the repentance is com- 
pleat, and our refolutjons entirely juſtified. 

It will be allowed by every one, that mere ſorrow 
muſſ be entirely fruitleſs. Whatever effects therefore 
it hath, muſt, ariſe from that, amendment which ac- 
companies it; and whether this can give ſufficient aſ- 
ſurance ofi pardon, deſerves to he conſidered. 

I know in all ages of the world men have 
been willing to hope thus much, that a, good and 
merciful Being will not be extreme to mark what 
is done amiſs, but rather accept. thoſe, who have of- 
fended, in the paſt, upon their return to him for the 
future. But hope is. one thing, and certainty is 
another. Hope they muſt in this, if; in any thing at 


they 
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they. can do in ſuch circumſtances: and therefore, 
if they have no encouragement from hence, their 
caſe muſt be entirely deſperate ; and no ſufficient in- 
ducements remain for attempting their recovery from 
a vicious ſtate. Hope therefore they did, and might : 
But the queſtion at preſent, is, whether we can con- 
clude with certainty from the mere principles of hu- 
man reaſon, that abſolute pardon muſt neceſſary ſol- 
low repentance. 

The negative ſeems to be pretty. evident from 
hence, that the relation between the creator and the 
creature as ſuch, continuing through all parts of the 
creature's exiſtence the ſame, it is clear, that an ab- 
ſolute obedience in every particular muſt be always 
due: Obedience therefore for the future muſt as 
really be due, as obedience was in the paſt; and re- 
pentance itſelf (compleat repentance I mean) is no- 
thing elſe but a future obedience ſucceeding a paſt 
tranſgreſion. This obedience which would have 
been his duty, on ſuppoſition of paſt innacence, can 
make no amends for paſt tranigreſſion: the mere 
view of this cannot be a reaſon why ſuch tranſgreſſion 
ſhould be pardoned: it may recommend the preſent, 
but cannot excuſe the paſt. | 

Let us conſider that obedience. which is owing to 
God through every moment of our being as a debt. 
charged upon us, and which we are concerned to an- 
ſwer as often as called upon. Imagine therefore a 
perſon who hath refuſed this payment on a certain 
occaſion, and contracted an, arrear of debt; will a 
conſtant payment for the future be ſufficient, to diſ- 
charge this arrear? If this cannot be, then neither 
can a future obedience, (which is none other than the 
anſwering thoſe demands which are made. on, us. far 
te future) give full fſorance of pardon fo te pat 
violation of: God's aws. f | | 10] 

And-as it may appear from conſidering. the nature 
and, extent of our obligations to God, thatFmere 
obedience 
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obedience for the future, or, if you pleaſe, repent. 
ance, cannot of itſelf enſure our pardon ; fo are there 
likewiſe, ſecondly, ſome grounds for ſuſpeCting, that 
the Supreme Being will not wholly overlook the ſin. 
ner, nor reſtore him to full favour merely on account 
of fuch obedience. 

A wile Jaw-giveris concerned to guard his laws by 
the execution of proper ſanctions ; which to remit 
entirely, is in effect to give up the law. If God is 
concerned to give men laws at all, he is equally con- 
cerned to enforce the obſervance of them ; and con- 
ſequently to puniſh their violation in ſome fort or 
other. From hence 1t might ſeem, that God would 
not be fully reconciled to the ſinner merely in conſe- 
quence of his future obedience ; but would take ſome 
method or other to vindicate his honour, and to im- 
preſs a ſenſe of the obligations men axe under to a 
conſtant and never-failing obedience, 

To which may be added, thirdly, that as wiſdom 
is a perfection in the Divine Being as well as gcod- 
neſs, ſo nothing can be properly an act of goodneſs, 
which is nat conſiſtent with wiſdom ; and conſequent- 
ly, in order to know for certain how far a future obe- 
dience will avail for our pardon, we muſt not only 
confider what might be hoped from the Divine good- 
neſs, but likewiſe whether it be conſiſtent with a per- 
fectly wiſe adminiſtration to accept repentance for 
this purpoſe. Now, this we cannot, by our natural 
reaſon, be entirely ſure of, unleſs we are able to {ce 
through the whole ſcheme of things ; unleſs we are 
able to determine concerning every particular end 
which may be anſwered by puniſhment ; and to 
prove that wiſdom is concerned to pardon every man 
upon repentance and amendment, 

If God indeed ſhall offer pardon ; and declare that 
this is done in view of ſomething accepted by him 


as a ſatisfaction, the point will be clear. Our bye 
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vin then become aſſurance, and the difficulty before- 
mentioned vaniſh. We ſhall then be certain, things 
are ſo ordered by him, as to magnify at once his 
widdom and his mercy. But, without ſuch a decla- 
ration, however ſtrong our hopes may be, they muſt 
fill have this allay, that poſſibly we may be miſta- 
ken; the conſtitution of things, to us unknown, 
may poſſibly not admit of abſolute pardon ; and con- 
ſ:quently, on ſuch a foot, this queſtion concern- 
ing the pardon of fin muſt be perplexed and doubt- 
ful. 

The principal things alledged by this author in 
proof that pardon muſt neceſſarily follow repentance, 
may be reduced under the following heads; firſt, 
that ſin being the only ground of God's diſpleaſure, 
repentance muſt render men the proper objects of 
God's favour; and conſequently, of itſelf entitle 
them to pardon. And, ſecondly, that as repentance 
is the only end of puniſhment, ſo where this end is 
obtained, puniſhment mult ceaſe. 

The firſt argument is thus repreſented by our 
author; can any thing be more evident, than “ that 
if doing evil is the only foundation of God's diſ- 
pleaſure, ceaſing to do evil, and doing the con- 
trary, muſt take away that diſpleaſure ? As long 
as men continue in their fins, they muſt continue 
the proper objects of God's reſentment ; but whe 
they forſaking their fins, act a part ſuitable to their 
rational nature, they of courſe become the proper 
objects of his approbation.” P. 417, 418. 
| There is ſomething ſpecious enough in this argu- 
ment, which may deceive an unwary reader. Sin, 
or the doing. evil, is doubtleſs the foundation of 
God's diſpleaſure, and the only foundation of it. 
So far as this we agree; but then we differ widely 
as to the concluſion which he draws from this prin- 
ciple, viz. that ceaſing to do evil, and doing the 
contrary, muſt take away that diſpleaſure. It is true 


indeed, 
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indeed, when a man ceaſes to do evil, and does the 
contrary, his actions muſt ſo far be approved by 
God; ſo far he is the proper object of approbation. 
His conduct for the preſent is right; and conſequently, 
cannot draw on him divine diſpleaſure. But all this 
is foreign to the point. The queſtion, is, not whe. 
ther acting right for the preſent, be approveable ; but 
whether it be ſufficient of itſelf to remove all diſplea- 
fure for having acted wrong formerly. | 

The negative mult he here maintained; and that 
upon the principle laid down by this gentleman, viz. 
that doing evil is the foundation of God's diſpleaſure, 
If this be true, (as is agreed on both hands) then the 
having done evil is a like foundation of diſpleaſure ; 
for a bad action, which is cenſurable in the act, will 
not ceaſe to be ſo when it is paſt. 

I cannot but remark, that according to our au— 
thor's way of arguing, diſpleaſure for any fin can 
continue no longer than the fin itſelf is in act; for, 
ceaſing to do evil, faith he, muſt take away that diſ- 
pleaſure. He adds indeed theſe words, Doing the 
« contrary ;” but it is evident that theſe are referred 
to ſomething elfe, viz. the divine approbation at- 
tainable by obedience. This ſurely implies ſomewhat 
more than bare removal of diſpleaſure. Now if 
diſpleaſure for any act of in muſt continue no longer 
than the fin itſelf is in act, what will become of the 


divine ſanctions ? On this foot, there can be no pu- 


niſhments, properly ſpeaking, inflicted at all: for 
theſe always carry with them a retroſpect; and im- 


port an evil inflicted on account of an. evil done. Our 


author therefore hath carried this matter to an extra- 
vagant length. He attempts te prove, that repent- 
ance muſt, neceſſarily, be attended with full pardon, 
by an argument, which if it proves any thiag at all, 
muſt prove at the ſame time, that no. puniſhments 
for fin can he at all inflicted ; and: conſequently, that 


no fins whatſoever need any. pardon in the leaſt. ok 
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This ſecond argument to the ſame purpofe ſets forth, 
that as repentance is the end of puniſhment, ſo where 
this end is obtained, puniſhment mult ceaſe. The 
fourth chapter of his book is principally ſpent on this 
point. He there aſſerts, * That as it was for the fake 
« of man, that he (i. e. God) gave him laws, ſo he 
« executes them purely forthe ſame reaſon. Thateven 
« amongſt men none ought to be puniſhed, (ſince 
« what is paſt cannot be helped,) but to prevent a 
future breach of the law. P. 38. That our great- 
« eft felicity confiſts in having ſuch an impartial and 
« difintereſted judge, as well as legiſlator, that whe- 
e ther he puniſhes or rewards, he acts alike for our 
“good; that being the end of all his laws, and con- 
« ſequently, of the penalties as well as rewards which 
« make them laws. P. 40. That the effects of 
God's juſtice, (they never extending to annihila- 
tion,) muſt not only be for the good of others, but 
« even of the perſons puniſhed. P. 41. Laſtly, 
That all puniſhment for puniſhment's ſake is 
mere cruelty and malice; and conſequently, what- 
ever puniſhments God inflicts muſt be a mark of 
*« his love.” P. 42. | 

In theſe paſſages the following affertions are con- 
tained ; that men ought not to be puniſhed, but to 
prevent a future breach of God's law: That there- 
fore all puniſhments are for the good 'of the perſon 
puniſhed ; and, that every thing beyond this is mere 
cruelty and malice, In oppoſition to which affertions 
I ſhall endeavour to prove, that the reformation of 
the offender is not the only end of punifhment ; that 
in many caſes the execution of puniſhments may 
prove not all for the good of the perſon puniſhed ; 
and that the execution of ſuch is no argument of cru- 
elty or malice. E711 

Puniſhment is one of the ſanctions of God's laws; 
the great end of which muſt be, to eriforce obedience 
to them. Its primary end therefore is, not ſo 
much 


be 


cc 
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ſo much to reform offences, as to prevent them. [t 
is threatened with this view only: and though the 
execution of it may promote ends ſomewhat diffcr. 
ent, yet ſuch ought always to be conſidered as ſubor- 
dinate to that great one, which was clearly the ori- 
ginal intention. But, what if men will not be influ— 
enced by thele threats? What if they offend even 
with a view to mercy ; muſt puniſhment therefore 
be ſuſpended, and the divine threatenings entirely 
vain ? Certainly laws may, and ought to be ſup- 
ported, whatever the offender ſuffer by it ; and what 
may reatonably be threatened, may as reaſonably te 
executed. 
Be it therefore, that puniſhment is executed; yet 
ſtill the queſtion remains, whether the execution of 
it can have any other end than the reformation of the 
offender ; and conſequently, whether this end being 
once obtained, puniſhment muſt not ceaſe of courſe. 
To which I reply, that the execution of puniſhment 
may be intended, not merely to reform the off-nder, 
1, e. to bring him out of that bad moral ſtate in which 
he is at preſent, but likewiſe to prevent his relapſing 
into it, for the future. And if this be the caſe, then 
a preſent reformation may not be ſufficient to remove 
uniſhment ; which having a farther end, muſt 
continue till that end itſelf be gained. Though after 
all, the evil which men ſuffer, when conſidered in 
this view, is not ſo properly puniſhment as diſcipline. 
In this manner it is conſidered in holy ſcripture, and 
conſequently, repentance is ſo far from being the 
only end of puniſhment, that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it 
is no end of it at all. 

Yet this I will not inſiſt on at preſent. I will allow 
that the reſormation of offenders may be one end 
of inflicting puniſhment in certain cafes. But 
will it follow from hence, that it muſt be the only 
end of it in all caſes ? Will this gentleman aſſert, 


that the execution of capital puniſhment tends uf 
the 
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the reformation of the offender himſelf, and is for his 

ood Or if it be not ſo, it mult be abſolutely un- 
Iawful ? On this foot, what civil government can be 
ſupported 3 | 5 On 

But I ſhall be told, what have we to do with civil 
niſhments, when the divine only are in view? Right, 
and I ſhould not have ſtepped out of my way, if 
the gentleman had kept himſelf within tolerable 
bounds, and had not expreſſed himſelf in ſuch a 
manner, as to ſubvert civil government itſelf. How- 
ever I will confine myſelf to thoſe penalties which are 
properly divine ſanctions. Concerning which | m 1ſt 
aſſert, that the execution of them may ſerve for ge- 
neral example, and to contain other perſons beſide 
the ſufferer within the bounds of duty ; the honour 
and authority of laws are then ſupported, when the 
obedience of ſome is ſecured by the puniſhment of 
others. This will eaſily be allowed to be a nobler 
and more extenſive end, than the mere reformation 
of the offender himſelf : and conſequently to be 
more fit and proper to be purſued. 

Suppoſe this the caſe ; ſuppoſe a man is pu- 
niſhed for a terror to others: Is this puniſhment then 
for the offenders good ? why yes, perhaps, our gen- 
tleman will replv, both ends, to wit, the private good 
of the offender, and the public good of mankind 
may be purſued at once. Admitting this likewiſe, 
yet muſt the puniſhment ceaſe as ſoon as one end, 
VIZ. the offenders own good is obtained? And muſt 
no farther regard be had to that more extenſive end 
the terror of others? And if regard muſt likewiſe be 
had to this, muſt riot the puniſhment continue till 
this end likewiſe be ſufficiently obtained ? The con- 
ſequence is plain ; a man may, conſiſtently with the 
Juſt rules of government be puniſhe4 beyond what 
is neceſſary for his own mere amendment; and 


therefore may ſuffer puniſhments, which are not for 
his own good at all. | 


But 
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But our author ſtill goes on and ſays, this is mer: 
cruelty and malice. All puniſhment for puniſhment's 
fake muſt be ſo, and what he means by this is ex- 
plained juſt after, when he infers from hence,“ What- 
« ever puniſhment God inflicts. muſt be a mark of 
« his love.”—Of his love !-"To whom ? To the 
oftender ; for ſo it follows“ in not ſuffering his 
« creatures to remain in that miſerable ſtate which i; 
* inſeparable from ſin and wickedneſs, p. 42. 

To inflict puniſhments which are not mere marks 
of love to the offender, is ſays he, mere cruelty 
and malice. If this be the cafe, then all puiſſ- 
ment, conſidered as ſuch, muſt be cruelty; for con- 
ſidered in this view, it hath reſpect only to a fin 
committed; of which it is the proper effect and con- 
ſequence. | 

Put the caſe, that in the firſt appointment of 
things God had ordered that a certain courſe in itſelf 
fit and proper ſhould be followed by certain advan- 
tages, and the contrary by proportionable ſufferings 
over and above what ſhould neceſſarily riſe from na- 
tural conſtitution : Suppoſe likewiſe that he had 
given men intimations of this : On this foot men 
would have their choice life or death, happineſs or 
miſery would be ſet before them: Let us now ſup- 
poſe that man obſtinately purſues what he knows will 
be attended with mifery ; Is it cruelty to let him have 
his choice? | eb I OY 

If this be affirmed let us ſee” how matters will 
ſtand in .affairs relating to the natural order of 
things. Temperance and' ſobriety ſtrengthen the 
conſtitution, and promote Health: On the other 
hand, intemperance impairs both; and things may 
be carried ſo far, that no after-wiſdom, no repen- 
tance and amendment ſhall be able to repair the loſs. 
Is this conſtitution - wrong ? Or is God in ſuch a 
caſe, concerned to break thro? the ſettled courſe, and 
to remove the evils a man hath fooliſhly e 2 
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himſelf theſe things cannot be affirmed. What wiſ- 
dom hath ordained, it is the concern of wiſdom to 
ſupport. Goodneſs and mercy are here entirely out 
of the queſtion ; which (as I noted before) cannot 
require any thing inconſiſtent with wiſdom. 

In this I am ſupported by a remarkable aſſertion 
of our author himſelf: “ [i. e. juſtice and mercy] 
« oblige not God either to puniſh or to pardon any 
« farther than his infinite wiſdom ſees fit.” 

p. 41, The queſtion therefore on this foot, will be, 
whether wiſdom requires, that no offender ſhould be 
puniſhed but for his own gcod ; or rather, whether 
it doth not much more require he ſhould be pu- 


ſay is, whether the nature of government, and con- 
ſequently the wiſdom of its adminiſtration, doth not 
require this, and if it doth, then puniſhment may 
be inflicted with a view to public ſervice ; and to do 
ſois not to act with cruelty but wiſdom; in ſhort it 
is to act in a way Which the offender muſt approve, 
at the ſame time he ſuffers. 

A gentleman indeed, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
the author I am now dealing with, in his ſecond ad- 
dreſs to the inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter, 
endeavours to carry the matter ſomewhat farther : 
aſſerting, * That the wiſdom of God will oblige 
him to ſorgive the penitent,” this is ſomething : 
But then how does he make it good ? Why thus, 
He then becomes what God in his wiſdom re- 
* quires him to be; and it would be cruelty and 
rage, not wiſdom and juſtice, to affliq him un- 
** neceſſarily.” To which he adds, © Puniſhment 
* hath never a retroſpect, (for what is paſt cannot 


** ſor the future.” p. 7 
after tranſgreſſion, man is what God's wiſdom re- 


quires he ſhould be now; and therefore to be ſure, 
G no 


niſned for the terror of others: The queſtion 1 


be helped), but is deſigned only to prevent the like 


By repentance, 1. e. a preſent ſtate of obedience 
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nd. puniſhments can. be laid on him upon that ae. 
count, ſuch would be inconſiſtent with juſtice and 
wifdom. But will a preſent obedience prove that 
he hath always obeyed? And may not a man be 
liable >yſuffer, as well for a paſt as a preſent diſobe- 
dience ?gWhy, no ſays he, what is paſt cannot be 
helped. This is true indeed, but if this be an ob- 
Jection againſt puniſhing paſt tranſgreſſions, it «qual- 
ly holds againſt all puniſhment whatſoever : For no 
tranſgreſſions can be puniſhed till they are commit- 
ted; ang as ſoon as they are once committed, they 
are pa irrecoverable. So far is this from be- 
ing true, . puniſhment has never any retroſpect, 
that the very nature of puniſhment neceſſarily carries 
us back to a foregoing crime. | 
Well but he will tell us, the ſtreſs of his argu- 

ment lies in another point, viz. that by repentance 
man becomes what God would have him be ; and 
therefore to afflit him in ſuch a caſe, would be to 
afflict him unneceſſarily.—But how doth this conſe- 
quence appear? May not the ſupport of govern- 
ment and laws make this neceſſary ? May not com- 
mon good, and the general enforcement of obedience 
require it? If this prove the caſe, ſuch a perſon would 
not be afflicted unneceſſarily. For though no necellity 
ſhould be ſuppoled to ariſe from the preſent conditi- 
on of the offender, yet it is ſufficient for our purpoſe, 
if- it be found to ariſe from the condition of the 
world. e 

To conclude this point, foraſmuch as puniſhment 
is one of the ſanctions of God's laws, the primary 
deſign of which muſt be, to enforce obedience t0 
them, it follows if it be conſiſtent with juſtice and 
goodneſs to make this ſanction at firſt, it mult equal- 
ly be ſo to execute it. But then how far it is ne, 
ceſſary to deal either with tenderneſs or rigour, __ 
to grant or with-hold a pardon, is a point hic 
wiſdom only can determine; for goodneſs and m= 
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cy can never determine on one fide, whilſt wiſdom 
takes the other. To know therefore how far men 
can aſſuredly depend on abſolute pardon, upon re- 
pentance, they muſt know all the meaſures of divine 
i. e. infinite wiſdom ; which being aboy Human 
reaſon, nothing can in that way be pro Hope 
men did, and reaſonably might ; but we are not now 
ſpeaking of hope, but aſſurance. Upon the ſtrength 
of this we mult affirm, that as human reaſon cannot 


give us full aſſurance of pardon upon our repentance, 


ſo it fails in one of the moſt important articles, 
whereby the intereſt of virtue in the preſefit ſtate of 
things muſt be ſupported. 

I ſh& have leſs occaſion to enlarge on my next 

oint, viz. that conſidering the preſent corruption of 
1 nature, a tolerable reformation cannot be ex- 
pected without extraordinary aſſiſtance: The aſſur- 
ance of this is one of the greateſt encouragements to 
ſet about it heartily, and without it few will have cou- 
rage enough to attempt any thing of moment. 

On this part of mine argument two things are to 
be conſidered. 1. The uſefulneſs and expediency 
of ſome extraordinary aſſiſtance for carrying on the 
intereſts of virtue. And in the next place, the im- 
poſſibility of proving on the foot of mere natural 
reaſon, that ſuch aſhſtance will be given us. The 
latter point will be readily granted by our adverſaries ; 
and therefore we have nothing to do but evince the 
former. ; 

Now I ſhall deſire nothing to be allowed me here, 
but what is plain and known matter of fact; no- 
thing but what muſt be granted by every man, who 
will conſider either what happens abroad, or paſſes 
within his own mind at home. That there are a 
great number of temptations to turn aſide from the 
rules of righteouſneſs ; that there is a ſtrange prone- 
neſs in the temper and diſpoſitions of mankind, to - 
comply with theſe temptations, that there are affec- 
G 2 tions 
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tions and paſtigns, which 'tis difficult to keep within 
due bounds ; that however various theſe may be in 
different men, yet every one is in ſome particular or 
other liable to be governed by them, that education, 
cuſtom, way of life and the like, do flirengthen 
and confirm theſe diſpoſitions ; and as they render 
immoral acts agreeable for the preſent, muſt throw 
great difficulties in the ways of obedience : All 
this, I fay muſt be allowed me. Upon this foot! 
argue, that without ſomething more than mere phi- 
loſophy can ſuggeſt to us, we cannot expect any great 
matters to be performed. 'For however it may be 
ſuppoſed, that human wiſdom would be ſufficient 
were men in an equal poiſe between virtue ayd vice; 
yet what can this do when men are influenced by 
ſuch deſires as they know not how to contradict? 
In ſuch a caſe reaſon and the ſenſe of duty, if 
they cannot influence men, will but aggravate their 
misfortune; ſince they muſt reproach them for ha- 
ving done what they had not reſolution enough to 
| forbear. 

The gentleman I am arguing againſt, frequently 
tells us of the frailty and imperfection of man. What 
is th's but a confeſlion of the point I am contending 
for? If men are really fo exceeding frail, and unapt 
either to attend to duty, or to proſecute it with re- 
ſolution; what great matters can be expected? In 
this ſtate of things ſomewhat muſt be done, either to 
deſtroy temptations, or to enable men to conquer 
them. If therefore the ſupreme Being ſhall in great 
compaſſion encourage us by the promiſe of his own aſ- 
ſiſtance; if every perſon who is fincerely willing to 
attempt his recovery, ſhall have aſſurance that his 
attempts will not be vain, then a foundation will be 
laid for proſ-cuting this pont with vigour : In 
(uch a caſe no difficulties will be ſufficient to diſ- 
courage men; for they may conſider that God's 
ſtrength will be made perfect in weakneſs. 2 e 9: 
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The concluſion from hence is manif<ett ; foraſmuch 
as the ſtate of things is ſuch, that ſomething more 
is exp<dient as a means of virtue, than mere human 
reaſon can furniſh us withal ; and foraſmuch as the 
law or religion of nature can reach no farther than 
human reaton can carry us, this law or religion muſt 
ſo far fail ; and therefore is not, as this author con- 
tends, abſolutely perfect. 

Before I quit this ſubject, it will be proper to exa- 
mine what this gentle man hath advanced on the other 
ſide. His arguments are looſely ſcattered in ſeveral 
parts of his book, but the whole amount of them 
may be reduced to theſe three paints : 

1. The law of nature proceeds from God, who is 
abſolutely wiſe and perfect. 

2. It is the rule whereby we muft judge concerning 
the perfection of every other law. | 

3. It is that law whereby the moſt perfect Being 
directs and governs his own actions. 

1. The law of nature muſt be an abſolutely per- 
fect law, becauſe it proceeds from God, who is infi- 
nitely wiſe and perfect. Thus p. 3. A. If God 
* from the beginning gave man a religion, I aſk, 
vas that religion perfect or imperfect?“ B.“ Moſt 
perfect no doubt, ſince no religion can come from 
a Being of infinite wiſdom and perfection, but 
what is abſolutely perfect.“ The ſame way of rea- 
ſoning occurs again, p. 8, 20, 60, 283, be ſides ſe- 
veral other places. Our author, we ſee, lays no ſmall 
ſtreſs on it. But whether it really deſerves ſuch re- 
gard, ſhall be confidered immediately. 


The law of nature is without doubt, the law of 


God; and without ſuppoſing it to be ſo, we fhall be 
unable to prove it ſtrictly obligatory, i. e. to be 
properly ſpeaking any law at all. | 

We admit, in the next place, that God cannot 


preſcribe imperfectly. If he gives us laws, theſe muſt | 


be perfect, or ſuited to the ends for which they were 
given 
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given. The law of nature therefore is perfect in its 
kind ; and will anſwer thoſe purpoſes, which a law 
of that kind can anſwer. But it will not follow from 
hence that it is abſolutely perfect, and incapable of 
any addition whatſoever. Every ſpecies of creatures 
is perfect ;—perfect, I mean, in its kind, but who 
will aſſert, that any one ſpecies is abſolutely perfect, 
and incapable of receiving any farther degre:s of ex- 
cellence ? The ſame which I have obſerved conce;n- 
ing the creatures of God's power, will equally hold 
as to the preſcriptions of his will. They are both 
perfect in their kind, but as the one, when compared 
with more noble creatures, may be ſaid to be rela- 
tively imperfect, ſo may the other likewiſe, when 
compared with more excellent diſpenſations. 

I have obſerved before, that the law of nature can- 
not be more perfect than our reaſon itſelf is; becauſe 
it cannot reach farther than our reaſon itſelf can car- 
ry us. Had God therefore created us with lower de- 
grees of reaſon than what we now enjoy, our nature 
would ſtill have been in its kind perfect, and the law, 
which our reaſon muſt in ſuch a caſe have taught us, 
would in this ſenſe have been perfect likewiſe. But 
would it have been as perfect, or ſo extenſive as it is 
at preſent? No certainly, ſeveral things fitting and 
proper, and which are now plain and evident, would 
then have eſcaped our notice. Should God add to 
us any new faculties, new meaſures of duty would 
ariſe, our obligations would be different, and the law 
of nature enlarged ; additions would, in ſuch a caſe 
be made toit. And if this be true, then the law of 
nature as it now ſubſiſts, neither is, nor can be ab- 
ſolutely perfect. | 

Nor doth this at all derogate from the wiſdom and 
perfection of the ſupreme Being, the author of this 
law. For the defects of it ariſe, not from the nature 


of God, but of the creature. This law hath Ou 
| 0 


we © 
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of obliging, i. e. it is properly a law, juſt fo far as 
men do or may ſee the reaſons and fitneſſes of things. 
It fails therefore on this account only, becauſe men 
themſelves are deficient and imperfect. 

In the original ſtate of purity and excellence, in 
which man was firſt created, 1 queſtion not but it 
reached to every thing morally fit for man, in theſe 
circumſtances to do. But when our nature became 
corrupt, the underſtanding being darkened, and the 
will perverted, 1. e. when men had ſunk beneath 
themſelves, then this law itſelf ſuffered likewiſe. From 
that time forward, the law of nature, and the rule of 
fitneſs were no longer commenſurate to each other; 
and the former fell ſhort of the latter, in proportion 
as human capacities chanced to be impaired. 

If it be ſaid, that God was concerned to preſerve 
his own laws in the original extent, by preventing 
ſuch corruptions in human nature as ſhould be preju- 
dicjal to them this is rather a bold preſumption 
what God ought to have done, than a proving what 
he actually hath done. And beſides, if any allowance 
ſhould be made to the argument, it may be turned 1 
conceive to our advantage; as ſhewing how fit and 
proper it was for the fupreme Being to aid the impera 
fections of our reaſon, and to reſtore and remforce 
that law by a ſpecial revelation, which was in a great 
degree loſt through ignorance and error, | ; 

2. The ſecond argument is this, the law of na- 
ture is the rule by which we muſt judge concern- 
ing the perfection of every other law, and conſe- 
quently muſt be abſolutely perfect itſelf. His words 
are theſe, © If this law [i. e. the law of nature] 
„is the teſt of the perfection of any written law, 
<« muſt not that be the moft perfect law, by which 
the perfection of all others is to be tried ? p. 199. 

If the gentleman by law of nature in this place 
means, that ſyſtem of moral ꝓrinciples and ö 

whic 
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which is by us diſcoverable in the uſe of reaſon, we 
ſhall eaſily ſee the fallacy of his argument, and if he 
intends any thing elſe, there is a manifeſt inconſiſ- 
tency in his method of proceeding. This law (ays 
he is the teſt of the perfection of any written law, 
but to whom is it ſuch a teſt ?—To men certainly. 
Now if this be true, then it is evident, he muſt in- 
tend by law of nature, juſt ſo much as the perſon, 
who uſes this teſt, is maſter of : For no man can 
examine the truth of a propoſition by any principles, 
to which he is an entire ſtranger. The queition therc- 
fore is this, whether this law as being the ſuppoſed 
teſt of every other law, be for that reaſon abſolutely 
perfect? I conceive not, and this will appear from 
conſidering how far, and in what ſenſe other laws are 
to be tried by it. 

Thus much is evident, that as nothing can poſſi- 
bly be true, which is really inconſiſtent with a ſelt- evi- 
dent or demonſtrated truth, ſo nothing can poſſibly be 
the will of God by revelation, which is contradic- 
tory to the will of the ſame God manifeſted by rea- 
ſon. What is evidently required from conſidering 
the natures of things, cannot poſſibly be forbidden 
by revelation ; and ſo what is manifeſtly forbidden 
in the former way, cannot poſſibly be required in the 
latter. The province of reaſon is, in this caſe to 
judge, not whether an acknowledged law is to be 
received or rejected, but whether ſomething propoſed 
to us as a divine law, be really ſuch or no. And 
eyen here we judge by our reaſon, not abſolutely 
whether it ought to be rejected or not, but only juſt 
ſo far as the teſt whereby we try it reaches. For 
when we are got beyond this, we are unable to prove 
any thing either way, and thereforeſince nothing can 
be ſufficiently proved from the nature of the 
thing as far as it appears to us, we call for proof from 


external evidence. It is plain then that our law of 
na- 
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nature or the moral principles and precepts which our 
reaſon teaches, however it may be admitted as a eſt, 

et is not any abſolute teſt, whereby every law pro- 
poſed muſt be tried. And if it be a teſt only in a li- 
mitted ſenſe, then we cannot infer its abſolute per- 
fection from the preſent argument. 

Put the caſe that men have no other rule or teſt 
to judge by, this hath been, and ſtill is the caſe in 
many parts of the world. In ſuch circumſtances 
they are concerned no doubt, to make the beſt uſe 
of it they can, and ſhall accordingly be acquitted 
or condemned by God, as they adhere to, or de- 
viate from this rule. But will it follow from hence, 
thar becauſe this is the beſt, indeed the only rule they 
have, it is therefore abſolutely perfect? By no means: 
And for the ſame reaſon our author would main- 
tain the abſolute perfection of this law, viz, that 
it is the only teſt ſuch men have of moral and re- 
ligious matters; we may aſſert likewiſe, that the 
ſenſes of brutes are abſolutely perfect; for theſe like- 
wiſe are their only teſt of outward and ſenſible ob- 
jects. 

; 3. Our author endeavours to evince the ſame point 
by a third argument, viz. this is the law by which 
God directs his own actions, and conſequently it 
muſt be abſolutely perfect, I am ſurpriſed, ſays 
* he, to find the Doctor, ſi. e. Dr. Clark] argu- 

ing as tho' that law, which is a moſt perfect rule 
to the moſt perfect Being, is not perfect enough 
* for his imperfect creatures; tho' their whole per- 
* fection conſiſts in imitating him, and governing 
their actions by the ſame rule.“ P. 398. Two 
things are here affirmed ; 1. That the law of nature 
is the moſt perfect rule to the moſt perfect Being. 
And 2. that our whole perfection conſiſts in imitat- 
mg God, and governing our actions by the ſame 
rule, 


Since 
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Since this gentleman affirms, that the law of na. 
ture is the moſt perfect rule to the moſt perfect Be- 
ing, I muſt remind him of his own definition of the 
term, with which he ſet out in his ſecond chapter. 
There he declares expreſly, “ By natural religion! 
« underſtand the belief of a God, and the ſenſe and 
practice of thoſe duties which reſult from the know- 
* ledge we by our reaſon, have of him and his perfec- 
« tions, &c.” Now is this really the moſt perfect rule 
to the moſt perfect Being? I human knowledge the 
meaſure of the divine? And are theſe rules, even 
the moſt compleat collection of them we are able 
to frame; Are theſe I ſay, the exact and adequate 
meaſures of the divine conduct? If not, why does 
this gentleman change the ſtate of the queſticn ? and 
when he is debating concerning the perfection of 
that law of nature, which human knowledge is ca- 
pable of diſcovering, why does he tell us, that the 
rule by which God directs his own actions is abſc- 
lutely perfect? This is arguing entirely beſide the 
purpoſe; and may ſerve as well to prove any other 
prop ſition as this. 

The rule of God's actions is indeed an abſolutely 
perfect rule. But our law of nature may. and cer- 
tainly does fall vaſtly ſhort of it. The former is the 
rule which a perfectly wiſe Being ſets himſe}f. The 
latter is the rule, which weak and imperfect creatures 
are able to diſcover ; and therefore theſe mult differ as 
much from each other as infinite from finite; or di- 
vine wiſdom from human ignorance. 

Nor is the ſecond poſition in this argument true, 
viz. that our whole perfection conſiſts in imitating 
God, and governing our actions by the ſame rule by 
which he governs his. It is true indeed, there are fe- 
veral general rules common to the ſupreme Being and 
his intelligent creatures; ſuch as are the rules of Jut- 
tice, goodneſs, and the like. But even here, many 


things may be inſtances of juſtice or 3 0 
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the one, which will not be ſo in the other; and God 
hath a right to do, what man can have no right to 
imitate. | 

The reaſon of this is clear. The Rate and con- 
dition of the ſupreme Being is infinitely different 
from ours ; and therefore what 1s fit and proper for 
him, may be unfit and improper for us. A magt- 
trate may take away a life not only with innocence, 
but praiſe ; which to do, in a private ſubject would 
be murder. We muſt conclude therefore, that hu- 
man perfection cannot conſiſt in 1mitating God ſim- 
ply, but only fo far as our condition will make his 
actions 1mitable by us. | 

And if our perfection doth not conſiſt in imitating 
God ſimply, much leſs can it be affirmed that our 
whole perfection conſiſts in it. If this were the caſe, 
what would become of obedience to God? For 1 
cannot conceive but the moral perfection of the crea- 
ture muſt imply an abſolute ſubjection to the Crea- 
tor : What again would become of patience, tempe- 
ranc?, ſobriety ? Virtues ſurely which carry with them 
ſome perfection in beings compounded of an animal, 
as well as a rational part. Theſe are perfections pro- 
per to us, things in which we cannot poſſibly imitate 
God; and therefore our whole perfection cannot poſ- 
ſibly conſiſt in an imitation of him. 

In ſhort the rule of fitneſs with regard to God is 
one thing; and the rule of fitneſs with regard to 
creatures is another. The rule of the divine actions 
is, no doubt an abſolutely perfect rule; but this I 
have obſerved in many inſtances, cannot reach to us 
at all, and with regard to us, we ought always to 
diſtinguiſh between a rule of fitneſs, and a law of 
duty. The fitneſs of things will be to us a Jaw, 
Juſt ſo far as we are capable of knowing it, and no 
farther. And when we are treating concerning the 
law of nature, as we ought to underſtand by it what 
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is to us properly a law, ſo it is evident, the perfec. 
tion of this law muſt reach juſt ſo far as the perfec- 
tion of our rational faculties reaches ; which, if the 

come ſhort of abſolute perfection, the rule or law 
diſcovered by them muſt do ſo likewiſe. Any other 
abſolutely perfect law of nature is, with regard to 
us, an imaginary thing, and ſubſiſts no where, but 
in the mind of him whois abſolutely perfect. 
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IWhether The Law or Religion of Nature be immutable, 
in ſuch a ſenſe eſpecially, as to be incapable of admit- 
ting any additional precepts, 


F RO M the abſolute perfection of the law or re- 
ligion of nature, our author proceeds to infer, that it 
muſt be incapable of any kind of alteration, inca- 
pable of addition or diminution, aud as immutable 
as the author of it. Can revelation therefore ſays he, 
add any thing to a religion abſolutely perfect, uni- 
verſal and immutable ?” p. 3, 4. We ſee in theſe 
words his application of the principle before examin- 
ed. If the religion of nature be abſolutely perfect, it 
muſt be immutable ; it can admit of no addition or di- 
minution, and conſequently God cannot require any 
thing by revelation, which was not antecedently re- 
quired by the law of nature. 

But what if this law be not abſolutely perfect? 
Then I hope it may be capable of ſome additions; 
and certain things may become duties by revelation, 
which were not ſo before. 

This point concerning the immutability of the law 
of nature, may be neceſſary to be ſtated clearly ; not 
only becauſe our author builds much uno it, but 
likewiſe becauſe the groſs denial of a dectrin:, gene- 
rally 
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rally allowed, may perhaps give cauſe of offence to 
ſerious and good men. And yet fince | have explained 
myſelf fo diſtinctly in my firſt chapter, and ſhewn, 
that by law of nature nothing more ſhould be un- 
der ſtood, than ſuch a collection of moral principles 
and precepts, as human reaſon teaches ; after this! 
tay it may be hoped, that no difficulties will ariſe on 
this head. For if the extent of this law muſt be 
meaſured by human reaſon, the law itſelf cannot be 
more immutable than human reaſon itſelf is: It muſt 
vary as human reaſon itſelf does; and be capable of 
the very ſame additions or diminutions. 

There are indeed two ſenſes in which the expreſ- 
ſion is ſometimes uſed. It either ſignifies a perfect 
collection of all thoſe moral principles and precepts 
which have a foundation in the nature and reaſon of 
things, or elfe, ſuch a one as we are capable of mak- 
ing in the uſe of reaſon. In the latter ſenſe it is 
plainly mutable; and of this every one muſt be con- 
ſcious, who confiders that his duty is daily enlarged, 
as he makes greater improvements in moral ſcience. 
And as to the former, though it be not properly tous 
a law, yetif it were fo, I queſtion whether it would 
be found immutable, as contended for by this author. 

The law in this view, takes in every thing which 
is morally fit to be done; yet ſtill it cannot be more 
immutable than thoſe fitneſſes are on which it is found- 
ed, nor theſe fitneſſes, than the relations in which 
men ſtand to other beings ; nor theſe relations than 
the beings are which are thus related. Any conſide- 
rable change here may affect the whole in ſome de- 
gree; may produce new relations, new fitneſſes; and 
upon that account, become the ground of new duties. 
If one relation be deſtroyed, the law which before 
ſubſiſted, will ſuffer diminution ; and if a new rela- 
tion ariſes; it muſt admit of addition. 

I know itis frequently maintained by very learned 


writers, that the Jaw of nature is immutable 2 
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the aſſertion when rightly underſtood is true. What 
is fit and right, muſt be agreeable to the will of God: 
And what he upon that account wills at one time, 
he muſt will for ever, the ſtate and condition of 
things ſtill continuing in every reſpect the ſame. 
Virtue and vice are not merely arbitrary things. What 
is morally fit and proper, is virtuous ; what is morally 
unfit and improper, vicious: And the ſame wiſe and 
good Being who conſtituted nature in ſuch a man- 
ner, that this fitneſs or unfitneſs ſhould immediately 
reſult from-it, muſt intend that every intelligent Being, 
as far as he is capable of diſcerning theſe things, 
ſhould act agreeably. Had men exiſted in any other 
part of infinite duration, under the ſame circumſtances 
as they do at preſent, as the ſame actions would have 
been fit or unfit, ſo the ſame precepts muſt have con- 
{tituted their rule or law, And ſhould human kind 
continue to exiſt, as they do now, in any ſuppoſea- 
ble portions of futurity, the ſame rules muſt ſtill con- 
tinue ; and the ſupreme Being mult exact a confor- 
mity to them, as far as men ſhall be capable of know-- 
ing them. In this ſenſe, and this only, can it be 
maintained, that the law of nature is eternal and un- 
changeable. It is eternal and unchangeable upon ſup- 
poſition that things always were, and always will be, in 
the ſame ſtate and condition, and no otherwiſe ; for if 
any conſiderable changes happen in theſe, a propor- 
tionable change muſt likewiſe follow in the rule of fit- 
neſs, and conſequently in the law of nature. 

It is frequently ſuppoſed by this writer that the 
condition of human nature, as far as morality is con- 
cerned, hath always been and ever muſt continue as 
it is at preſent : I ſhall therefore aſſign three very re- 
markable ſtates, with the conſequent alterations from 
the one to the other; and point out ſome of the more 
obvious changes in the rule of conduct which muſt 
reſult from thence. | 

And 
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And firſt it is very certain that man came origi. 
nally from the hands of God pure and innocent, with 
tuch a ſufficiency of intellectual powers, and ſuch a 
balance of the affections and paſſions as might an- 
twer the original purpoſe of his creation. That ſuch 
a ſtate there once was, cannot be diſputed by this 
author, who contends that this 1s ſtil] the condition 
of our nature. In ſuch a ſtate, as man's intellec- 
tual abilities muſt be ſuppoſed to reach to every thing 
by which he might anſwer the end of his being, ſo 
his law of nature or ſcheme of duty muſt be equally 
extenſive, And as his affections and paſſions were 
nicely balanced, ſo no abatemements could be plead- 
ed ſor the leaſt deviation from this rule. Such a per- 
fection of his condition muſt require a like perfection 
in his obedience. Still as man was free, and his per- 
feckions, however great, yet were not abſolute or 
unlimitted, it was pothible he might one time or other 
tranſgreſs, which if it ſhould prove the caſe, we are 
concerned to ſearch the conſequence. 

The firſt thing which muſt follow is, he muſt be 
obnoxious to puniſhment. In the next place, his 
tranſgreſſion may be of ſuch a kind, as to diminiſh 
both his intellectual and moral abilities; to cloud his 
reaſon, to diſſipate his thoughts, and to inflame his 
paſſions; ſo that he ſhall not only be filled with 
anxiety for what is paſt, and fears of what is to come, 
but likewiſe find the return to duty difficult and pain- 
ful. It may happen, laſtly, that his very trame 
and conſtitution ſhall be diſordered to ſuch a degree, 
as to be propagated in the very ſame manner to poſte- 
rity ; from whence it may follow, that human na- 
ture, Which was at firſt pure, ſhall become cor- 
rupted ; and man neither capable of diſcovering every 
thing fit and proper to be done, nor yet diſpoſed to 
praQtiſe uniformly what is known. 

This leads me to conſider a ſecond ſtate of 


human nature; which is by no means imaginar) 
bu 
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but the real condition in which it ſubſiſts at preſent. 
This then is a ſtate of corruption ; aud as every 
man hath, in conſequence of this, gone oft from the 
known rules of duty, it is likewiſe a ſtate of guilt. 
Upon account of his corruption, (that part of it, 
I mean, which relates to the defects of his under- 
ſtanding) the proper rules of conduct will be leſs 
open to him, ſo far as this, his very law itſelf 
will be impaired : But then in another reſpect a new 
duty muſt ariſe ; as he is a ſinner, repentance is 
neceſſary, which was impoſſible in a ſtate of inno- 
cence. Under repentance I do here comprehend, 
ſorrow for fin, ſupplication for pardon, and reſolu- 
tion of amendment; all which as they do neceſſarily 
ariſe from our preſent circumſtances, ſo muſt the 
likewiſe require every other particular, which may 
ſerve to promote and finiſn our repentance. Who 
does not ſee, that in this view cf things, the rule 
of human conduct muſt be ſomewhat difterent from 
what it would have been, had men continued in their 
original perfection, and maintained their innocence 
inviolate! | | 

Let us ſuppoſe then, upon mens fincere endea- 
vours to diſcharge their duty, that God ſhall accept 
them, pardon their tranſgreſſions, and receive them 
to favour; in a word, after removing them into ano- 
ther world, ſhall beſtow on them thoſe rewards, 
which were originally intended them. This will 
bring on a third ſtate, by divines termed a ſtate 
of glory. In this, however it ſhould be ſuppoſed, 
that the relation between God and man, as creator 
and creature, and between all other intelligent beings 
as fellow creatures, ſtill ſubſiſting; the rule of 
conduct muſt fo far be invariably the ſame ; yet o- 
ther relations being altered, the refult of them muſt 
vary hkewiſe, Tho' as St. Paul tells us, chari 
never faileth, (1 Cor. xiii. 8.) yet faith and hope, 
as inſtruments only for the attainment of perfection 


In 
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in the preſent life muſt ceaſe hereafter. When the 
ties of civil ſociety ſhall be diffolved, all the duties 
ariſing from them muſt fail of courſe; ſeveral new 
engagements founded on the then ſtate of things, 
muſt ſucceed, of which we have no diſtin concepti- 
onsnow : And whether men may not advance infinite- 
ly in degrees of perfection, be always acquiring new 
relations, and ſtill enlarging their duties to all eter. 
nity, is a point, which as it cannot be certainly 
evinced on the one hand, ſo neither can it be clearly 
diſproved on the other. 

Yet be this matter as it will, . ſuppoſing the lawof 
nature to be as immutable as this author contends; 
all that can follow from 1t 1s, that the law of nature, 
as ſuch, will be incapable of addition or diminu- 
tion; 1. e. nothing which was once a part of this 
law, will ever ceaſe to be ſo; and nothing can ever 
in time become a part of this law, which was not 
ſuch always. If all this were allowed the gentle- 
man, I cannot ſee what advantage he can make of 
it. For can any concluſions be drawn from hence 
to prove, that no other law can poſſibly be given 
us ? Will it follow, that God cannot command any 
thing elſe ; cannot exerciſe our obedience by any 
one particular, which reaſon doth not ſhew to have 
been our duty always ? 

This indeed is ftrenuouſly contended for by our 
author, who hath ſpent no ſmall part of his book on 
this very point.“ The queſtion,” ſays he is, © whe- 
« ther God, who for many ages did not com- 
mand or forbid any thing but what was moral 
« or immoral ; nor yet does fo to the greateſt part 
e of mankind, has, in ſome places, and ſome caſes 
* broke into the rule of his own conduct, and 
e iſſued out certain commands which have no foun- 
dation in reaſon, by obliging men to obſerve ſuch 
* things as would not oblige, were they not im- 
<« poſed ; or, if the impoſition was taken off, drr 
| cc imm - 
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„Jo ſuppoſe then ſuch commands, is it not to 
« ſuppoſe God acts arbitrarily, and commands for 
© commanding ſake ? Can ſuch commands be the 
effect of infinite wiſdom and gocdneſs?” p. 116. 
ere then he aſſerts, that ſuch commands cannot be 
iven us, becauſe they cannot proceed from infi- 
re wiſdom and goodneſs. Not content with this, 
e advances a ſtep farther ; ana maintains it would 
e tyranny in God to require any thing of a po- 
tive nature, © Can ſo kind and tender a parent 
as God play the tyrant, and impoſe commands 
on us, which do not flow from the relations we 
ſand in to him and one another?” p. 30. And 
tho! he had not as yet carried the matter high 
nough, in another place he tells us, that in giving 
recepts, God muſt deal with us, juſt as one man 
des by another, i. e. not by dictating and preſcrib- 
Ig to him without aſſigning the reaſon of the 
recept, but © only by propoſing arguments to con- 
vince his underſtanding and influence his will 
for to go beyond this, would be making im- 
preſſions on man as a ſeal does on wax, to the 
confounding his reaſon and liberty in chuſing.“ 
199. ; 

As this 18 a favourite point with our author, and 
conſiderable moment in the preſent debate, I 
all confider it diſtinctly; and, to make the matter 
arer, ſhall, 


1. State the queſtion ;—in the next place pro- 
le ſuch arguments as ſeem proper to determine it; 


and then examine the principal objections alledged 
our author. | 


The queſtion itſelf is ſet forth to us under diſſe- 
at terms, as it occurs, in different parts of this au- 
ors performance. Sometimes he demands, Whe- 
H 2 | cc ther 


immediately return to their primitive indifference? 
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„ther God can give us precepts not founded in 
“ reaſon ?”—Sometimes—* precepts concerning 
* things would not oblige unleſs they were in. 
c poſed ;”——ſometimes—* precepts concerning 
things indifferent; — and ſometimes again pre. 
c cepts poſitive.” I take it his doctrine is moſt Il 
repreſented under this laſt expreſſion ; and therefore 
I ſhall chooſe to propoſe the queſtion thus, whether 
poſitive precepts can Psd toi God ? 

My firſt remark in order to ſtate the queſtion ſhall 
be this, the term poſitive may be underſtocd either 
in a relative, or elſe in an abſolute ſenſe. 

Poſitive precepts, in the former ſenſe, are thoſe, 
which however founded in the real natures and ies. 
ſons of things, yet to perſons unacquainted with their 
proper grounds, muſt appear a founded in the 
mere will and authority of the impoſer. Thele, 
whatever they may be in themſelves, are to them 
poſitive ; and thoſe who obſerve them, muſt act eu- 
tirely on the authority of the preſcriber. 

By poſitive, in the latter ſenſe, I mean thoſe pre- 
cepts which are not founded in the reaſons of things, 
matters which we are concerned about, not in vinue 
of any principles antecedent to the command, but 
purely in conſequence of the command itſelf; and 
therefore as they owe all their force to expreſs con. 
mand, ſo when that ceaſes, all concern of ous 
about them muſt ceaſe likewiſe. 

I muſt obſerve, in the next place, with reference 
to this latter ſenſe of the term poſitive, that it es- 
cludes either of thoſe reaſons only which are of a m6 
ral kind, or thoſe likewiſe which are natural. Þy 
the one I would be underſtood to mean that fitne 
or unfitneſs of things, upon account of which ve 
term actions virtuous or vicious; by the other, 


niencies or inconveniencies, which ariſe from = 
| actions. 
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actions. Theſe, tho? in fact they more frequently 
determine men than moral reaſons are found to do, 
et are in truth of an inferior kind; and he who 
aer an advantage, or incurs a diſadvantage, hath 
a very different ſenſe of it, on the reflection from what 
that perſon feels, who performs a worthy action, or 
is guilty of a baſe one. The one may be the rule of 
private prudence, Or of civil policy; «he other as 
manifeſting a divine command, is the ground of ſtrict 
and proper duty, 5 Eos 
Over and above what hath hitherto been noted, 
we ſhould obſerve beſides, that a diſtinction may be 
made between means and ends, and this principally 
with reference to moral reaſons. By moral ends, 
I underſtand thoſe actions which being immediately 
ſuited to the relations in which we ſtand, have no 
reference to any other actions of a moral kind; and 
by means, thoſe which only conduce to promote and 
forward what I have above called moral ends ; 
which as they are more nearly or more remotely con- 
nected with them, muſt be eſteemed of greater or 
J OR 32 
Of theſe like wiſe there are ſome, which on proper 
occaſions do naturally conduce to the practice of 
virtue. I would inſtance in ſelf-denial: This ſerves 
to give us a more entire command over ourſelves, 
and enable us the better to keep within proper bounds. 
Others conduce to this end, not thro' any natural 
efficacy, but merely in conſequence of inſtitution 
and appointment. Thus that reverent poſture which 
is uled in prayer, ſerves to promote devotion ; not 
indeed by any neceſſary connexion with the duty, 
0 8 as ſuch a poſture is appointed to expreſs 
umility. 828 85 . 
Thoſe means which naturally conduce to moral 
ends, are proportionably as they conduce to them, 
of moral conſideration ; and as the ends at which 
| | | --- met 
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they are aimed ought to be choſen by us, fo tho 
means ſhould likewiſe be choſen, as naturally won. 
ducive to thoſe ends. But the caſe is ſomewhat dit 
ferent in reference to inſtituted means. Theſe 8 
having no neceſſary connexion with the practice of 
virtue are ſtrictly poſitive. Other means might pol. * 
ſibly have been appointed equally ſerviceable 10 
their ends; and conſequently other means may be 
preſcribed to us, equally conſiſtent with fitneſs ar 
the reaſon of things. 

Theſe remarks having been offered, in order to 
ſtate this point more clearly, I ſhall paſs on to ſhew 
what I think myſelf concerned to maintain. | 

I do aſſert therefore,, in the firſt place, that God 
may give us poſitive commands, in the relative ſenſe 
of that expreſſion ; or, that he may require us to 
perform or abſtain from certain actions, without 
aſſigning the proper grounds and reaſons of the com- 
mand. Such, for inſtance, the precept given to 
our firſt parents, in reference to the tree of good 
and evil ſeems to be. I ſhall not preſume to deter- 
mine whether there might not be ſome poiſonous 
quality in the fruit which occaſioned the command: 
Perhaps there might, but yet in the injunction given 
to our firſt parents, nothing of this appears ; and 
therefore, their obſervance of it muſt have been re- 
ſolved rather into the abſolute authority of thecom- 

mander, than any appearing reaſon of the command. 
| I do afſert, in the next place, chat God may give 
men precepts not founded in the moral reaſons of 
things ; precepts relating to matters which are not 
to be conſidered as moral ends, or as moral neceſſary 
means, and the matter of which is not orga? 

fit, nor immediately connected with things whic 
are ſo. And yet I muſt maintain, that even in ſuch 
caſes as theſe the precepts given may not be without 


a reaſon. The point required may have a reference 
to 
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to ſome moral end, and contribute to it, tho? not 
ſrom the reaſon and nature of things, yet in virtue 
of poſitive appointment. This probably was the 
ground of ſeveral inſtitutions in the Jewiſh law. 
hey were impoſed as ſigns and tokens; and having 
" once received a ſignification this way, the uſe of 
them did properly ſuggeſt the things ſignified. 

Beyond this I muſt obſerve farther, that precepts 
which are not founded on moral reaſons, nor have 
any reference to matters of that nature, may yet be 
built on reaſons of convenience; may contribute to 
ſome natural advantages ; or ſerve to guard againſt 
incoaveaience and diſadvantage. This perhaps may 
be obſerved likewiſe in ſome articles of the Jewiſh 
law ; and the precept in relation to fwine's fleſh, 
(if the eating it ſub;ected the Jews to greater incon- 
vemences than were incident to other people) may 
not improperly be ranked under this head. 

I muſt advance a ſtep farther, and aſſert, that ſuch 
poſitive precepts may proceed from God, asexclude 
not only moral, but likewiſe natural reaſons in the 
lenſe before grven to theſe words ; or, that God 
may conſiſtently with his attributes enjoin thoſe 
things which are indifferent both in a moral and a 
natural view. We have an inſtance of this in the 
caſe of Naaman, who was required, as a condition 
ot being cured of his leproſy, to waſh ſeven times 
in the river Jordan [2 Kings v. 10.] No queſtion 
can ariſe whether there were any moral fitneſs in 
this action. And if it be ſuggeſted, that poſlibly 
there might be ſome natural virtue in theſe waters, 
we may {till demand, what natural virtue could there 
be in numbers? Why was Naaman required to waſh 
rather ſeven than ten times? or what reaſon of ei- 
ther kind can be aſſigned why one number ſhould be 
preferred to another ? 

But what then ! will this gentleman return upon 
5; doth not God in ſuch a caſe, act arbitrarily ? 


« and 
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and if he acts arbitrarily in any one inſtance, he 
* muſt or may do ſo in all.” p. 124. 
What is here ſuggeſted, is built on an equivocal 
uſe of the word arbitrary; the term may be un. 
derſtood in different ſenſes; and is e ſo uſed 
by this writer himſelf. Now thus much I do readi. 
ly allow, if God may act arbitrarily in any one in- 
ſtance, he may do ſo in any other inſtance, the word 
being underſtood in the ſame determined ſenſe of it. 
But I do deny this conſequence, if the ſenſe and 
meaning of the term be varied. What I have noted 
will be clearer, by pointing out the ſeveral ſignifca. 
tions of the word 1n reference to our preſent purpoſe, 
Arbitrary ſometimes implies an acting contrary to 
the moral reaſons and fitneſſes of things. But here 
I do affirm, in as ſtrong terms as this writer, that 
God is by no means arbitrary. He neither doth, nor 
poſſibly can deviate from the rules of righteouſneſs; 
and in this ſenſe doth nothing by mere abſolute will. 
At other times it ſignifies an acting without regard 
to moral reaſons, where they are properly a rule. Here 
likewiſe I do affirm that God cannot act arbitrarily. 
Thoſe things which are morally fit, muſt be the objects 
of divine approbation; thoſe which are morally un- 
fit muſt be condemned by him. The eternal and ne- 
ceſſary rectitude of his nature requires it: 
But chen there is another ſenſe of the word, in 
which I may and do affirm, that God 1s arbitrary; 
that he may act by mere will and pleaſure; and muſt 
do ſo, if he acts at all. I mean in thoſe caſes where 
the before- mentioned reaſons of things are entirely 
unconcerned, and cannot come into queſtion. == 
Thus, whether God ſhould create the world in 
this or that point of duration—1a this or that part 
of ſpace, is in itſelf perfectly indifferent. And 
yet, if it were ever created at all, it muſt have been 
produced in ſome particular time, and ſome determ- 


edſpace. Toafhrm therefore roundly, that God * 
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do any thing by arbitrary will, is inconſiſtent with 
his having created the world ; and will carry men 
not merely into Deiſm, but into Atheiſm itſelf. 

Thus again, in reference to the divine commands, 
Ido affert that where the moral and natural reaſons of 
things are out of queſtion, and therefore incapable 
of being a rule, God may preſcribe arbitrarily, and 
command (if the expreſſion be underſtood rightly) for 
commanding ſake. In ſuch caſes, his will is a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for our obedience; and the exerciſe of 
our obedience is a ſufficient reaſon for his will. 

I do not therefore maintain, that even in ſuch caſes 
as theſe, God determines without a reaſon. I con- 
ceive every thing of this kind 18 entirely impoſſible 
to an intelligent being. We ourſelves, imperfect as 
we are, have ſome reaſons right or wrong, for every 
deliberate action; and no queſtion can be made but 
the ſupreme intelligence 1s conſtantly determined by 
ſome reaſons, and thoſe the beſt which the nature of 
the thing wall bear. | 

What I mean here will be beſt explained byobſer- 
ving, that there may be a general reaſon to determine 
things indifferent, where there is none aſſignable for 
the particular determination, or the preference of 
one indifferent thing before another. Thus, in the in- 
ſtance before produced, a reaſon there was, why the 
ſupreme Being ſhould create the world, and conſe- 
quently, a general reaſon there muſt be for producing 
it in ſome determined time: But yet, as it was in 
itſelf perfectly indifferent, whether it were created 
ſooner or later, fo there can be no reaſon aſſigned for 
the particular determination of time, or why that one 
ſeaſon was choſen in preference to another. 

Thus again, on ſuppoſition, that a certain action 18 
fit and proper, there may be ſeveral means equally ſer- 
viceable for the performance of that adtion; and ſe- 
veral circumſtances equally fuited to it. In ſuch a 
Cale as this, there may be a general reaſon for ſettling 

either 
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either the means or circumſtances ; the decency of 
life, or uniformity of behaviour may ſometimes re. 
quire it. But Jeb as theſe ſeveral means and cir. 
cumitances are ſuppoſed to be equally ſuited to the ac. 
tron, iu that view there can be no particular reaſon 
of preference; and therefore the Being who deter. 
mines them, muſt fo far act by niere will and pleaſure, 

Again, where there are no reaſons, either moral 
or natural, iu the ſeuſe before explained, for the parti. 
eular determination made, there may ſtill be a fit and 
proper occaſion, and this in ſuch circumſtances will 
become a reaſon. I ſhall explain what I mean by the 
following inſtance. The ſacrament of the Lord's 
fapper conſiſts in eating bread and drinking wine, 
m remembrance of Chriſt; i. e. this outward ac- 
tion is preſcribed to us as an expreſſion of our gra- 
titude towards him. Now gratitude is a moral du- 
ty ; and the duty of receiving the holy ſacrament, 
conſidered as an act of gratitude, is of a moral kind. 
But then, whether the eating bread and drinking 
wine, or the performance of any other outward ce- 
remony ſhould be appointed to expreſs our grati- 
tude ; this I fay, is both in a moral and a natural ac- 
count indifferent; and the inſtitution, in this re- 
fpe&, is poſitive. Notwithſtanding this, I muſt at- 
frm, that there was a proper occaſion for this parti- 
cular inſtitution. It is well known, that to eat bread, 
and to drink wine, in an Euchariſtical way, had ob- 
tained among the Jews, and was in uſe in our Sa- 
viour's time. He conſecrates therefore this ceremo- 
ny, and takes occaſion from the practice of the 
Jewiſh church, to fix and ſettle an inſtitution of his 
own. 

Once more, tho? we ſhould ſuppoſe no reaſons 
either natural or moral; and no ſuch particular occa- 
fon as was mentioned before, for giving the com- 
mand, yet ſtill I muſt aſſert, that ſuch a command 11 

po - 
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poſſibly proceed from God; for if every other rea- 


{on were wanting, yet the mere trial and exerciſe of 


our obedience is of itſelf ſufficient. Whether any 
precepts of this kind have ever been in fact preſcribed 
is another queſtion, and which we are no ways con- 
cerned to anſwer. However I muſt maintain, that 
ſuch precepts may be given us; and that no conclu- 
ſions can be drawn to the contrary, either from the 
reaſon of the thing, or the perfections of the divine 
nature. 
I muſt now produce ſuch arguments as are proper 
to confirm the point before ſtated : And my 
Firſt proof ſhall be drawn from the relation which 
God bears to us as creator, and that abſolute autho- 
rity he muſt neceſſarily have over us on that account. 
Now, an authority of this kind muſt imply in it a 


right to command every thing which 1s the object of 


command; every thing in itſelf poſſible to be done 
and capable of being required; in ſhort, every thing 


conſiſtent with the reaſon of things and the attributes 


of the divine nature. 

What objections then can be alledged againſt God's 
right of determining things indifferent ? Are pre- 
cepts of this kind incapable of being obeyed ? By no 
means: Are ſuch things incapable of being required! 
No: For if without a command every man hath a 
right to determine for himſelf, nothing can be plainer 
than this, that God may, if he pleaſes, determine 
for him: And there is nothing which man may 
rightly perform, but God may as juſtly require it. 

Things in themſelves ill and wrong, are not the 
objects of command; and therefore cannot be pro- 
perly required by any authority whatſoever. Thiags 
in themſelves fit and right, are, I will not ſay barely 
the proper, but the neceſſary matter of juſt and wite 
command: And it is on this principle J maintain, that 
the rules of virtue muſt be the commands of God. 
But then there are other matters, which are not the ne- 

235 ceſſary, 
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ceſſary, but only the poſſible objects of authority; 
things which may be either required or forbidden; 
or ett undetermined as the ſupreme Legiſlator pleaſes, 
and it is in reference to theſe chiefly that an abſolute 
authority is ſhewn. 

In a word, if things indifferent are capable of be- 
ing determined by any power, then a right to deter- 
mine them muſt be implied in abſolute authority; and 
if abſolute authority may not determine them, then 
neither ought they to be determined by private will; 
from whence thele notable conſęequences may be de- 
duced, that there is ſtrictly ſpeaking, nothing as to 
its uſe indifferent, nor hath any man the leaſt liberty 
of choice at all. 

I would argue, in the next place, from the relati- 
on which we bear to God as creatures, and that ful] 
and entire ſubjection to him which this relation muſt 
neceſſary lay us under. As therefore we are bound 
from hence to obey every precept which God gives 
us, fo on the other hand God may give us any pre- 
cepts which are fitted to try this obedience, But will 
a ferious perſon aſſert, that things indifferent cannot 
become matter of ſuch a trial? may we not perform 
thoſe things in virtue of a command, which we might 
juſtly have performed without a command? And it 
we do ſo, do we not by this expreſs our obedience ? _ 
Nay, do we not expreſs it in the moſt ample manner 
by performing thoſe things for which we have no rea- 
fon but purely the command itſelf ? If this be true, 
then I may venture to aſſert; that poſitive precepts are 
not only capable of being given us, but the moſt pro- 
per exerc ſe of our abſolute ſubjection to the ſupreme . 
Being. 

9 may indeed be ſhewn in other caſes too. 
We may, and I hope all of us do regard the will of 
God in performing thoſe things which are in themſelvcs 
fitting. In theſe caſes we are acted by two diſtinct 

rinciples, the appearing fitneſs of the thing, and a 


ſenſe of the divine pleaſure. But it is the latter a 
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ciple only which makes our actions inſtances of obe- 
dience. Any farther than we conſider moral virtues 
as the will of God, and practiſe them upon that ac- 
count, we do not properly obey God at all; we may 
indeed be termed moral men, but not in the lealt re- 
ligious. 

Now if religion itſelf conſiſts in obey ing God, or 
the acting in virtue of a divine command, then [ 
conceive it is plain, that thoſe things may become 
inſtances of duty and matters of religion, for which 
no reaſon can be aſſigned but the command. Our 


author indeed denies this, and aſſerts that we are 


obliged to act no farther than the thing required had 
an antecedent fitneſs, and was Proper to have heen 
done without any injunction. Nay, as tho' he had 
not carried the matter high enough, he maintains over 
and above, that nothing 'can be matter of duty, 
the reaſon and fitneſs of which is not laid open to us. 
This is bold indeed! and I conceive at one ſtroke di- 
rectly overthrows all obligations of obedience to God. 
For if we are concerned to perform every thing, the 
moral fitneſs of which appears, even without the in- 
tervention of a precept ; and if the divine authority 
Itſelf cannot oblige us but by aſſigning the moral rea- 
{ons of the precept; then all engagements on our part 
muſt ariſe, not from the conſideration of the divine 
will, but of our own reaſon. On this foot all au- 
thority on God's part, and all obedience on outs, 
muſt be perfectly deſtroyed. 

To this I will deſire liberty to add another argu- 
ment drawn from the manifeſt and inexcuſable abſur- 
dities of the contrary opinion. If God cannot give 
us poſitive precepts, nor require any thing to be done 
by us which was not equally neceſſary before the com- 
mand, then I conceive this conſequence ariſes ; nei- 
ther hath any other being a right to preſcribe in mat- 
ters of this nature; for . there can be no right or 
Power in the creature, which doth not ſubſiſt more 
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eminently in the creator. Let us ſee how on this foot 
fociety and government can be ſupported. | R_ 
In the firſt place, nothing can be required by the 
civil power, which was not upon its own account, 
incumbent on us antecedently to the preſcription : 
And where different meaſures may equally conduce 
to the ſameend, there they muſt be left entirely unde- 
termined ; becauſe in ſuch caſes there can be no par- 
ticular reaſon ſor choice or preference. From whence 
it will follow, that one of the great deſigns of civil 
power is entirely voided, viz. an uniting the whole 
force of the community, and a joint proſecuting the 
fame end by the ſame means. ec 2 
In the next place, before any civil injunction can 
take place, the particular reaſon and fitneſs of the in- 
junction muſt likewiſe be given. This hath been aſ- 
ſerted with regard to God; and therefore muſt equally 
hold with regard to the civil magiſtrate. Now, if no 
command can be effectual unleſs the reaſons of it be 
diſtinctly ſet forth, it is equally neceſſary, that the 
ſtrength and force of theſe reaſons ſhould be diſtinctly 
perceived ; for to that perſon by whom they are not 
perceived, they are not reaſons. From hence it fol- 
lows that no ſubject is bound to act in any inſtance 
farther than he himſelf thinks fit, and is inclined to da, 
fo. For on this hypotheſis he can be under no 1 4 
on but what ariſes from the reaſons perceived by him, 
of which he only is the proper judge; and therefore, 
he only can determine whether the command ſhall be 
obſerved or no. If this be the condition of things, 
and liberty is to be underſtood in ſuch a latitude, then 
are we reduced to a ſtate of nature indeed; Every 
man hath a right to act in all reſpects as in-hisown 
great wiſdom he ſhall judge fit: No one hath any 
pretence to cenſure or puniſh him: Every one who of- 
fers to controul him, doth fo far uſurp on his native 
rivilege : He is plainly Lord of himſelf, and entire- 
y independent on any authority whatſoever.” Theſe 
a F are 
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are poſitions no more conſiſtent with general intereſt 

than common ſenſe. 8 
Let us ſee now what objections are alledged by our 

author againſt the poſſibility of poſitive precepts in 


matters of teligion. And, | | 

1. He objects, that if God be unchangeable, our 
duty to him muſt be ſo too: from the beginning of 
the world to the end of it always the ſame, incapa- 
ble of being changed either in whole or in part : And 
conſequently, that no perſon if he comes from 
God, can teach us any other religion, or give us any 
precepts but what are founded on the relations in 
which we ſtand to God and man. p. 20. ee 

We allow and contend that God is unchangeable in 
his nature and his will, and the general duties which 
we owe to him are likewiſe unchangeable. Love, 
thankfulneſs, truſt, and obedience ever were, and e- 
ver will be duties; to which may be added all the ſe- 
veral methods of conduct, which reſult from the re- 
lations in which we ſtand either to God or our fellow- 
creatures. But the queſtion before us is, whether Gd 
may not ſuperadd to theſe ſome points of a poſitive 
nature; whether ſince obedience in the general is a. 
duty founded on the moral reaſons of things, God 
may not aſſign ſome particular inſtances for the exer- 
ciſe of this obedience ; and eſpecially if the things 
inſiſted on be in ſome reſpects naturally convenient, 
and adapted tothe fervice and improvement of virtue. 
Our author maintains the contrary, and alledges, 
that to ſuppoſe any thing (enjoined. by revelation} 
* which are not of a moral kind, and did not oblige 
“ perpetually, muſt ſuppoſe a change in the mind of 
„ God.” p. 131. If there be any force in this kind 
of arguing, it muſt be reſolyed into the following 
principle, viz. God cannot will that any thing ſhould 
be done in time, which he did not will ſnould be done 
from eternity. If this be admitted, then muſt we: 
deny that the world was ever created by him; 

| and 
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and that he can conſiſtently with his attributes, ex- 
ert any acts whatſoever ad extra; for ſuch acts muſt 
be exerted in time; and conſequently muſt ſuppoſe 
ſome prior and antecedent duration. But according 
to this gentleman, ſuch a change in reference to the 


acts of God, muſt infer a like change of will; and 
therefore muſt entirely deſtroy his immutability. 


The real truth of the caſe is this, God neither does 
nor wills -any thing in time, which he did not will 
from eternity : But then, what he willed from eter- 
nity may receive its effect and accompliſhment in 
time; and the particular ſeaſon in which it is ac- 
compliſhed, is that very ſeaſon which God determined 
from all eternity. The Jewiſh inſtitution was what 
God willed from all ages ; but then he decreed that 
this inſtitution ſhould take place in ſome determined 
time; ſhould laſt for a certain period; ſhould at 
length give way to another inſtitution more perfect, 
and better accommodated to the then ſtate and con- 

dition of things. In this way of thinking, howe- 
ver the particular inſtance of obedience be varied, 
the divine will is one and unvaned. 3 55 
I have taken occaſion to obſerve before, that God 
never does or enjoins any thing without ſome ſuffi- | 
cient reaſons ; as theſe reaſons therefore vary, his 
acts muſt vary likewiſe, his will however is un- 
changed, as being always ſuited to that which is pro- 
per and reaſonable. In this I am ſupported by a 
notable conceſſion of our author himſelf, viz. © To 
c alter one's conduct as circumſtances alter, is not 
« only an act of the greateſt prudence and judg- 
« ment, but is conſiſtent with the greateſt ſteadineſs.” 
p. 105: If this be true, then to give us poſitive 
inſtitutions on proper occaſions ; or to alter theſe in- 
ſtitutions as circumſtances alter, is entirely defenſi- 
ble, is an act of reaſon 9 5 prudence, is conſiſtent 
with the greateſt ſteadineſs; or with that very im- 
mutability from which the preſent objection 1s * 
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That precepts of this kind therefore may be al- 
tered, doth not ariſe from any change in the will of 
God, but from the circumſtances of things them- 
ſelves. They were originally impoſed, whenever 


they have been impoſed, not abſolutely without any 


reaſon ; this ſtate of the caſe we reject entirely ; there 
are, and always muſt be ſome reaſons for them, tho” 


they may not appear to us. But as theſe very rea- 


ſons are themſelves mutable, ſo theſe precepts muſt 
be ſo too : And the change of ſuch inſtitutions, as 
the reaſons of them alter, is in truth, an argument 
of the ſtability of God's will, which unalterably re- 
ſolves upon thoſe things which are beſt and fitteit 
upon the whole. | 

A ſecond objection, drawn from God's wiſdom, 
is thus ſet forth; Whatſoever is in itſelf indiffe- 
rent, either as to matter or manner, muſt be ſo to 
* an all-wiſe Being, who judges of things as th 
are: And for the ſame reaſon that he commands 
* things that are good, and forbids thoſe which are 
evil, he leaves men at liberty in all things indiffe- 
rent,“ p. 122.—“ To ſuppoſe (the contrary) 
„ would be to make God act unreaſonably ; ſince 
all thoſe reaſons which obliged him to com- 
* mand good, and to forbid evil things, muſt 


cc 


< wholly ceaſe in relation to a ſubject, which by be- 


“ing indifferent partakes of neither.” Ip. 134, 
I 35.] | ee? 

If there be any force in the argument here alledged, 
it will carry us a great deal farther than this writer 
himſelf intends : It will conclude not only againſt 
God's determining in things indifferent, but like- - 
wiſe againſt all determinations of this kind, tho' 


they ſhould ariſe from private will and pleaſure ;: and 


conſequently, whilſt our author would ſeem to en- 


large men's liberty, he doth moſt effectually ſub- 


vert it. For if it be inconfiſtent with wiſdom in 


God to command or forbid. things in themſelves ' 


F indiffe- 
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indifferent, (becauſe it 1s ſuppoſed there can be no end 
or reaſon for ſuch determination) it muſt be equally 
inconſiſtent with wiſdom in men to make any choice 
in caſes of this nature; and fo far forth as they pre- 
ſume to act either way, they muſt deviate from what 
is fit and proper, as chuſing without any ſufficient 


-grounds or reaſons of choice. According to this 


way of arguing, things by being indifferent in them- 
ſelves, are not indifferent as to their uſe; and to 
leave men to their liberty is to deſtroy it. 

I doreadily allow, that to an all-wiſe Being every 
thing appears as it really is, things eſſentially good, 


as ſuch ; things eſſentially evil, as evil; and things 


in themſelves indifferent, as indifferent: But then 
do deny the conſequence which our author would 
deduce from thence, viz. that God cannot, con- 
ſiſtently with his wiſdom, give us any precepts 
in reference to things indifferent. I muſt maintain 
the direct oppoſite concluſion ; and aſſert, that if an 


all-wiſe Being judges of things indifferent as ſuch, 
he muſt judge of them as the poſſible objects of com- 


mand; for the very nature of indifferency conſifts 
in this, that things of that kind may equally be de- 
termined to either ſide. 4 

Nor will it at all follow, that if points of this 
kind ſhould be ſettled by a divine command, God 
would in ſuch caſes act unreaſonably. I do admit, 
that all thoſe reaſons which obliged him to command 
thoſe things which are in themſelves good, and to 
forbid thoſe things which are in theinfelves evil, 
muſt wholly ceaſe in relation to a ſubject, which by 
being indifferent partakes of neither» Theſe reaſons 
I grant muſt ceaſe, but what then? Does it fol- 
low, that becauſe precepts of this kind are not found- 


ed on moral and neceſſary reaſons, therefore they 


can be built on none at all F. If precepts of this 
kind may prove ſubſervient to the intereſts of vir- 
tue; if they may conduce to ſome temporal con- 
venience; if they may promote the order and de- 

| Fn cency 
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4 ) 
cency of civil or religious life ; if laſtly, they may 
be a proper exerciſe of our entire obedience to the 
-divine will, -then there may be reaſons for-giving 
them: And if ſuch reaſons there really are, then to 
determine points in a moral view indifferent, is not 
to act unreaſonably. | 

Of this our author was aware, and therefore ſub- 
Joins, „If there were any reaſon to deprive men 
of their liberty in things indifferent, they would 
then ceaſe to be indifferent.“ The fallacy of the 
argument lies in the uſe of the word -indiflerent, 
which muſt be - oppoſed, not to prudential, but to 
moral and abſolutely neceflary reaſons. It is in this 
ſenſe our author, on moſt occaſions, uſes it; and 
'the-queſtion I have all along been debating is thus 
ſtated by himſelf, -viz. © Whether God, who for 
* many ages did not command or forbid any thing, 
but what was moral or immoral, hath in ſome caſes 
* Hued: out commands, which bave no founda- 
e tion in reaſon.“ Commands which have no 
foundation in reaſon, muſt plainly ſignify, com- 
mands not founded in moral reaſons : And on ſe- 
veral other occaſions, he ſtrenuouſly maintains, that 
nothing can become matterof -religion, which is not 
in itſelf, and eternally obhging. If this be the caſe, 
then things may ſtill remain in themſelyes indiflerent, 
- notwithſtanding the foregoing reaſons for determin- 
ing their uſe ; and to ſettle them may in a prudential 
view, be proper, tho? it were not abſolutely and eter- 

nally-neceflary. | 1333 
A third objection is drawn from God's goodneſs, 
the whole amount of which is this, to give us poſi- 
tive precepts, or to determine things in themſelves 
indifferent, muſt ſo far impair that liberty, in which 
our happineſs itſelf conſiſts: v. p. 135. it hazards 
without any neceſſity, our eternal concerns, and muſt 
lace men in a much worſe condition, than if they 
had been only ſubject to ap law of nature v. p. 1 7. 
2 5 1 
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It is aſſerted in the firſt place, that God cannot 
preſcribe to us in matters indifferent, becauſe this is 
inconſiſtent with human happineſs ; and it is aſſert- 
ed farther, that human happineſs muft depend on 
our liberty on all ſuch things. Yet notwithſtanding 
this, our author is ſo little ſenſible of the difficulties 
which ariſe from hence, that in another place, he re- 
preſents the extream eaſineſs of obeying ſuch precepts; 
and tells us, There is nothing of this kind which 
<* ſome men will not punQually obſerve, in hopes to 
<* atone for their darling vices.” [p. 142, 177. ] Thus 
far indeed he aſſerts truly, and may be juſtified by fact 
andexperience. But doth not this ſuppoſe, that there 
may be leſs trouble in obeying precepts of a poſitive, 
than of a moral kind? and conſequently that mere 
obedience is no more inconſiſtent with preſent hap- 
pineſs in the one caſe, than in the other ? 

In truth, to give us poſitive commands on proper 
occaſions, is ſo far from deſtroying, that it really 
tends to improve our happineſs. If the commands 
are any way inſtrumental to moral virtue; or ſerve to 
promote ſome temporal advantage; or to guard againſt 
tome temporal diſadvantage, the point before us is 
clear: Things are then determined for our good; and 
the uſe of our liberty is reſtrained in thoſe caſes in 
which we may otherwiſe turn 1t againſt ourſelves. 

To this we may add, that if there be in human na- 
ture a ſtrong appetite of freedom, (as indeed there is) 
yet ſtill no moral pleaſurescan ariſe from the exerciſe 
of ſuch a freedom. The ſatisfaction of having made 
a choice on trifſing conſiderations is itſelf trifling : 
But to conſider, that whilſt we act, we pay an obe- 
dience to an all-good, and an all-wiſe Being; this can- 
not but miniſter tous a pleaſure indeed: And we ſhall 

reap a ſatisfaction from the conſciouſneſs of obeying 
God, vaſtly ſuperior to any thing we can gain by gra- | 
tifying ourſel ves. 


'To 
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To go on, it is alledged in the next place, that to 
give us poſitive commands, is to hazard, without 
any neceſſity our eternal concerns. And as God can- 

not puniſh us for neglecting thoſe things which have 
no worth or value in themſelves, fo it is equally im- 
poſſible he ſhould give us any precepts in relation to 
them. be P- 122. g | 

But I would deſire to know, whether obedience 
to the will of God be not a moral and neceſſary du- 
ty: If it be fo, then difobedience muſt be eſſentially 
wrong and puniſhable ; and men incur the divine 
diſpleaſure, not by neglecting a thing indifferent, 
but diſobeying a divine command. The caſe there- 

fore is not fairly ſtated in the objedlion. The doing 
or forbearing things indifferent, are not the terms of 
ſalvation: It is placed on quite another foot, viz. 
An obedience to the will of God: This ſorely is 
by no means unneceſſary; becauſe it is in its own 
nature and eternally unfit, that thoſe ſhould enjoy 
the divine favour, who are regardleſs of the divine 

_ pleaſure. e * 

How far God's will reaches in this regard, is, or 
may be known by us certainly; for nothing can be to 
us a matter of duty, which 1s placed beyond our 
knowledge. But then, if we wilfully neglect to in- 
form ourſelves, or being informed, perverſly diſpute 
the point, we act diſagreeably to that relation in 
which we ſtand to God; and the miſeries which we 

- incur thereby, do not ariſe from the will of a capri- 
cious or unkind Being, but the unalterable determi- 
nations of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs. 

There remains but one thing farther to be conſi- 
dered under this head, viz. that to give men poſi- 
tive precepts muſt place them in a worſe condition, 

than if they were only ſubject to the law of nature. 
Thoſe who have no other law, can be judged by that 
alone; and therefore cannot hazard the favour of 
: God by a diſregard to things indifferent. ws 
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The objection is built on this principle, viz. that 
our condition muſt be neceſſarily eitherworſe or bet- 
ter, in proportion as our obligations are of a greater 
or leſs extent, thoſe being ſuppoſed the happieſt who 
have leaſt to do, and feweſt duties to diſcharge. If 
this extravagant principle be admitted, thenmuſt we 
aſſert, that the wiſeſt and greateſt men are more un- 
happy than the meaneſt and moſt illiterate; becauſe 
their circumſtances and views of things will propor- 

tionably encreaſe their duties; and ſeveral points will 
be to them obligatory, from which the condition of 
other perſons might excuſe them. From hence it 
follows, that as improvement 1a wiſdom and know- 
ledge is a misfortune ; and. men's happineſs conſiſts, 
not in knowing, but being ignorant, ſo thoſe beings. 
which know the leaſt, (and therefore- are moſt free 
from religious obligations) are moſt happy. Let our 
adverſaries purſue this concluſion, and prefer, if they 
pleaſe, the condition of Þrutes before that of men: 
Tpheſe creatures, as they are incapable of any obli- 
gations, ſo can they run no hazards. 

In truth our happineſs is not impaired, but en- 
creaſed by the extent of our religious knowledge. 
If our obligations are from hence enlarged, the ad- 
vantages which will ariſe from anſwering theſe obli- 
gations muſt be proportionable : And the rewards of 
obedience will always balance the puniſhments of 
diſobedience. | » mY ee 

I have noted already, that abſolute ſubmiſſion to 
the divine will is a neceſſary duty. The trial and 
exerciſe therefore of this ſubmiſſion cannot place us 
in a worſe ſtate than the exerciſe of any other duty. 
It ſerves to improve and better us, and to render us 
more fit objects of favour. - . "I 
Still the argument will be ſtronger, if the matters 
in which our obedience is tried ſhall likewiſe help 
forward the common. intereſts of virtue; if they 
are fences againſt temptations ; apt to fuggeſt to its 
proper ſentiments ; or in any other reſpect conduce 

| 15 -to 
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to the- improvement of a virtuous temper. If this 
be the caſe, then precepts of this kind ſerve not to 
hazard, but to ſecure and facilitate our ſalvation; and 
to neglect them when given, 1s to deſert the intereſts 

of that virtue, they are intended to ſupport. 

am carried on by this remarkto conſider a fourth 

objection alledged by our author, viz. that poſitive 
precepts are prejudicial to the real intereſts of vir- 

tue; and lead the way to the groſſeſt and moſt ſenſe- 

leſs ſuperſtition. The objection is thus ſtated p. 141. 

<. It is certain that the mind may be overloaded as 

« well as the body: And the more it is taken up with 

the obſervation of things which are not of a moral 

c nature, the leſs will it be able to attend to thoſe 

that are; which requiring the application of the 
* whole man, can never be rightly performed while 
* the mind, by laying ſtreſs on other things, is di- 

4 verted from attending on them; eſpecially if it be 
4 conhdered, that ſuperſtition, if once ſuffered: to 
mix with religion, will always be gaining ground. 

If reaſon is to be heard; no unneceſſary things 
will be admitted; but if it be not, where ſhall we 

5 ſtop? If people are once brought to believe that 
« ſuch things are good for any thing they will be apt 
to believe that they are good for all things.” 

Iwo things are here aſſerted; 1. that pohtive pre- 
cepts muſt overload the mind, and draw it off from 
attending to things of a moral nature. 2. That they 
introduce ſuperſtition ;| becauſe, if men are brought 
to believe that theſe things i. e. poſitive inſtituti- 
ons. ] are good for any thing, they will be apt to be- 
lieve they are good for all things. 

With reference to the ſormer part of the objec- 
tion, it muſt indeed be owned that real virtue and re- 
ligion, may in certain caſes, be prejudiced by ritual 
and ceremonious performances. This ill conſequence 
muſt ariſe, when they are either too numerous; or 
elſe when they are not properly expreſſive of that re- 
ligion they are pretended to ſupport; or laſtly, 2 

they 
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they are not ſuited to the ſtate and condition of thoſe 
rſons on whom they are impoſed, But if poſitive 
inſtitutions may, in ſome caſes be prejudicial, doth 
it follow, they muſt therefore be ſo in all ? Are fire 
and water abſolutely uſeleſs and miſchievous, becauſe 
in certain circumſtances the worſt conſequences have 
ariſen from them? in like manner poſitive inſtitutions 
may be of real ſervice in ſqme cafes, whatever in- 
conveniencies may poſſibly ariſe in others; for the 
prejudice they may occaſion, doth by no means ariſe 
from hence, that they are poſitive, but from another 
quite different conſideration. OR 
Let us admit, that the mind may be overloaded, 
and that too much ſhew and outſide may divert us 
from attending to matters of more importance. What 
then! Is nothing of this kind to be allowed of; and 
muſt we reject the uſe, becauſe inconveniencies will 
ariſe from the abuſe of it? Our author indeed aſ- 
ſerts, That things of a moral nature require the ap- 
« plication of the whole man, and therefore can ne- 
« ver be rightly performed, whilſt the mind, by lay- 
sing ſtreſs on other things, is diverted from attend- 
“ing to them,” To which we reply, that altho' 
the matter of poſitive inſtitutions be not, as to its 
nature-moral, yet obedience to them, when com- 
manded by God, is fo ; and the ſtreſs which is, or 
ought to be laid on them, does not regard their mere 
matter, (which is confeſſed to be in itſelf indifferent) 
but the will and authority of the-impoſer ; from 
whence it follows, that the mind is fo far from being 
diverted, by inſtitutions of this kind, from attending 
to moral duty, that the right obſervation of them im- 
plies and requires a ſtrict attention to it. To which 
may be added farther, that poſitive inſtitutions them- 
ſelves may have a direct view to morality or religi- 
on; they may be of ſingular uſe and ſervice this 
way; and conſequently they are fo far from being 
| 1 7 Loh * eſſentially 
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eſſentially injurious, that ſomething of this kind may 
be highly neceſſary to ſupport it. 

To make this more evident, I ſhall obſerve, that 
no religion hath ever yet ſubſiſted in fact u ithout 
ſome inſtitutions. Mere natural religion, without 
any thing inſtituted of any kind, is nothing but 
idea, and hath no exiſtence but in the mind. Where 
God hath not been pleaſed to make appointments of 
this nature, men have done it for themſelves; and 
hence it is that ſuch inſtitutions have heen liable to 
the ſame imperfections to which men themſelves are 
ſubjet. Yet, however frequently they have erred 
in their particular determinations, their judgment 
concerning the general point is unqueſtionable ; and 
the argument to be drawn from hence hath all that 
force which general, I may ſay, univerſal conſent can 

We It, ö , | 
: Let it be obſerved, inthe next place that one great 
point of religion is, the worſhip of the ſupreme 
Being. Now, admitting that the excelleney of re- 
ligious worſhip will depend on the inward ſenſe of 
the worſhipper, yet flill, this worſhip itſelf cannot 


be performed without ſomething external. It requires 


rites and ceremonies of ſome kind or other. It im- 
plies not only an inward ſenſe of the divine perfecti- 
ons, and of our engagements tothe ſupreme Being, but 
likewiſe ſuch an outward expreſſion of it, that the 
reſt of mankind may be witneſſes of our piety. But 
can this be done without any rites at all? Are men 
jatimately conſcious to each other's thoughts ; orare 
they capable of knowing them, otherwiſe than they 
are revealed by ſomething external! As well might 


we reaſon and diſcourſe with each other, without 


the uſe of ſigns, as exprels our piety, in the preſent 
caſe, without ſomething external. 


It may be noted farther, that as external rites are 


neceflary, as being expreſſions of our inward piety 
| 0 
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ſo are they likewiſe uſeful to ſtrengthen and cheriſh 
this piety itſelf. I do by no means affirm, that rites 
of every kind are ſerviceable in this caſe. A wrong 
choice may indeed be made. But what I maintain 
is this, rites when fitly choſen, may become the ſigns 
of ſomething internal; and when they are ſo the 
right uſe of "them wit ſuggeſt thoſe ſentiments of 
which they are the ſigns. Thus it happens in other 
cafes likewiſe : Words, whether ſpoken or written, 
have no neceſſary connexion with ideas, nor are 
they naturally ſignificant : But yet when the ſenſe of 
them is once determined by uſe, they ſuggeſt to 
us the ideas they are deſigned to repreſent, and be- 
came uſeful even in the exerciſe of our own 2 
reaſoning. | 

I hope it may appear from this kind of arguing, 
that poſitive inſtitutions are not incumbrances on real 
virtue and religion; that they do not neceſſarily di- 
vert the mind from that which is in its own nature 
excellent; but may, when diſereetly choſen, be- 
come ſerviceable to the beſt purpoſes, Still it will 
be inſiſted, that whatever-uſe may poſſibly be made 
of them, yet this is balanced by conſequences of 
another Lind. It hath been affirmed, that they lead 
the way to ſuperſtition, For if men are once 
te brought to believe that theſe things are good far 
any > rod they wall be apt to believe that they are 
good for all things.” 

In reply to this, I muſt acknowledge that it is dif- 
ficule to account for all the follies of mankind. 
There are no principles, however certain or impor- 
tant, from which weak men maynot pretend to draw 
bad concluſions; nor are there any matters, how- 
ever uſeful, which may not be applied to evil pur- 
poſes by the perverſe. The queſtion therefore, in 
the preſent caſe, ought to be, Not, whether oak 

ſons may not ſometimes make a bad uſe of po- 
7 inſtitutions ; but, whether ſuch — 
N Q 
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do of themſelves lead to it: Not, whether men may 
not, by perverting theſe inſtitutions, become ſuper- 
ſtitious ; but whether the right uſe of them doth, 
in its own nature, tend to ſuperſtition, 

Our author, who objects againſt poſitive inſtitu- 
tions on this foot, in another place tells us, that re- 


ligion itſelf hath been made the cauſe of miſchief, 


and rendered deſtructive of the common welfare. 
To this purpoſe he obſerves [p. 165:] Though 
« we cry up the great advantage we have above 
* other animals in being capable of religion, yet 


<« thoſe animals we deſpiſe for the want of it, 


“herd moſt ſocially together, &c.”—And after= 


wards, © men, though they cannot ſubſiſt but in ſo- 


<« ciety, and have hands, 3 reaſon to qua- 
lify them for the bleſſing of it above all other 
« animals; nay, what is maze; have religion, de- 
« ſigned to unite them in the firm bonds of love and 
« friendſhip, and to engage them to vie with one 


<« another in all good offices; and the good natured᷑ 
<« laity too have, at a vaſt expence, hired perſons. to 


e inculcate theſe generous notions; yet, alas! in 
* ſpite. of all theſe helps and motives, religion has 


« been made, by theſe "oy perſons, a. pretence to 
fierce, and cruel, and to 

« act every thing deſtructive to the common wel- 
"What then, muſt all religion therefore be 


© render men unſociable, 


„e Tans.” 
diſcarded-? One might be tempted to ſuſpect that 
theſe are our author's ſentiments; for he introduces 
his reflections in this place by intimating, that animals 
which want religion are in better circumſtances than 
thoſe which have it. But whatever this gentleman 
may think of the matter, it will be difficult to per- 
ſuade mankind to part with their religion on this 
ſcore, They will be apt to imagine, that theſe miſ- 
chiefs ariſe rather from the want of inward religion, 
than the having it; and. conſequently that this is a 
ſtronger argument for cultivating religion than diſ- 
carding 1t. 28 5 
. Yet 


* 
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Yet be this as it will, as to the caſe of poſitive 
inſtitutions I muſt obſerve, that they do not of them- 
ſelves lead to ſuperſtition. This conſiſts in laying 
greater ſtreſs on matters which reſpect religion, or 
are ſuppoſed to do ſo, than they can bear: Whilſt 
therefore men confider things as they really are, no 
ſuperſtition can ariſe. To obſerve poſitive inſtitutions 
as ſuch, is to act agreeably to the nature of things; 
it gives them their juſt and proper weight; and con- 
ſequently is neither ſuperſtitious in itſelf, nor hath 
it the leaſt tendency that way: And to obſerve 
them as appointed by God, when they have in fact 
been ſo appointed, is to conſider things as they really 
are; it aſeribes to them juſt ſo much as things 10 
conſidered, demand; and cunt muſt be highly fit- 
ting and reaſonable. | 
With reference to this point, men. betray their 
ſuperſtition principally in theſe three caſes, viz. 
either by conſidering things which are merely po- 
fave, as excellent in themſelves, and in their own 
nature moral; or elſe, by conſidering inſtitutions 
merely human as divine; or laſtly, by laying too 
great weight on any iaſtitutions, whether human 
or divine. And it muſt be confeſſed that men have 
at different times, erred in each of theſe reſpecis. 
However 15 this a reaſon why God ſhould give us no 

tive inſtitutions at all?! | 

Our author I have obſerved, chuſes the affirma- 
tive, and builds on this principle, that if men are 
ce brought to believe that poſitive inflitutions are 
* good for any thing, they will be apt to believe 
they are good for all things.“ They will be apt 
to believe this But from whence doth this apt- 
neſs, this tendency to ſuperſtition arife From 
the nature of poſitive inſtitutions? By no means; 
for poſitive inſtitutions, as ſuch, do not lead us te 
think them moral; human inſtitutions, as human, 
do not lead us to think them divine; and, admitting 

: that 
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that poſitive inſtitutions are good for ſomething, it 
doth by no means follow, nor doth it ſeem to follow, 
that they muſt be good for all things. 

The caſe is plain enough from our authors own 
ſtate of it. If, ſays he, men are brought to be- 
* heve that poſitive inſtitutions are good for any 
* thing, they will be apt to believe, that they are 
good for all things.“ This error ariſes purely 
from themſelves, and the fad corruptions they give 
way to. They are willing to compound matters at 
the eaſieſt rate: and becauſe the outward ceremo- 
nes of religion are more eaſily gone thro', than in- 
ward and ſincere piety, they endeavour to make theſe 
performances ſerve inſtead of it. A fatal error this, 
no doubt, and ſuch as takes off from all the worth 
and value of theſe performances themſelves. But if, 
in order to avoid this conſequence, all poſitive inſti- 
tutions were diſcarded, would this at all mend the 
matter? Would there be leſs impiety, or leſs ſuper- 
ſtition than there is at preſent? I believe not: By 
giving up theſe out-guards of religion, we cannot 
long preſerve the inward ſenſe of it; for natural 
religion never yet ſubſiſted without ſomething of in- 
ſtituted. And as to ſuperſtition, pray how is this en- 
tirely removed by diſcarding inſtitutions? May we 
not ſhew as much ſuperſtition by an unreaſonable 
avoiding, as by a groundleſs and fond practice of cer- 
rain things ? Is not this, to lay greater ſtreſs on an 
omiſſion, than the nature of the thing will bear; 
and conſequently is not this a real inſtance of ſuper- 
ſtition? 3 

One thing more I muſt note on this occaſion, viz. - 
that men may as really diſcover ſuperſtition in the 


practice of moral duties, as the performance of in- 
ſtituted. For, if ſuperſtition implies the lay ing greater 
ſtreſs on any matters relating to religion than they 
can reaſonably bear, then in all thoſe caſes where men 
over- rate any moral performances, and make one duty 


ſupply 
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ſupply the room of others, they are really fuperſti- 
tious. But is this an 1maginary or groundleſs ſuppo- 
ſition? Have we not daily inſtances of perſons, who 
hope to atone for their miſcarriages in one kind by 
an extraordinary rigour in others! Is not benevolence 
and good- nature itſelf ſometimes made the whole of 
religion; — to cover every other defect, and to ſup- 
phy the want of every other virtue? pray what is 
this, but a ſuperſtition in morals? What then, muſt 
morality be therefore diſcarded, and to avoid ſuper- 
ſtition, muſt we run ourſelves into profaneneſs? No 
certainly; this is an error in the worſt extream, and 
will be followed by conſequences ten thouſand times 
more dangerous than the worſt kind of ſuperſtition 
can lead men into. 

J muſt grant indeed, that ſuperſtition is bad, and 
we are concerned to guard againſt it as well as we can. 
But how, after all, muſt we do this — By reduc- . 
ing every thing to natural religion? This, alas! 
is an impracticable ſcheme; and if practicable, yet 
would not reach the purpoſe, unleſs we could make 
men in every reſpect wiſe ; which, if we were able 
to do, no difficulties would ever ariſe from matters 
inſtituted. 

In ſhort, there is but one way of doing this to 
any purpoſe: Let us endeavour heartily to diſcover 
the will of God, whether by the light of human 
'reaſon, or from divine revelation. W hatever ſhall 
appear to be the divine will from either conſidera- 
tion, we muſt adhere to it inviolably, whatever can- 
not be proved on this foot, is no part of religion. 
This is the general rule, to which we muſt add no- 
thing, and from which we muſt diminiſh no- 
thing. To do the one is 9 to do the Abet 


is impiety. 
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Whether Natural aud Revealed Religion be neceſſarily one 
and the ſame; and if not, wherein the proper diſtinc- 
tion between them doth conſiſt. 


T H I S queſtion naturally ariſes from the two laſt, 

and will receive a determination from confidering 

what may reaſonably be offered on thofe former 
_ heads. ic the law, or religion of nature be abſo- 

lately perfect; and if it be immutable in ſuch a ſenſe 

as to be incapable either of addition or diminution, 

we muſt I think, conclude (as our author does) A 

That natural and revealed religion are one and the / 

« ſame ; that they differ only as to the manner of 

« their being communicated ; [p. 3.] and that Chrif- 
_ © tianity, tho' the name be of a later date, muſt be 

as old and extenſive as human nature.” [p. 4.] 

But, on the other hand, if the law or religion of 

nature be not abſolutely perfect; nor immutable in 

that ſenſe in which our author contends it is, then 
we ſhall be obliged to take the other fide of the 
queſtion, and to maintain that they differ from each 
Other, as well with regard to the ſubject matter of 
each, as the way and manner of their being made 
-known'tous. - 


. But 
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But however though our author be thus far regular 
in his deduction, whilſt he infers the entire unity of 
natural and revealed religion, from the abſolute per- 
fection and immutability of the former, yet I cannot 
lee why upon the whole of this ſcheme, he ſhould 
be led to take any notice of this concluſion at all. It 
is the great deſign of his book to prove, that there 
neither hath been, nor can be any revelation. If this 
be fo, then what occaſion 1s there for inſiſting that 
natural and revealed religion muſt be the ſame ? 
What occaſion for ſuppoſing a point, which upon his 
principles, he muſt ſuppoſe ; and which it is his great 
purpoſe tooverthrow ? It muſt ſeem odd to every by- 
ſtander, that this gentleman ſhould concern himſelf 
with proving ſuch extraordinaty points as theſe, 

That natural and revealed religion are one and the 
ſame ;” and“ that Chriſtianity is as old as the creati- 
on” whilſt his real ſentiments moſt apparently are, that 
there 1s no ſuch thing as revealed religion, and that 
Chriſtianity in particular is a groſs impoſture. For 
the gentleman who here maintains that natural and 
revealed religion are one as to matter, in other places 
contends as heartily, that there is but one way, one 
method of diſcovering religion, viz. by the uſe of 
our natural faculties, [p. 5. ] If this be true, then we 
can learn nothing from revelation at all; and if no- 
thing can be learned from it, then it is to all intents 
and purpoſes no revelation. i 

The truth is, the gentleman did not care to ſpeak 
out at once. He hath endeavoured therefore to draw 
his readers on gradually. At firſt he played faſt and 
looſe with the notion of the law of nature: which 
point being, as he thought, ſufficiently obſcured, he 

proceeded to ſhew that this law muſt be abſolutely 
perfect, if ſo, it muſt be immutable, incapable of addi- 
tion or diminution ; and conſequently, nothing can 
be required in time which did not equally oblige al- 
ways. From hence he infers, that there can be no 

manner of difference between natural and revealed 
religion: 
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religion : He tells us that both having the ſame end, 
their precepts muſt be the ſame ; and © That they 
* mutt preſcribe the ſame means, fince thoſe means 
which at one time promote human happineſs, 
< .equally promote it at all times.“ p. 104. Beyond 
this he attempts to prove farther, that every man 
knows, or may eafily know all that this abſolutely 
perfect law of nature contains under it ;—that reve- 
La therefore is entirely needleſs ;—that this reve- 
lation cannot make any thing more clear than it was 
before; that as on the one hand, there is no occafion 
forarevelation, ſo there can be no ſufficient proof that 
ſuch a revelation hath ever been made at all; that the 
pretences to it have given birth to many monſtrous 
opinions and practices, to which a wiſe and good Be- 
ing could never poſſibly afford occaſion: In ſhort, 
that ſuperſtition and immorality cannot be avoided 
on any other foot, than by adhering entirely to natu- 
ral religion, and diſcarding all pretences whatfoever 
to revelation. ATI 

Had this ſcheme been opened all at once, and ſet 
forth in expreſs words at firſt, it would have ſhocked 
almoſt every reader, and have prevented thoſe im- 
preſſions which it was our author's deſign to make. 
This obliged him to ſpeak ſometimes with reſerve; 
ſometimes to make ſuppoſitions contrary to the very 
ſcheme he would inculcate ; and ſometimes even to 
acknowledge the reality of that revelation he would 
diſprove. There is no other way than this, of ac- 


ing for his conduct on certain occaſions; for I 
cannot by any means think, that he erred in this re- 
ſpect caſually, or did not fee that he had really ac- 
knowledged or ſuppoſed what, on his principles as 
ined in other places, he was obliged neither to 
wledge nor ſuppoſe. | | 5 
The latter part of the foregoing ſcheme ſhall be 
examined hereafter in its , No at preſent T 
am coneemed to featth, — natural and 
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- ed religion, if a revelation there be, muſt be neceſ- 


ſarily one and the ſame. | > 
The negative, I conceive, will appear from hence, 
that God may, if he pleaſes, iſſue out commands, 
which are not built on the moral reaſons of things ; 
that he may give us poſitive precepts, which pre- 
cepts cannot be given us otherwiſe than by revelation: 
For natural religion, as our author himſelf contends, 
includes nothing of a poſitive nature. If therefore 
precepts of this kind may be given us; and ſuch can- 
not be given by God, unleſs revealed ; then the mat- 
ter of revelation may be in ſome reſpects different 
from the matter of natural religion. If the one ma 
contain points not contained under the other, it is evi- 
dent beyond diſpute, that the one may fo far differ 
from the other; or, to vary the expreſſion a little, 
that natural and revealed religion are not neceſſarily 
one and the ſame. Thus far I think it clear they may 
be different : Whether they really are ſo or not, 1s 
another queſtion, and to be determined by other ar- 
guments. To which purpoſe I ſhall obſerve. ; _ 
1. That ir might on ſeveral accounts be expected, 
if God ſhould ever vouchſafe us a revelation of his 
will, it would contain 1n it ſome matters of a poſi- 
tive nature; and conſequently, ſuch as are not mat- 
ters of natural religion. And, 
2. That every revelation, whether real or pretend- 
ed, which hath ever been offered us, hath actually 
and in fact contained ſuch points. 
As to the former, I muſt obſerve, that if God 
ſhould ever vouchſafe us any revelation of his will, 
it might reaſonably be preſumed his firſt; care would 
be to impreſs on men's minds a deep ſenſe of this 
fundamental point, viz. of his own ſupreme domi- 
nion and. authority over us. His right to give, us 
any commands at all muſt be built on this; and there- 
fore a quick ſenſe of it is by no means a ſlight mat- 
ter, but a point of the utmoſt importanceto us. Rani 
| w 
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how may this be done moſt effectually? by preſcrib- 
ing nothing but matters of a purely moral nature? 
this ſurely cannot be maintamed on our author's 
principles, who aſſerts in ſome places, that matters of 
this kind being excellent in themſelves, are equally ob- 
ligatory, whether God ſhall command them or no. If 
this be true, and men are really obliged to certain ac- 
tions from the nature of things, without confidering 
them as the will of God, I cannot for my life ſee 
how. the performance of them is an expreſſion of our 
obedience to him. How do we expreſs any regard 
to his authority, or acknowledge his dominion at all, 
whilſt in every article we perform nothing, which 
we werenot equally concerned to perform; and which 
we would not equally have performed, though God 
ſhould be ſuppoled entirely unconcerned about it? 

The caſe indeed is ſomewhat different upon m 

principles. I have endeavoured to deduce all moral 
obligation from the will of . God. On this foot vir- 
tuous performances will be acts of obedience to him; 
and conſequently acknowledgments of his authori- 
ty. But «19% as our obligation, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
muſt be built on the will of God, fo a "& of his 

authority muſt be impreſſed on us in the firſt place; 
otherwiſe we ſhall perform acts of moral virtue upon 
principles which will not make them inſtances of obe- 
dience ; we ſhall perform them merely, becauſe we 
like to do ſo; and if we liked to do the contrary, we 
might as eaſily be led to do it. Now, as in commands 
purely poſitive, we have none other reaſon to deter- 
mine us, but the will of the wile preſcriber, ſo by our 
obedience we do. the moſt fully expreſs our ſenſe of 
his authority. To give men ſuch commands there- 
fore, is a proper trial or, exerciſe. of their obedi- 
ence ; it ſerves to impreſs on them, and to cultivate in 
them a ſenſe of God's ſupreme authority : and con- 
ſequently as ſomething of this kind isexpedient in or- 
der to lay the foundation of our obedience more 
X. 2 firmly, 
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firmly, ſo it might be prefittried, if God ſhouldever 
Votichſaſe us a fevelation ef his will, ſome precepts 
of this nature would be given us. 

It will be vain to alledge, that this is to command 
for commanding fake, and to deprive men of their li- 
berty without any view, end or reaſon whatſ6ever. 
This is frequently affirmed our author; but with 
how little juſtice, we ſhall ſee immediately. Thus 
much indeed muſt be owned (and I have noted It 
heretofore) that as the matter of ſuch poſitive com- 
friands muſt be in its ownnature indifferent, ſo there 
can be no ſuch reaſon for the particular command, as 
ſhall make it abſolutely neceſſary to be given; ; yet fil, 
there may be a general reaſon why Kogan of this 
kind ſhould be injoined. And for this it would be 
ſufficient to alledge, had we nothing elſe to offer, 
that whilſt it exerciſes our obedience, it cultivates 
in our mitids a ſenſe of the divine authority. This 
ſurely is an end not unworthy of regard. For though 
the act preſcribed be in itſelf indifferent, yet the 
obedience ſhewn by performing it is moral, and the 
end promoted b exerciſe of this obedience ex- 
cellent. It dab unte us to a ſenſe of our abſolute 
dependance on the ſupreme Being, and conſequently 
hath a general dees on the praftice of all our 


| religious duties. 
A ſecond reaſon why we might «&aſohabt expect, 
if God ſhould \ us Zwei it would contain 


ſome matters of a poſitive kind, Thall be this; Pre- 

cepts of this nature may ſerve to promote the unifor- 
tity and better order of Gutward religion. What 
I deſign in this place, Hach a privictpal regard to re- 


_7 org ; which, however'p lain a6 certain 
a duty it ih general, yer the particular man- 
ner of Pease it, end bebe y determined, 


if tit alll. 
I Tata not here coneeriicd | about the ſeveral inward 
*Qs of devotion. Theſe may be difcoveted by hu - 
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man-reaſon in the ſame way that the neceſſity of de- 
votion in general! is diſcovered, The point at pre- 
ſent is of a different nature, It relates to the out- 
ward forms and rites of worſhip. To determine theſe 
is ſurely a matter of ſome conlequence : And though 
it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that there are various ways in 
Which they may be determined with ual advanta ge, 
and conſequently that it is in itſe inen wh which 
way they be determined ; yet it js by no means indif- 
ferent whether they be at al determined any way. 

It hath been obſerved under the former chapter, 
that public worſhip cannot be performed without 
ſome rites and ceremonies : 'To which I ſhall add 
here, that order and decency muſt require likewiſe, 
that the ſame ceremonies ſhould be obſerved by all; 
at leaſt, where ſeveral perſons are at the ſame time, 
and jointly concerned in the ſame kind of worſhip. 
This is fo very apparent that I ſhall not give myſelf 
the trouble of a proof: For to aſſert the contrary, is 
to maintain, either that uniformity doth not contri- 
bute to order, or that order is cf no conſequence in 
the poblic worſhip of God. He who can diſpute 
either of theſe points is not to be argued with. Now 
if this be allowed, then there ought to be ſome rule, 
which all who join themſelves in public worſhip are 
concerned to follow; and bow ſuch a rule 49. 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed i is the queſt ion. 

Our author perhaps will tell us, that the inefs 
of the thing is the rule , and farther, that this rule 
- is enforced on us hy our common reaſon. Very well, 
But then it deſerves to be * i the ſame * 
that there may he . 75 rites equally ſuitable to 

worſhip we are to perform. If this ſhall I HE . 
role, the fitneſs of the thing 620 he 8 
for where ſeveral things are equally fit, 1 — it is 
impo poſhble to make a choice from the mere eonſide- 
zation of bels; ; and conſequently we mult hays 

recour Q 


% 
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recourſe to ſomething elſe in order to fix and deter- 

mine us. | 
If our author ſhall reply, that in caſes where it 
is entirely indifferent what men chuſe, each man 
hath a right to determine for himſelf ; this might 
be ſaid with ſome ſhew, were the thing of private 
concern, but as we are now ſpeaking, not con- 
cerning the ntes of private worſhip, but of public, 
ſo I conceive the caſe is widely different: For, in 
this caſe uniformity requires that the rites uſed by 
different perſons ſhould be the ſame : But can uni- 
formity be maintained on this foot ? Or rather, 
were every thing left to private choice, would there 
not be almoſt as many different rites as there are dif- 

ferent men ? | 

Or, if to guard againſt this inconvenience it be af. 
firmed, that ſuch matters ought to be determined by 
our ſuperiors ; I muſt ſo far agree as to allow, that 
this may properly be done, where nothing of this 
kind is determined by any higher power. But then 
it ſhould be remembered, that if determinations may 
be made, and things of this nature may be preſcribed 
to us by our ſuperiors, ſurely God hath an equal 
Tight to do the ſame : And if it be upon ſeveral ac- 
counts fit and proper that ſuch matters ſhould be de- 
termined, I. cannot ſee why God may not as reaſon- 
ably determine them as man; eſpecially ſince the di- 
vine authority is much more indiſputable, and ſuch, 
as muſt (if men are thoroughly perſuaded of its being 
divine) have an infinitely greater weight with them. 
I am aware it will be alledged (for it hath ſeve- 
ral times been ſuggeſted fo us by this very writer) 
that eternal diſputes may ariſe about poſitive injunc- 
tions ;—that almoſt all the quarrels which have ever 
been about religious matters have - ariſen from 
hence; that theſe have given birth to perſecution 
and cruelty,” and to almoſt every calamity which 
can happen. From whence our author would 
| | | have 
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have 1t concluded, that every thing of this kind 
ſhould be thrown entirely out of religion ; and that 
the ſupreme Being cannot interpoſe in an affair where 
his very mterpohtion muſt prejudice the ends of re- 
ligion itſelf. As J have not taken notice of this ob- 
jection any where elſe, I ſhall deſire leave to offer 
ſome remarks on 1t here, | 
It is aſſerted iu the. objection, that almoſt all the 
quarrels which have ever happened about religious 
matters, have related to things purely poſitive, and 
ariſen from the determination given concerning them. 
But then I muſt deſire to know, how, and by what 
means have they ariſen ? From their being really made 
and given us by God ? This ought to be intended in 
the objection ; For if any thing elſe be meant by it, 
the divine interpoſition in matters of this nature is 
not affected in the leaſt. But this is ſo far from be- 
ing true, that ſuch quarrels have ever ariſen from God's 
determinations, that had matters beenſo determined 
and acknowledged on all hands to have been ſo, no 
quarrels could probably have ariſen about them. For 
however men may frequently neglect things which 
they acknowledge to be their duty, it is ſcarce ever 
ſeen that they directly and obſtinately oppoſe them. 
It ſeems rather that the conſequences above-menti- 
oned are owing to the want of a divine determination. 
For if that would probably have compoſed matters, 
the calamities inſiſted an are not the effects of divin 
determination, but human. . 
The truth of the caſe is plainly this: In order to 
enforce poſitive injunctions more ſtrongly on the 
world, thoſe who had not credit or power enough 
of their own to infſuence mankind, have pretended 
to a divine authority, which they really wanted. 
Such pretences, we may eaſily imagine, would 
ſometimes be oppoſed with vigour; and by how 
much the more they were oppoſed on the one hand, 
by ſo much the more eagerly would they be ne 
wy 8  — "WE 
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for by the oppoſite party. Hence it is that ſuch quar- 
rels have ariſen. Thoſe who had no ſufficient au- 
thority of their own, were reſolved to carry their 
point by bringing God into the queſtion. The con- 
ſequence of this is plain enough. Nothing could be 
expected to arife, but bitter ani moſity, perſecution, 
oruelty, with every thing elſe which might ſerve to 
ſupport a weak and unjuſtifiable caufe. But muſt 
this be charged to the account of divine poſitive 
injunctions ? Is it not owing entirely to the wicked, 
neſs of men, who have many times profaned God's 
name, by making him the author of fuch things 
as have been the eflects of their own folly ? The o 
jection then amounts to this, and this only; God 
cannot give us any poſitive precepts, however ſer, 
viceable the giving them may prove to us—becauſe 
wicked men have ſometimes pretended his authority 
have preſcribed the moſt trifling. and ridiculous 
things—and enforced them on the world by all-the 
methods of cruelty and terror: Or if you pleaſe, 
there can be no good coin, nor any author! any 
where lodged of making it current—becauſe this 
may ſometimes be counterfeited, and the public ſuf. 
fer by the artifice of impoſtors. | Ne 
+. But to return to the direct proof of the point be. 
fore me. I have obſerved; that the decency and 
order of religious worſhip ſeem to require ſome po- 
fitive inſtitutions ——That if nothing of this kind 
be preſcribed by God, it muſt be done, either by 
each man diſtinctly by himſelf; or elſe, by our law- 
ful ſuperiors. I have obſerved farther, that if mat- 
ters of this kind were entirely referred to each man's 
private diſcretion, there would probably be almoſt as 
many different rites as there are different men ; The 
bounce muſt be, not only the deſtruction of de- 
cency and order, but likewiſe of public and joint 
worſhip itſelf; for men cannot beſaid to perform thoſe 
offices jointly, in which they are found almoſt entirely 
| | ON | ©1371 
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to differ from each other. Nor can this be done ſo 
advantageouſly by our ſuperiors ; not only, becauſe 
their authority, in matters of this kind, will be ſome- 
times queſtioned, and conſequently be ſo far inef- 
fectual, —but likewiſe becauſe the exerciſe of ſuch a 
power muſt be liable to all thoſe errors, to which hu- 
man nature itſelf is ſubject. I think we may fairly 
conclude from hence, that in matters which haye to 
immed ate a regard to God himſclf, he would WMter- 
Poſe, and give men ſome directions, if he ſhould ever 
interpoſe in an extraordinary way at all — that he 
would ſettle certain matters at leaſt in the ceremonial 
of his own worſhip ; and afford his creatures the fa- 
tisfaction of thinking, that whilſt they addreſs them- 
ſelves to him, they do it in that way, which 1s 
all accounts the beſt, becauſe preſcribed by that ve 
ry Being they worſhip. 3 3 
3. To what hath been already offered I ſhall add 
a third argument, viz, we might reaſonably expect 
- ſome poſitive inſtitutions, if God ſhould ever reveal 
himſelf at all, for the better promotion of inward 
and fincere piety. I do ſuppoſe here, that inward 
and fincere piety is the thing which renders men ac- 
ceptable to God: and proportionably as they make 
greater advances and improvements this way, ſo ſhall 
they obtain greater degrees of favour. This, doubt- 
leſs, muſt be the mean point aimed at by a wiſe and 
good Being, whenever he makes any extraordinary 
manifeſtations of himſelf. A revelation therefore 
cannot be deſigned merely to lay greater burthens 
upon us; It muſt be intended to give us a more 
exact, perfect, and diſtinct view of what is fit and 
proper to be done ;—To enforce the rule more 
ſtrongly To recommend it more powerfully; 
and to put us in a better way, not only of acting, 
but like wiſe of cultivating thoſe habits and diſpoſi- 
tions, which. are of a moral or religious nature. 


Now 
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Now there are two ways eſpecially in which po- 
ſitive inſtitutions may be, in this reſpect, ſer- 
viceable. g | 3 : 
1. By guarding us againſt ſuch temptations as we 
may not be able to conquer eaſily. And, | 

2. By ſuggeſting to our minds ſuch ſentiments as 
are of a moral or religious nature. 

If there are certain. things which have been gene- 
rally abuſed, and human frailty is ſuch, that it can- 
not well be expected but they will be abuſed ; an in- 
junction that men ſhould abſtain entirely from theſe 
things is by no means improper. And yet, if the 
abuſe be not abſolutely unavoidable, the injunction 
will not be abſolutely neceſſary; and conſcquently, 
it any thing of this kind ſhould ever be given us, it 
muft be poſitive; there being nothing in the nature 
of things which can make an abſtinence of this kind 
univerſally incumbent on us. In matters of a civil 
nature we expect ſuch directions from a wiſę and 
good governor. Why therefore might rot the like 
be hoped for from the all-wiſe governor. of the world, 
fhould the circumſtances of things make them fit and 
proper to be given ? This remark will ſufficiently 

juſtify ſeveral inſtitutions in the law of Moſes ; which 
being delivered to a particular people, and intended 
to guard them againſt ſuch errors as they were more 
eſpecially expoſed to, are of ſuch a nature as might 
reaſonably be expected, ſhould God ever reveal to 
them any laws at all. | 

But the main thing I would chuſe to obſerve 
here; is, the uſefulneſs of certain inſtitutions, as they 
are capable of ſuggeſting to our minds ſuch ſentiments 
as are of a moral or religious nature. Such helps as 
theſe would indeed be needleſs, if men were perfect 
both as to their intellectual and moral capacities; if 
they were patient to attend, and quick to diſcern the 
fitneſs and reaſon of things; if they were always 
mindful of what they once knew, if they ace” 
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of themſelves to diſcharge their duty when known 
and laſtly, if no foreign temptations were apt to draw 
them off from their good purpoſes. But this is far 
from being the preſent ſtate and condition of human 
nature. Men are unapt to think and conſider ſuffi- 
ciently; they are heedleſs, forgetful ; expoſed to 
numberle(s temptaticns ; and which is worſe, they 
are exceeding liable to be ſeduced by them. In this 
view of things we need not only a ſyſtem of moral 
precepts to direct us, but likewiſe a ſcheme of moral 
diſcipline, by which theſe precepts may be rendered 
more effectual. This we cannot ſo well fix and ſet- 
_ tle for ourſelves. Every one cannot ſo eaſily diſcern 
the remote influence of certain things on their virtue; 
or, if they could, yet they would not think them- 


ſelves concerned to practiſe matters which are not 


direct inſtances of virtue. Beſides, that many things 
receive a uſefulneſs this way from the mere will of the 


inſtitutor. Something of this kind is apparent even 


in civil matters, The ſeal is a token of confirmation, 
which receives its ſignification not from any thing 
in its own nature, but only the appointment of laws. 
So likewiſe certain things may be preſcribed by the 
Supreme Being, as hints and intimations of our du- 
ty, which being ſo preſcribed, ſhall obtain a ſignifi- 
cation, and, in their uſe, ſuggeſt thoſe reflections 
which are of the higheſt moral importance. 

Shall any one then affirm, that matters of this na- 
ture ar2 utterly unworthy of God ;—that becauſe 
they may not be in themſelves excellent, they muſt 
therefore be entirely uſeleſs ;—that as ſuch, they muſt 
be excluded out of religion; and that God himſelf 
cannot impoſe them? This conclufion is fo abſolute- 
ly wrong, and judged to be ſo by all mankind, that 


no religion hath ever yet ſubſiſted, whether really or 


pretendedly revealed, which hath not contained in it 
ſomething of this nature. 5 
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The firſt, and indeed the only revealed precepr, 
which Motes repreſents as given to our firſt parents, 
in the very ſtate of innocence, was of a poſitive kind; 
from the violation of which, ſin entered into the 
world, and death by fin. And in thoſe manifeſta- 
tions which are ſaid to have been afterwards made to 
the patriarchs, we find the ſame. Noah and Abra- 
ham are inſtances of this, too well known to be diſ- 
Puted. As to the law delivered to the Jews, the mat- 
ter is ſo very plain, that one objection which our au- 
thor has ſuggeſted to the diſadvantage of that law is 
built on this very conſideration : And in reference 
to chriſtianity, I need not prove, what every chriſtian 
who knows his religion at all, acknowledges. - This 
gentleman may, if he pleaſes, diſpute whether any 
thing of this kind ought priginally to have been pre- 
feribed by our religion; but, whether it actually 
hath been ſo or not, cannot fure be queſtioned, 
Amongſt the ſeveral religions of the antient Gentiles, 
doth it appear there was ever any one of them, which 
did not preſtribe ſome matters poſitive, if thoſe mat- 
ters may be allowed to be poſitive, which are nat 
founded on the moral reaſons of things ? In truth, 
they carried matters of this kind into extremes ; and 
whilſt they pretended to fupport religion, they in- 
ured it: For, they not only over-burthened true pie- 
ty by too numerous ceremonies, but frequently pre- 
ſcribed ſuch as were really inconſiſtent with it. Yet 
in theſe things the greateſt part of the religion they 
taught confiſted. They imagined that ſcarce any 
thing elſe was pleaſing to God: And in this they 
agreed entirely in the general, however they might 
differ from each other as to the particular ceremonies . 
they practiſed. To come down lower; do we not 
fee the ſame in the religion of Mahomet ? And de 
not all the accounts given us, concerning the ſeveral 
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religions profeſſed amongſt the Heathens to this day 
confirm it likewiſe ? This is ſo wel known, that as I 
would not trouble the reader with needleſs proofs, fol 
prefurne our author, who complains fo much of the 
ſupe rſtition of mankind, will not expect it. How 
much foever we may differ from each other in our 
ſentiments on other points, yet I flatter. myſelf we 
ſhall eaſily agree in this point of fact. iT 
But if this once be admitted, then I muſt demand 
of this gentleman, whether any one of all theſe ſeves 
ral religions did really proceed from God in the way 
of revelation? If he ſhall anſwer me in the affirma- 
tive, then the point I have been hitherto contending 
for is allowed 'me ; and certain things may be, an 
actually are matters of revealed religion, which do 
not belong to natural. But, if on the other hand, he 
ſnhall anſwer in the negative (as the main deſign of his 
book manifeſtly ſhews he muſt) then I may draw an 
argument from the concurrence of mankind in this 
one general point, natwithſtanding their wide diffe- 
rence from each other in particulars ; and ſet the 
united bpinion of the world in all ages of it, ageinſt 
the particular opinion of this fingle gentleman. 
Be it (as this gentleman is diſpoſed to think) that 
thoſe who have profeſſed any of theſe ſeveral religions, 
have either 21 9 thetn, or given too eaſy credit to 
forgeries; yet ſtill their opinion that poſitive ptecepts 
might proceed from God, is clear and manifeſt. Had 
they thought otherwiſe, of had this point been ſo 
pPlainly demonſtrable in the negative, as our author 
would have us believe, would every one of thoſe who 


r to teach religion as from God, have tun 
to this blumer? Would he have impoſed things 
on the world as the will of God, of which ; he was 
not only conſeious that they had no ſuch founda - 
tion, but Which he knew God could not poſſibly be 
the author of; nay which were -ſb plainly-contrary 
to his will, that he could not eapect but the for- 
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gery muſt betray itſelf? Wiſe and crafty men do not 
act in this manner: And therefore we muſt conclude, 
that the mixing ſome poſitive precepts with other 
matters in rehgion, was what all the world prefumed 
would be the caſe ſhould God ever reveal himſelf at 


all: Otherwiſe ſuch impoſtors would not have run 


the riſk ; or if they had they could not always 
have ſucceeded ; ſome religion or other would have 
ſubſiſted without any inſtitutions, at leaſt ' without 
fuch as were pretended to have come from God. 
Thus I have, in this place, carried the point with 
regard to poſitive precepts ſomewhat. farther than I 


did in the laſt chapter. All that I contended for un- 
der that head was, that ſuch precepts might be given 


us, and that our authors objections to the contrary 
were inconcluſive. Here I have not only inſiſted 
that ſuch precepts may be given us, but endeavour- 
ed to ſhew like wiſe, that ſome ſuch might reaſonably 


be expected, if God ſnould ever reveal himſelf at 


all; and this I have ſupported from the reaſon of 
the thing, and the concurrent ſeriſe of - mankind 
in all ages of the world. If this arguing be juſt, 
then it follows clearly, that natural and revealed re- 


ligion are not neceſſarily one and the ſame, but that 


certain points may, and probably; would become 


matter of the one, which do not at e to 


the other. 

But what then, it vil perhaps be de: ; is this the 
whole in which tevealed religion differs from natu- 
ral ? Is it worthy the extraordinary interpoſition of an 
all- wiſe Being to preſcribe thoſe things, which by 
being indifferent, might as well have been let alone: 


Is this all the perfection which revealed religion hath 


above natural, that it makes ſome things neceſſary to 


be done or avoided by us, which have no excellency , 


in themſelves, and therefore cannot contribute to the 
excellency of religion? At this rate men might as 
well have been left to themſelves. | 


— 
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In reply to which I muſt obſerve, that poſitive in- 
ſtitutions, conſidered either as marks of God's au- 
_ thority, and of our dependance on him ;—or as de- 

terminations of ſomething proper to. be.determined 
in the exerciſe of our outward piety ;—or as means 
here by inward religion is cultivated and improved, 
are not matters of, ſuch ſlight importance as the ob- 
jection ſuppoſes z and therefore, upon. ſuppolition 
that the ſeveral particulars of inward religion were 
ſo clear and indiſputable, as to need no farther mani- 
feſtation, yet ſtill theſe aids and aſſiſtances for the 
more orderly and better practice of it, would not be 
matters unworthy of the divine care. The things 
preſcribed, though allowed to be indifferent in ſuch a 
ſenſe, that they were not originally neceſſary, nor 
matters of natural duty, yet might not, (as the ob- 
jection affirms) be as well let alone, if there are any 
real uſes of them, or advantages. to be obtained by 
them: And things which have no excellency in them- 
ſelves, and therefore are not excellent in an abſolute 
ſenſe, may yet havearelativeexcellency ; and when 
conſidered in this view, may contribute to the excel- 
lency of that ſcheme, the deſign of which is not only 
to teach us the. beſt precepts, but to accommodate 
them to the preſent condition of man. Upon this 
Rate of the matter it will appear, that poſitive pre- 
cepts may very fitly be given us by God; and that it 
isnot, and cannot be quite as well for us to be left en- 
tirely to ourſelves. 

However I muſt deſire not to be mifunderſiond 
here, I do by no means afficm, that this is the whole 
in which natural and revealed. religion differ from 
each other. There. are other articles of much higher 
importance,, to which we areconcerned to attend care- 
fully, in order to have a full view of this matter. 

It ſhould be remembered then, that human reaſon, 
even in its beſt ſtate, is imperfect: And though it 
muſt be allowed that nothing can be ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


a natural duty, which is not diſcoverable by natural 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, yet there may be ſeveral other matters of 
conſequence tobe known; things which would con- 
tribute highly to our perfection and conſequently to 
our happineſs. Now if a revelation, I mean a 
revelation of a rule of life, ſhould be given us, 


it would ſurely include ſore matters either not know- _ 


able at all on any other ſuppoſition, or at leaſt not 
knowable in the fame degrees of clearnefs and per- 
fection: And if theſe ſhould become parts of it, 


then there will be a main difference 'between them as 


to the ſubject of each, over and above'the particular 
ways of conveying this knowledge. 

Thus if there be any references or relations of the 
ſupreme Being to us, beſides thoſe which our reaſon 
teaches us from the eertainty of creation and provi- 
dence, it may be of importance to us to know theſe 
relations: A fitneſs of certain actions may reſult from 
them; and the knowledge of ſuch relations may 
ſhew them to be God's will, and bind them on us as 
duties. Or if our reaſon ſhould be ſo weak as not to 
make out exactly the ſeveral dependencies of one 
thing upon another, and to trace out the fitneſs of 
things in a long courſe of reaſoning (which is the 
caſe, Iwill not ſay barely of the generality in many 


things, but of all in ſome) a divine revelation max 


remedy theſe imperfections; may either ſhew how 
fheſe deductions may be made, mark out the ſeveral 
ſteps, and ſettle matters on their proper principles; 
or elſe, (which is to us the ſame) may enforce on 
s the concluſion as the will of God, without point- 
rig out the reaſon of the thing at all. Is not this 
then defirable ? And would not a ſerious perſon Who 
thinks himſelf concerned to act what is fit and pro- 
per, 'wiſh, that where his on natural diſcernment 
fails him, he might be infortned ſome other way ? If 
this be the caſe, then ſomething of 'this kind might 
be 'hoped for, if God 'ſhould ever vouchſafe us 
a revelation ; and this is ſo entirely agreeable to his 
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| | 3% 4 , 
attributes, that I cannot ſee how any one, who hath 
a due ſenſe of them, can diſpute it. Here then are 
two particulars more, in which revealed religion 
might differ from natural, and probably would do fo, 
. viz. as to principles or doctrines not diſcoverable 
by natural light; and likewiſe as to precepts, which 
tho* founded in the reaſon of things, yet are not 
knowable in the uſe of our reaſon. 2 
Or, if theſe matters are, or may be known by us 
in ſome meaſure, whilſt we. uſe the faculties given 
us; yet poſſibly the knowledge in this way attaina- 
ble, may be difficult to begained, may be ſhort and 
imperfect; may be in ſeveral reſpects indiſtinct. In 
ſuch a caſe revelation may make matters eaſy; may 
ſave us the pains of hard ſtudy, and long deduction; 
may clear up things farther than our natural reaſon 
may be able to do; in ſhort, may ſet them in a fuller 
view, and a ſtronger light. t this then be the 
caſe; will not revealed religion differ from natural, 
ſome what more than barely the manner of makin 
things known to us? Will it not likewiſe differ in 
the degree and perfection of that knowledge which 
is acquired? Admitting that the heavenly bodies may 
be viewed by the naked eye, yet will the uſe of te- 
leſcopes diſcover nothing farther ? And ſhall any 
one afſert, that becauſe theſe bodies may be diſcerned 
in ſome ſort, both ways, therefore the diſcoveries 
made in each differ none otherwiſe than as to the 
particular methods of making them? This inſtance 
is exactly ſimilar to the former; and therefore, the 
ſame judgment muſt be paſſed on both. | 
I 0o goon, tho' it might, from conſidering the na- 

ture of things be known, that a certain courſe of 
life is fit and proper, and upon that account the will 
of God; yet ſtill there is ſomething farther neceſ- 
ſary in order to influence our actions. As there are 
temptations to be combated, and many difficulties 
in a virtuous courſe to be overcome, ſo it is neceſ- 
n L fſary 
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ceſſary that there ſhould be ſomething more to move 
us than the mere reaſon of the thing, or beauty of 
virtue. For let us ſuppoſe, that theſe confideratiobs 
are ſufficient to determine a reaſonable being, yet 
what if men are not diſpoſed to attend to reaſon ; 
what if we ſubſiſt in a corrupted ſtate, and under a 
wrong biaſs ? Then ſomething elſe may be needful to 
keep men within 5 bounds. 

It muſt be confeſſed indeed, that natural reaſon 
may give us ſome relief here. What God wills, 
muſt be approved and rewarded by him; and that 
which is inconſiſtent with his will, muſt be con- 
demned and puniſhed in the doer. This is certain 
in the general, and every man is capable of getting 
ſome light into it. But yet, as it is neceſſary, in or- 
der to diſcern this matter fully, that men ſhould be 
able to think cloſely, and to purſue an argument thro 
a long chain of reaſoning ; fo the generality of man- 

kind cannot carry it ſo far, as it may perhaps, in the 
nature of things be carried. Or if they ſhould be 
able to do this, yet the whole amount of their dif: 
coveries will be, that ſomething good or ill a wait us, 
as the reward or puniſhment of our behaviour: But 
what, or when, or where ;—theſe are matters which 
human reaſon cannot at all reach to; A revelation 

therefore, in this caſe, may diſcover ſomething more 
than natural religion teaches; and conſequently, upon 
this view of the matter, may be more full and exten- 

five than mere natural teligion is, or can be. 

I might obſerve farther, that as natural religion 
preſcribes to us certain duties; and may give us ſome 
aflurance of acceptance with God upon the perfor- 
mance of theſe duties; fo, if we violate them, it 
muſt leave us under that ſentence, which our fins de - 
ſerve. For we neither do, nor can poſſibly know for 
certain, in the mere uſe of our reaſon, how far God 

will remit thoſe puniſhments we have incurred” But 
yet God may make known to us his intended pro- 
| Wo _ _  ceedings 
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ceedings in this caſe by revelation ; which, if he 
ſhould do, another article of difference will ariſe, 
and that of the utmoſt confequence, to have ſame 
aſſurance in: For certainly nothing can be more de- 
firable than to have ſome light into an affair, in which 
we are concerned ſo deeply, and by which our con; 
duct in our future courſe will be ſo greatly influenced, 
In theſe as well asſome other particulars, which havg 
been ſuggeſted heretofore, revealed religion may dif- 
fer from natural; and in theſe it might be expected 
it would differ, if God ſhould ever grant us a reve- 
lation. We may conclude therefore, that they are 
io far from being neceſſarily one and the ſame, as 

is gentleman contends, that the cqntrary is true; a 
very important difference in the matter of each be- 

in | 


. : © 


ing e ſeveral reſpects fit and proper. | 
t when I aflert a difference between theſe two 
laws, both which muſt be the will of the ſame in- 
finitely wiſe and gracious governor, I do not mean 
by it a difference of oppoſition, or, that the one 
ſhall really contradict and deſtroy the other. This 
muſt not be affirmed by any means. What is, in 
its nature fit and proper, muſt be agreeable to the 
will of God: What is, in its nature unfit and impro- 
per, muſt be diſagreeable thereto : And theſe, as far 
as they are diſcoverable by us in the uſe of reaſon, 
and conſidered as the divine command, - conſtitute the 
law; or religion of nature. This law, (as I have 
allowed heretofore) is immutable in ſuch a ſenſe, that 
all circumſtances continuing the fame, the fitneſs the 
ſame, and the knowledge of that fitneſs the ſame like- 
wile, it muſt perpetually oblige. It is very true there- 
fore, as our author hath maintained, that revealed 
« religion cannot command what natural religion 
“ forbids; nor on the other hand, can it forbid what 
ee that commands.“ p. 67. From hence it follows, 
chat their precepts de entirely conſiſtent with 


each 
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each other; and tho? in ſome reſpects different, yet 
in none contrary. 55 f 


I do maintain likewiſe, that the ſeveral precepts 
of natural religion, muſt be either ſuppoſed or ex- 
eee in revealed; and conſequently will thus far 
come parts of it, and be confirmed by it. So far 
as this they are one and the ſame: One, as a part is 
one with the whole, which includes that part in it; 
and different, as a whole is different from a ſingle 
part, to which, oy the ſaperaddition of other parts, 
it becomes a whole. 

But ſuch a difference as this, our author tells us, 
will amount to an gppoſition, and his argument is 
this : That the law of nature being of a certain ex- 
tent, whatſoever 1s not contained under it, either as 
commanded or forbidden, muſt be indifferent; and 


conſequently what God by this law, leaves us at li- 


berty about. If therefore any thing ſhall afterwards 
be required or forbidden by revelation, which was 
not ſo determined by the law of nature, this will 
be a reſtraining our liberty, and a contradiction to 
that part of the law of nature which before allowed 
it. See our author's own words: © To ſuppoſe that 
« God, by the law of nature, leaves men at li- 
er berty in all indifferent things; and yet, by a po- 
ce fitive law, reſtrains this liberty in certain parts 
“and ages of the world, is to ſuppoſe God deter. 
« mines one way by immediate, and another way 
© by mediate revelation ; both laws too ſubfiſting 
* at the ſame time.” p. 13444. 15 
This is an argument ſo much out of the way, 
and of fo little force, that I am really ſurprized it 
ſhould proceed from our author, who is capable of 

ſaying things which have a much better ſhew of rea- 
ſoning. It will not be expected that I ſhould ſeri- 
ouſly apply to ſuch arguing as this. It will be ſuf⸗ 
ficient juſt to obſerve, that upon this foot, every new 
law, enacted by the civil power, is an oppoſition 
| to, 
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to, and a ſubverſion of the laws before ſubſiſting ; 
and this notwithſtanding it ſhould only ſupply their 
defects, and carry on the ſame ends with them: For 
in this caſe like wiſe a liberty allowed by the preced- 
ing laws, is reſtrained by the ſucceeding ; and con- 
ſequently as our author expreſſes it, the law-giver 
determines one way by one ſet of laws, and another 
way by another, both too ſubſiſting at the ſame time. 
Yet he ſcarce expects by ſuch kind of objections to 
wreſt from the ſupreme power the authority of mak- 
ing new laws ; nor will he, I believe, 1 Drag that 
every new act is virtually a repeal of all thoſe which 
were ever made before. | 
Be it then, that foraſmuch as natural religion muſt 
one way or other, be contained under revealed ;— 
maſt be either ſuppoſed or expreſſed in it, and con- 
firmed by it, and, fo far as this, one with it: Be it, 
that Chriſtianity is in this reſpe ct, a republication of 
the law of nature, and conſequently ſo far as this 
matter of it reaches, as old as the creation; yet what 
will all this avail, if allowed, as allowed indeed it 
muſt be? We contend, that altho' it be a republica- 
tion of the law of nature, yet it may be, and actuall 
is, ſomething more ; and that notwithſtanding this 
unity in one reſpect, there is a difference ſufficient 
between them in others. : Sis 
Natural and revealed religion, we affirm, differ in 
extent. Under which head we may reckon, 1. 
Principles, diſcovered by revelation, which are abſo- 
lutely undiſcoverable by natural reaſon, 2. Precepts ; 
ſome of which tho” founded on the reaſons of things, 
et cannot be traced out by us in our preſent circum- 
ſtances; and others God hath preſcribed to us as to- 
kens of his authority for the decency of his 
worſhip——or for the increaſe and advancement of 
inward piety. F | 
They differ again in point of cleameſs, with re- 
ſpe& to thoſe things, which tho diſcoverable in foe 
Las | LE EE BI 
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fort both ways, are yet not fo fully made known to 
us in the mere ule of reaſon, as they are by expreſs 
revelation from God: And tho” their difference is 
not ſuch under this article, as what we have affirmed 
under the former, yet it amourits to fomewhat more 
than our author allows, who hath contended that 
natural and revealed religion differ only as to the man- 
ner of being communicated to us. 

They differ, laftly in efficacy; for revelation 
ftabliſhes ſuch ſanctions both of reward and puniſh- 
ment as mere human reaſon could never diſcover ; 
it gives us aſſurance of full parden upon repentance; 
and the comfort of hoping for the aids of the holy 
ſpirit in the diſcharge of thoſe things, which may 
otherwiſe prove too difficult for us, whether from the 
urgency of temptations, or the infirmity of our na- 
ture. Ha 
Theſe are ſuch important articles of difference, 
and ſo plainly vifible in the Chriſtian ſcheme, that 
to deny there can. be any difference between natural 
and revealed religion, is virtually a denial of reve- 
lation itſelf: And to affirm in the groſs, and without 
any diſtinction, that Chriſtianity is as old as the erea- 
tion, is to affirm, that all which is proper and pecu- 
Har to Chriſtianity, and upon account of which it 
paſſes under that denomination, is groundleſs and 
an impoſture; to affirm which, is not only to make 
it not as old às the creation, but to deny it any man- 
ner of exiſtence as à teal religion at all. 

Io conclude this head, if the matter of revela- 
tion may differ from che matter of natural religion; 
If it may fairly be preſumed that the matter of each 
would differ in fome ſort, if a revelation ſhould be 
Ever given us at all if every religion, which hath 
yet been offered to the world as revealed, hath dif- 
fered from natural religion !—and if that in parti- 
Eutar, which upon the grounds imaginable, we 
receive as revealed, doth actually contain ſome ſuch 

| | e 
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articles of difference ; then I conceive. Nothing 
farther need be offered in diſproof of our author's 
bold affertions. I ſhall therefore paſs on to ſome 
other points ; and endeavour to fupport, -in the fol- 
lowing chapters, the uſefulneſs, expediency, and 
reality of a revelatzon againſt the objections of this 
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c HAST . 


Whether a proper Rule of Life be perfectly and eaſily 
diſcoverable by every Man, even by thoſe of the mean- 
eſt capacity. : 


8 5 HIS general queſtion reſolves itſelf into theſe 
two, viz. 1. Whether a proper rule of life be per- 
fectly diſcoverable by every man, &c. 2. Whether 
it be eahly diſcoverable. Concerning both (theſe 
ſomewhat hath been occaſionally obſerved before : 
But as, the more full diſcuſſion of theſe queſtions be- 
longs to this place, I ſhall here purſue them. | 

Yet, before I proceed, one thing muſt be noted 
carefully, namely, that I am not here debating con- 
cerning that law, from which duty, ſtrictly ſpeaking 
ariſes, but that rule of fitneſs, which, if diſcovered, 
and confidered as the will of God, would confti- 
tute our law. What each man is properly obliged 

to in point of duty, is doubtleſs knowable b 
each man. In this reſpect the very 8 
hath a ſufficiency of knowledge; and that for the 
reaſon formerly inſiſted on, that no one can be ac- 
countable for thoſe things, which he is abſolutely in- 
capable of knowing. But then, many things may oy 
ES. * "PS t 
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fit and proper to be done, and therefore fall under 
that general rule, which I call the proper rule of life, 
which yet may, on- ſeveral accounts exceed the diſ- 
coveries of certain perſons. This muſt be allowed to 


be poſſible at leaſt, by thoſe who conſider fitneſs as 


ſomething' founded in the natures of things, and. 
conſequently as having no relation to the thoughts, 
and apprehenſions of men concerning it. But ſup- 
poſing this to be poſſible in theory, yet whether it be 
fact or no is another point, and the queſtion which 
comes now to be confidered. | 
From the foregoing diſtinction, carefully attended 
to, it will appear, that all ſuch arguings as theſe are 
vain, That if God hath given mankind a law, he 
e muſt have given them ſufficient means of knowing 
« it : He would otherwiſe have defeated his own 
« intention in giving it.“ p. 3. © That as men have 
© no other faculties to judge with, | but their rea- 
« ſon,] ſo their uſing theſe after the beſt manner 
<« theycan, muſt anſwer the end for which God gave 


them, and juſtify their conduct; — That if God 


vill judge all mankind as they are accountable, i. e. 
eas they are rational, the judgment muſt hold an ex- 


act proportion to the uſe they make of their rea- 


* ſon, and it would be in vain to uſe it, if the due 
* uſe of it would not juſtify them before God.” 
p. 5, 6. All theſe, and ſuch like arguings, are no- 
thing at all to the purpoſe. For, what if men, by 
doing their beſt, may be juſtifyed; or, rather, if you 
pats What if upon this ſuppoſition they cannot 

condemned in equity? Doth this prove at all, that 
every thing, in its own nature fitting, is therefore 
knowable by every man? and if this be not knowa- 


ble by every man in the uſe of his reaſon, then a 


_ revelation may be exceedingly ſerviceable in order to 
make it ſo. The terms law and duty ought not to 


mix themſelves in the queſtion before us. The point 
at preſent is, not whether every man is capable of 


knowing 
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knowing all that he is ſtrictly obliged to, hut whe- 
ther every man hath abilities and opportunities ſuffi. 
- cient for diſcovering every thing which may be fit 
and proper to be done, And that our author thinks 
every man, even thoſe of the loweſt parts and mean. 
eſt capacities, are capable of doing this, will I con- 
ceiveappear from ſeveral paſſages of his book, though 
he bath ſtudied confuſion ſo much, and expreſſed him: 
felf in fo odd a manner, that it may not be always 
eaſy to fix and ſettle his meaning, . 
I have fhewn heretofore, that however truly, in 

the beginning of his ſecond chapter, he defines the 
law or religion of nature, yet he immediately deſerts 
his own definition, and tells us, © that the religion of 
nature takes in every thing, which is founded in the 
E nature and reaſon of things.” It is on this foot 

he argues all throughout his book : and therefore, 
wherever he ſpeaks of religion, true religion, natu- 
ral religion, law of nature, God's law, and the like, 
he muſt be underſtood to include under it, every 
thing in itſelf fit and proper; or, what I have called 
above a proper rule of life. This being noted in 
order to underſtand what our author means, I ſhall 
proceed to ſome of thoſe paſſages, in which his opi- 
nion en the preſent point is repreſented to us. 

I0o this purpoſe he tell us, that the end for 
« which God hath given us reaſon, is, to compare 
« things, and from thence to judge concerning the 
« fitneſs or unfitneſs of actions. And could not our 
& yeafon judge foundly in all ſuch matters, it could 
not have anfwered the end for which infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs beſlowed that excellent gift,” p. 26. 
Here he claims to human reafon an unlimited extent, 
as to the fitneſs or unſitneſs of actions. And though 
he aſſerts this to human reaſon in the gene- 
ral only, yet the foundation of his arguing will 
make it equally applicable to every man's rea- 
- fon, He builds his argument on the ey 
„ „ a nc 
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which human reaſon was given us; which being the 
ſame in all, the ſame privileges are virtually here 
aſſerted to all; and conſequently every man, even 
thoſe of the meaneſt abilities, muſt be (according to 
him) capable as of comparing things, and from thence 
judging concerning the fitneſs or unfitneſs of acti- 
ons, fo likewiſe of judging ſoundly in all fuch mat- 
ters, Again, I cannct help thinking, but (ſuch is 
* the divine goodneſs) God's will is ſo clearly and 
* fully manifeſted in the book of nature, that he 
* who runs may read it. This cannot be denied, 
* if the book of nature ſhew us, in characters legible 
* by the whole world, the relation we ſtand in to 
* God and our fellow creatures, and the duties re- 
„ fulrmg from thence ; for then it muſt teach us the 
* hole of our _ . 28. Once more; © *Tis 
* impoſſible men ould have any juſt idea of the 
« perfection of God, who think that the dictates of 
% infinite Wiſdom do not carry their own evidence 
**with them, and are not by their own innate worth 
« diſcoverable to all mankind,“ p. 125. The ſame 
is ſtill more explicitly ſet forth, p. 198. Religion, 
„ (which way ſoever revealed) carries ſuch internal 
* marks of truth, as at all times and places ſhews 
x itſelf, even to the meaneſt capacity, to be the will 
% of a Being of univerſal and impartial benevolence.” 
I might ſupport the fame by numberleſs other paſ- 
ages to the ſame purpoſe; But if theſe are not thought 
Taſkcient, J would refer the reader to our author's 
whole courſe of arguing from Pp 278, to p. 283. 

In oppefition to all which, I fhall, | | 
1. Shew directly, that a proper rule of life js not 
perfectly diſcoverable by every man, even by thoſe 

vf the meaneſt capacity. And, 5 

2. Examine what our author hath advanced t. 
the contrar r. e 2 
As to the direct proof of this matter, we need gd 
no farther than the common experience of * 
» 


» 
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for, I think, we may ſafely conclude ſomewhat con- 
cerning the abilities of men this way from conſider. 
ing what they have actually, and in fact done. 
Now, is it ſeen that men of the loweſt rank as to 
intellectual accompliſhments, have ſo perfect an ac- 
quaintance with every thing that is fit and proper to 
he done? Do they ſhew this upon every accafion ? 
Have they ever drawn out any fine ſyſtems of mora- 
ty? Or does it appear from their conduct, that 
they have ſo nice, quick, and perfect a ſenſe of theſe 
things? So far from it, that all other circumſtances 
being alike, men are more or leſs regular in their 
conduct in proportion to the degrees of their intel- 
leQual capacity. 8 
I deny not indeed, but the more general points are 
knowable by every man, even by thoſe of the 
meaneſt parts: And unleſs they were ſo, men could 
not be reckoned moral agents; and conſequently, 
would not properly come within the prefect queſtion; 
But to diſcern a truth in the general; and to be capa- 
ble either of applying it on every particular occaſion, 
or of deducing from it all poſſible concluſiors, are 
quite different things. The firſt principles of all 
fciences are ſelf-evident ; and conſequently, ſuch as 
are knowableeven by the meaneſt. This is eſpecially 
rue in mathematical knowledge. But what then? 
Is every man a mathematician ? Or hath every man 
a ſufficiency of natural talents whereby to. purſue 
theſe principles through that infinite variety of con- 
eluſions, which ſkilful perſons are able to draw from 
them? No certainly; And for the ſame reaſon it 
cannot be coneluded, that becauſe the fundamental 
principles of moral knowledge are open to every man, 
therefore the whole of moral ſcience muſt be fo 
likewiſe ; or that becauſe ſuch general precepts as 
theſe, © God 1s to be A worſhipped, and 
obeyed ;—we ougbt to do what good we can 
< toall, and to abſtain from offering injury to any, 
„ 5 | e 
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© we ought to be temperate, ſober, chaſte, and the 
like:“ —I fay, we cannot conclude, that becauſe 
ſuch precepts as theſe may be ſuppoſed to be obvious, 
therefore every thing elſe ts clear, plain and eaſy. 
Every one, who 1s at all acquainted with books, 
knows what reputation ſome few of the philoſophers 
have obtained by their moral ſyſtems ; tho? by the 
way, there are many undeniable defects in every 
one of them, and ſuch as we are now able to diſcern. 
plainly by that light which Chriſtianity hath given 
us. But, could this ever have happened, had the ſub- 
Je& of morals been fo exceedingly eaſy, that every 
man, even the meaneſt, might make himſelf entirely 
maſter of it? Was it ever ſeen that men gained cre- 
dit by performing what every one elſe was able to per- 
form as well as themſelves? on this foot their fame 
was purchaſed at an eaſy rate indeed; and, for the 
future, we muſt rather admire their good fortune, 
than their merit. But whatever this gentleman ma 
advance, I cannot think their reputation will be ſo 
eaſily overthrown. Their works have hitherto main- 
tained their ground, and will do fo, as long as men 
have ſenſe enough to diſcern what is great in others, 
or defective in themſelves © 
+ In the laſt century there aroſe a very extraordi- 
nary genius for philoſophical ſpeculations ; I mean 
Mr. Locke, the glory of that age, and the inſtruc- 
tor of the preſent. 'This gentleman had examined 
into the nature and extent of human underſtanding 
beyond any perſon before him, and made ſuch diſco- 
veries as have highly obliged the curious. In the 
courſe of his enquiries it occurred to him, from con- 
fidering the nature of moral ideas, that Ethics was 
capable of ſtriẽt demonſtration, as well as mathe- 
matics. He well knew that the great maſters on 
the 0 a of morals had done' little this way ; 
and preſumed, (as well he might) that this had bi. 
therto been thought impoſſible. Yet, ſays he 
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« upon this ground, (viz. the principles before. 
« advanced) I am bold to think morality is capable 
« of demonſtration, as well as mathematics.” "(See | 
his eſſay, &c. L. 3. C. 11. -$. 16.) See hows: 
ever, with what caution this great man maintains 
his point! He doth not athrm by any means; that 
every thing in morality is capable of being demon- 
ſtrated ; but only, (as he tells us afterwards, L. 4. 

C. 12. f. 8.) © I doubt not but, if a right * 
were taken, a great part of morality might be 
«© made out with that clearneſs, that Sn leave, to 
« a confidering man, no more reaſon to doubt, than 
© he could have to doubt of the truth of propo- 
«© fitions in mathematics, which have been demon- 
« ſtrated to him.“ Doth this look as if he ima- 
gined that every man, even thoſe of the meaneſt 
capacities, were thoroughly acquainted with every 
thing on this e If he thought ſo, why does 
he introduce it as a diſcovery, that morality is ca- 
pable of demonſtration? whilſt he aſſerts this, 
why doth he aſſert it with ſo much reſerve and 
* Why doth he extend the aflertion not 
to the whole of morality, to a great part of it 
only ? To this I muſt add farther, he doth not, in 
the laſt recited paſlage, maintain, that every man is 
capable, by his own force, of demonſtrating what- 
ſoever is really capable of being demonſtrated in mo- 
tality; but only, that if a right method were taken, 
a great part of morality might be made out with 
— clearneſs that = leave to a conſidering man 
no more reaſon to doubt, &c.—To a conſidering 
man, i. e. 70 one who is willing to attend, and hat 

abilities to judge. 

Locke's hints on this ſubje& were read with 
us men: Mr. Moli- 
neux, in particular, was ſo highly delighted with 
them, that he could not forbear preſſing his friend to 
* and to gblige us 


with 


Mr. 
great pleaſure by ſeveral i 
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with a body of moral philoſophy drawn up in the de · 
monſtrative way. But how did Mr. Locke reply to 
this? Why in theſe words, © Though by the view I 
had of moral ideas whilſt I was conſidering that 
<« fubjeR, I thought I ſaw that morality might be 
demonſtratively made out, yet whether I am able 
eto make it out is another queſtion. Every one 
* could not have demonſtrated what Mr. Newton's 
% book hath ſhewn to be demonſtrable.” ¶ Locke's 
Familiar Letters, p. 10.] What then! Was this fo 
difficult a taſkto Mr. Locke, which yet the meaneſt 
and moſt illiterate mechanic is fo entirely equal to? 
Or did this accurate reaſoner know ſo little of his own 
abilities, or judge ſo meanly of them, as to think 
hunfelf ſcarce qualifyed to undertake what it ſeenis, 
every man elſe was able to do with eaſe ? This 
ſurely cannot be ſaid. . And therefore we muſt con- 
clude, that whatever abilities the gentleman I am 
now contending with ma Heß; and how much 
foever he may be able to 90 to this purpoſe, in the 
uſe of his natural reaſon, yet every man is not equally 
capable of doing the fame. + Mr. Locke, we ſee, 
would not attempt it; and therefore it muſt be vain 
for others, ſo very much inferior to this great man, 
to attempt it after him. | 
We have lately, indeed, had a noble performance 
mach in the way which Mr. Locke propoſed ; and 
the defign had been fo well executed r. Wool- 
laſton, that however ſome objections may be made 
againſt certain parts of his book, yet it hath been 
received, in the general, with the higheft applauſe. 
I believe it will be allowed by every one, that this is 
the moſt compleat ſyſtem of moral principles and 
| HOW: which hath been yet grven us on the mere 
of natural reafon ; though poſſibly ſome one or 
other may ariſe hereafter, and carry the matter ſtill 
farther. But whence came it to paſs, that Mr. Wool- 
laſton alone ſhould fucceed fo well, and go ſo far e. 
| | 5 | yore 
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vyond his predeceſſors on this ſubject, if the matter 
had indeed been fo very plain and eaſy, If God's 
will, (i. e. what is fit and proper] is ſo clearly 
and fully manifeſted in the book of nature, that 
« he who runs may read it;“ and if © Religion 
© [another word uſed by our author in the ſame 
« ſenſe ;] if this, I ſay, carries fuch internal marks 
« of truth, as at all times and places pany ſhews 
<« itſelf even to the meaneſt capacity, &c. ? Surely 
thoſe perſons who have ſet fo great a value on Mr. 
Woollaſton's performance, have not miſtaken mat- 
ters ſo much, as to beſtow the higheſt praiſe on him 
for doing what was in itſelf a mean and low work, 
and what every other. perſon was capable of doing as 
well as he. Thus much I am ſure may be concluded 
from the general applauſe with which this gentle- 
man's book hath been received, that it was thought to 
contain ſomething extraordinary; which if admitted 
it muſt follow of courſe, that this propoſition, viz. A 
proper rule of life is perfectly diſcoverable even by 
thoſe of the meaneſt capacities, is contrary to the 
common ſenſe and experience of the world. 
Over and above this argument drawn from expe- 
rience, I ſhall evince the ſame from the nature and 
reaſon of the thing itſelf. The propoſition affirmed 
by our author is thus expreſſed by him ; Reli- 
gion [or the proper rule of life] carries with it 
„ ſuch internal marks of truth, as at all times and 
« places plainly ſhews itſelf even to the meaneſt ca- 
pacity, &c.” I muſt charge this propoſition with a 
clear and evident contradiction ; becauſe, if religion 
as he loves to expreſs himſelf ] hath really ſuch inter- 
nal marks, as muſt make it plain and apparent to eve- 
ry man, then all men are equally capable of knowing 
een this way; and if this be admitted, there 
can be no ſuch thing as greater or leſs degrees of 


* 


capacity: How then can there be any ſuppoſition 
made of the meaneſt capacity? How can * 
* ile. 
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different degrees with regard to a point in which all 
are equal ? or, if it ſhall ſtill be maintained, that ca- 
pacity, in this reſpect, doth admit degrees, then it 
is evident, that ſome are capable of knowing more 
than others: And if this be once allowed, then how 
is every man, even he who is ſuppaſed to have the 
meaneſt capacity, able to diſcover every thing? 
Turn it which way you pleaſe: Either every thing 
on the ſubject we are now ſpeaking of, is not equally 
capable of being known by every one ;—or, if it be, 
there can be no ſuch thing as degrees of capacity: 
= theſe. two are entirely inconſiſtent with each 

other. 
But dur author will perhaps alledge, that the dif- 
ferent degrees of capacity refer not to matters of mo- 
rality, (in which reſpect men are all equal) but to 
ſomething elſe, viz. to men's general abilities; and 
that it is his intention to aſſert, that thoſe who are 
leaſt furniſhed with intellectual abilitjes are capable of 
diſcovering every thing which is fit and proper to be 
done. This poſhbly may be alledged by our author. 
But then I muſt beg leave to remind him of a paſſage 
which occurs at the fifth page of his book : © I do not 
* mean by this, that all ſhquld have equal knowledge, 
but that all ſhould have what is ſufficient for the 
< circumiltances they are in.“ The knowledge here 
mentioned relates entirely to matters of morality ; to 
religion, as he terms it; to that religion which he ſup- 
poſes to contain every thing morally fit and proper. 
Here be ſuppoſes that all men have not equal knowledge 
this way; I do not mean that all ſhould have equal 
knowledge; What then? Why, that every 
man ſhould have ſufficient for the circumſtances he 
is in.“ According to this account there may be 
higher, ox lower degrees of capacity in reference to 
moral rpatters, as no doubt there may : But then, upon 
this tate of the thing, 4 will he make good the 
Pro 
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propoſition I am now oppoſing, viz, that all things 
of moral import are plain and evident, and equally 
capable of being known by every one? | 
Not to inſiſt longer on this, I ſhall advance a ſtep 
farther, and endeavour to ſhew diſtinctly, from the 
very natuie of the ſubject, that a proper rule of life 
is not perfectly diſcoverable by every one, eſpecially 
by thoſe whom he expreſsly mentions, men of the 
loweſt and meaneſt capacity. To be perfectly ac- 
p with this, it is neceſſary in the firſt place, 
that all thoſe ſeveral principles ſnould be thoroughly 
known, from which moral precepts may, and ought 
to be deduced ;' otherwiſe. we muſt maintain, that 
concluſtons may be drawn without the uſe of premiſes. 
And in the next place, that the connection between 
theſe principles and precepts is ſo exceedingly clear, 
that every perſon concerned may immediately and 
diſtinly diſcern it in every inſtance, On any other 
foot, theſe ſuppoſed principles are, with reſpect to 
ſuch a man, no moral principles at all; and the pre- 
cepts which he lays down for himſelf, can have no ſuf- 
ficient force with him, as not being built on any ap- 
pearing fitneſs of the thing. Theſe queſtions there- 
fore ariſe, whether a perſon of ſuch a ſuppoſed mean 
capacity, may gain a full view of all the ſeveral mo- 
ral principles? and if he may do this, and actually 
hath done it, whether he muſt neceſſarily be capable 
of deducing from them all thoſe moral concluſions, 
which may in juſt reaſoning follow ?_ 8 
The principles of moral ſcience are none other than 
the natures cf things, and the ſeveral relations which 
ſubſiſt between them. Now theſe are ſo far from be- 
ing apparent to every man, even to thoſe of the mean- 
eſt capacities, that I have diſtinctly ſhewn under my 
firſt chapter, they are p#rfe&ly diſcoverable by no 
rhan, in the mere uſe of natural reaſon. In refe- 
rence to God, though ſomething may be known, yet 
it muſt be confeſſed that many things are ſecret to wo 
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In reference to ourſelves, how many difficulties may 
be ſtarted even about our own perſons, of which we 
can give no tolerable ſolutions ? And if we are fo 
much ſtrangers to our own perſonal condition, how 
much leſs can we determine with certainty as to things 
which relate to others ? Little do we know concerning 
the nature and powers of viſible beings ; and till 
much leſs concerning theſe which are inviſible. Nov 
if the nature, ſtate, and condition of things be, in ſe- 
veral reſpects, undiſcoverable by us, it is certain that 
the ſeveral relations which ſubſiſt between them muſt 
be fo likewiſe. We know God as our creator and 
Preſerver; but then, there may be ſeveral other rela- 
tions which he ſuſtains, to us utterly unknown. We 
are related to other men as fellow creatures of the ſame 
kind: This general relation we know perfectly: But 
do we know as perfectly all the other reſpects we may 
have to one another ? We may preſume, upon ſtrong 
reaſons, that men are not the only intelligent crea- 
tures in the univerſe : But can we ſay how the affairs 
of theſe intelligent beings are intermixed with ours? 
How far we are mutually depended on one another; 
and conſequently capable either of forwarding or ob- 
ſtructing our ſeveral intereſts? We know ſomething 
of natural beings : But are we ſuch compleat philo- 
ſophers, as to be intimately acquainted with all their 
ſeveral powers? And yet without knowing theſe, how 
can we ſay what is fit to be done or avoided on OW 
_ occaſion ? 

Our author himſelf builds his ſcheme of duties on 
the natures and relations of things. In proportion 
therefore as theſe ſeveral naturesand relations are un- 
diſcoverable by us, ſo far muſt our ſeveral ſchemes of 
duty be defeQtive ; or, to ſpeak more properly, fo far 
muſt we fall ſhort in our. deſcription of the proper 
rule of conduct. And if the wiſeſt, and moſt in- 
quiſitive muſt frequently be at a loſs, can the mean- 
eſt gain a perfect 18 of theſe things ? 75 
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the uneducated and illiterate fo far exceed the philoſo- 
phical enquirer; and men of no parts go ſo much be- 
yond the greateſt and moſt extenſive genius? At this 
rate, folly can teach us more than wiſdom. But I 
forbear, in a cafe ſo exceedingly plain, that nothing 
more is requiſite either to illuſtrate or confirm it. 
After all, let us ſuppoſe that the ſeveral principles 
of moral ſcience were thoroughly. knowable ; will it 
follow from hence that all the ſeveral concluſions de- 
ducible from them are equally knowable ? Doth the 
Hke appear in any other art or ſcience? Are we to 
learn, that truth is almoſt infinite, whilſt the original 
principles from which it is deducible, are in many cafes 
few and plain? Are men therefore able to reach all 
theſe truths ; to trace them in all their ſeveral ſteps z 
and to make out every thing which is, in itſelf capa- 
ble of being proved ? ; 
Let us only confider how few and ſimple the firſt 
principtes of geometry are. Theſe may be known 
eafily by a perſon of tolerable parts and capacity. But 
doth it follow, that he is equally capable of 3 
the whole ſcience, and of making out all the fever 
concluſions of a Newton or a Halley ? No certainly; 
and therefore a diſtinction ought to be made between 
the capacity of apprehending principles, and of 
drawihg concluſions. The ground and reafon of 
this is plain enough. In order to make out a con- 
cluſion, eſpecially when it is remote from its firſt and 
original principle, men ought to have a fagacity in 
diſcertring the feveral relations between ideag—a fix- 
edneſs and attention of mind, that none of theſe 
relations may eſcape without ſufficient obfervation 
— patience and refolation to bear the fatignes of a 
painſul and Iabortetrs featch ; to which may be added 
opportunity and freedom froth ſuch other engage» 
ments as may either ernbarraſs them in the enquiry, 
or oblige them to break off too foon; But are all 
theſe the portion of every an? Is every man laga | 
N | cious, 
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Cious, attentive, patient, at - leiſure? Whence then 
comes ut to paſs that there is really ſo great a diffe- 
rence between the intellectual attainments of men? 
Were every thing ſo eaſy, and attainable in this re- 
ect, ſurely men could not fall ſo very ſhort of one 
nother: The mere pleaſure of maſtering a truth 


S 54 # 


culties ariſing in both ? oh 
To make this more apparent, let us only conſider 
that ſcheme of morality, which this author himſelf 
hath given us; let us ſee, whether he with all the ad- 
vantages he enjoys of learning, parts, converſation, 
Jeiſure, books, and the like, hath hit matters off ſo 
nicely ; or if he ſhall be ſuppoſed to have done ſo, 
whether the ſame might as well have been done by 
the illiterate, ,or the dull, or the ſolitary, of the buſy. 
If it could not, then I conceive;this point muſt he 
yielded me ; and the gentleman I am contending with 
muſt allow, that a proper rule of life, however di- 
coverable by him, is not ſo perfeQly diſcoverable by 
% A ETSY * 
_ His ſcheme of natural religion, is this:“ Tis 
« evident by the light of nature that there is a God; 
or in other words, a being abſolutely 9 and 
ns | „ infinit2- 
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« infinitely happy in himſelf, who is the ſource of 
« all other beings.” In the next place, the crea- 
* tures can neither add to, nor take from the happi- 
« neſs of that Being; and he could have no motive in 
* framing his creatures, or, in giving laws to ſuch of 
them, as he made capable of knowing his will, 
© but their own good. From hence he infers, 
* that nothing can be a part of the divine law, 
© but what tends to promote the common intereſt of 
& his rational creatures; and every thing which does 
« fo, muſt be a part of it.” In like manner, he 
« who cannot envy us any happineſs our nature is 
« capable of, can forbid us thoſe things only, which 
* tend to our hurt.” Theſe are the general principles 
on which he builds. To which he adds this far- 
ther remark, * Our reaſon, which gives us a demon- 
&* {tration of the divine perfections, affords the ſame 
* concerning the nature of thoſe duties God re- 
« quires ; not only with relation to himſe lf, but to 
« ourſelves, and one another: Thoſe we ſhall diſ- 
« cern, if we look into ourſelves, and conſider our 
« own natures, and thyfe circumſtances God hath 
placed us in with relation to our fellow-creatures, 
„ and ſee what conduces to our mutual happineſs : 
of this our ſenſes, the experience of others, as 
well as our own, cannot fail to give. us ſufficient in- 
« formation.” | | 

He had juſt before mentioned the three common 
heads of duty, viz. thoſe which relate to God, to 
ourſelves, and to one another. He now proceeds to 
give us a more diſtin account what thoſe ſeveral 
duties are. With relation to ourſelves, he tells us, 
„ foraſmuch as God hatf endowed man with ſuch a 
nature as makes him neceſlarily deſire his own 
„ good—therefore he cannot require any thing of 
him in prejudice of it ; but on the coritrary that he 


* ſhould do every thing which tends to promote the 


good of it ——In conſ:quence of this, that we 
| „ 95 ſhould 
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4 ſhould avoid all irregular paſſions, all unfriendly af- 
« fections, all exceſs of ſenſual delights, with all im- 
« moderate deſires.” And then he ſums up all in 
theſe words, Whoſoever fo regulates his natural 
„ appetites as will conduce moſt to the exerciſe of 
« his reaſon, the health of his body, and the plea- 
* ſure of his ſenſes, taken and conſidered together, 
may be certain he can never offend his maker. 
As to what God expects from man with relation 
« to each other, every one, he affirms, muſt know 
his duty; who conſiders that the common parent of 
+ mankind has the whole ſpecies alike under his pro- 
tection ; and will equally puniſh him for injuring 
others, as he would others for injuring him ; and 
« conſequently, that it is his duty to deal with them 
« as he expects they ſhould deal with him in like cir- 
« cumſtances.—That human nature is ſo conſtituted, 
© that men cannot live without ſociety and mutual 
e affiſtance ; and that God hath endowed them with 
e reaſon, ſpeech, and other faculties, evidently fit- 
ted to enable them to aſſiſt each other in matters 
« of life; that therefore it is the will of God, who 
„gives them this nature, and endows them with 
« theſe faculties, that they ſhould employ them 
* for the common benefit, and mutual aſſiſtance. 
% That therefore every man, for the ſake of others 
« as. well as himſelf, is not to diſable his body or. 
“ mind by ſuch irregularities, as may make him leſs 
« ſerviceable to them.—In ſhort, we cannot but 
know, if we in the leaſt conſider, that whatever 
« circumſtances men are placed in by the univerſal 
« cauſe of all things, that it is his eternal and immu- 
“ table will, by his placing them in theſe circum- 
“ ſtances, that they act as they require. This con- 
« ſideration alone will direct a man how to act in all 
« conditions of life, whether father, ſon, huſband, 
« ſerv ant, ae, king, &c.“ 

| This 
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This is out author's ſum of morality or natural re- 
ligion, taken from the ſecond chapter of his book; 
the title prefixed to which is this, © That the reli- 
gion of nature conſiſts in obſerving thofe things, 
* Which our reaſon, by, conſidering the nature of God 
« and man, and the relation we ſtand in to him, 
„and one another, demonſtrates to be our duty; 
and that thoſe things are plain; and likewiſe what 
they are.” Whether this be a juſt and perfect ac- 
count of natural religion, ſhall be conſidered imme- 
diately : But, if it were allowed to be ſuch, doth 
our author think that a perfon of the loweſt attain- 
ments, or abilities would, or could have drawn out 
the ſame by himſelf? Or doth he mdeed think, that 
now he hath done the work for him, things are made 
ſo exceedingly plain and eaſy, that every one muſt 
aſſent to his ſcheme, and preſently diſcern the true 
ground and foundation of every duty ? For mine 
own part, I am fo far from thinking fo, that I can- 
not perſuade myſelf our author thoroughly under- 
ſtands himſelf inevery branch of it. Either his own 


ideas were confuſed, or elſe he hath endeavoured to 


impoſe upon his readers by a ſtudied confuſron in his 
expreſſions. This I ſhall ſupport by offering fome 
remarks on the ſcheme itſelf. ba 
Our author before he proceeds to a diſtin account 
of the ſeveral duties incumbent on us, offers ſome 
previous reflections neceſſary for the right under- 
ſtanding the general nature of rhefe duties. To this 
purpoſe he obſerves, © That as the creature can net- 
« "ther add to, nor take from the happineſs of the cre- 
“ ator, ſo he could have no motive in framing his 
« creatures, or in giving laws to ſuch of them as he 
made capable of knowing his will, but their own 
* good.“ Here I would defire to know, whe- 
ther by their own good ohr author means the patti- 
cular and perſonal good of each ereatute on whom 

ſuch laws are impoſed ; or elſe the good of 1 or 
other 
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other of his creatures. If he means the former, the 
principle is entirely falſe, and will prove the founda- 
tion of ſuch a ſcheme of morality as 1s monſtrous. 
For upon this foot we are concerned to perform no 
actions whatſoever with regard to another, which do 
not of themſelves, and directly tend to produce 
forme good to ourſelves. What in this cafe, will 
become of benevolence, love of the public, and 
the like ? But if he means the latter, we may allow it 
to be in ſome reſpetts true. However, I concetve, he 
fhould have expreſſed himfelf more diſtinctly; - 
cially when he was ſetting forth a ſcheme, which he 
intended as a perfect model, and which was to ſhew 
us how plain and eaſy every thing in morality might 
be made. 

Again, Nothing can be a part of the divine law, 
* but what tends to promote the common intereſt 
© of his rational creatures.” Here the gentleman 
feems to carry matters into another extreme. Before 
he had afferted, that the only end of the creator in 
grving laws to his creatures, was their own 
now he alerts that nothing can be a part of the 
divine law, but what trends to promote the common 
intereſt. The truth really lies between both aſſer- 
tions, when they arerightly underſtood : Every thing 
| ee a part of th divine law, by which our oun 

good 'may be 8 conſiſtently with the public, 

or by which the public good may be promoted con- 
fifſtently with our own; and we ſhall run ourfelves 
into the moſt extravagant errors, if we Propoſe ei- 
ther of theſe in excluſion of the other. For thongh 
in certain cafes a man may be obliged to forego his 
own private and perſonal good, in order to promote 
the intereſt of the public, yet this can be built on 
no other foundation, than that a gracious God 
will make us amends hereafter; and fo, upon the 
hole, the Public and the Private intereſt will be 

entirely 
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entirely reconciled, and made conſiſtent with each 
other. | 

Togo on, our author afhrms, © He who cannot 
© envy us any happinels our nature is capable of, can 
ce forbid us thoſe things only which tend to our 
„ hurt.” This is a propoſition, which however it 
might be allowed as flanding by it'elf, yet hath no 
manner of dependence on that point which is here 
aſſigned as the priaciple from which it fows. For, 
« God cannot envy us any happineſs our nature is 
<« capable of.” What then ? the natural inference is 
this; he cannot forbid us any thing which tends to 
our happineſs—not, © that he c:nnot forbid us any 
<« thing, but what tends to our hurt.” However 
though the inference be wrong, the propoſition may 
in ſome fort be admitted: Only we muſt underſtand: 
it with this reſtriction, the hurt of ourſelves, or of 
any other being; and conſider the propoſition, even 
thus underſtood, with a view, not to the prohibitions 
of revealed religion, but merely of natural. 

He obſerves afterwards, Our ſenſes and the ex- 
*« pericnce of others as well as our own, cannot fail 
« to give us ſufficient information,” —of what? 
Why, of that which conduces to our mutual hap- 
« pineſs.“ Senſe and experience may indeed do 
ſomething here, but not | ſo much as this gentle- 
man pretends. Reaſon ſhould be allowed its proper 
ſhare in determining this matter; otherwiſe we ſhall 
not make a ſufficient difference between men and 
brutes. And yet after we have taken all theſe to- 
gether, I queſtion whether many things will not be 
overlooked, which are-really conducive to our ha 

ineſs. The effects indeed we may feel ſenfibly; but 
ow far experience, or that portion of reaſon which 
we enjoy, may be able to trace them up to their ori- 
ginal cauſes is another point; and I am apt to think 
there would not be ſonmch unhappineſs in the world, 
if we could fo eaſily difcern the remedy. But if this 
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be true, then as a perfect direction cannot be had this 


way, we may hope for ſomething of that kind in ano- 
ther. Vet thus much we allow readily, that our 
ſcheme of natural law muſt be influenced by this 
principle, and fo far as this, would have been rightly 
propoſed by our author, had it been as perfectly re- 
preſented. | | 
With regard to the duties to ourſelves, this au- 
thor informs us, Whoſoever ſo regulates his natural 
< appetites, as will conduee moſt to the exerciſe of 
e his reaſon, the health of his body, and the plea- 
* ſure of his ſenſes, taken and confidered together, 


* may be certain he can never offend his maker.” 


This paſſage is expreſſed ſo obſcurely, that I cannot 
be certain how far I underſtand it in our author's ſenſe, 
Perhaps it may not be very plain what the gentleman 
here means by © Natural, appetites.“ One might be 
_—_ to think, that he intends by this expreſſion, 
ſenſual appetites ; For ſince theſe only have a rela- 
tion to the pleaſure of the ſenſes, which is particu- 
Jarly mentioned in the cloſe of the ſentence, the na- 
tural appetites before mentioned in the beginning of 
it, ſhould, one might think, ſignify the ſame. I am 
the more inclined to this, from another paſſage inthe 
| = ſame paragraph; The health of the 2 
< ſays he, and the vigour of the mind, being high- 
ly conducing to our good, we muſt be ſenſible we 
0 offend our maker, if we indulge our ſenſes to the 
«« prejudice of theſe.” LOUIE. 
As uncertain am I, what our author means by the 
term“ conduce; this word, underſtood in its pro- 


pes ſenſe, implies ſome efficiency, ſome direct con- 


tribution of a proper cauſe to the production of its 
effect. But in this ſenſe the government of our 
appetites cannot be ſaid to conduce either to the ex- 
erciſe- of our reaſon, or the health of our body. 
The regulating our paſſions, &c. doth indeed remove 
an hindrance of the effects before- mentioned, _ & 
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doth not directly 


ſure 

the expreſſion, there was no manner of occaſion to 

mention 0 thing about health or pleaſure; for the 
t 


haps he may) beſides that this is an-unaccountab 
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produce them. I ſhould be apt 
therefore to ſuſpect, that he really intends thus much: 
whoſoever fo regulates his natural appetites, as fhall 
be moſt conſiſtent with the exercile of his reaſon, 
&c. cannot offend his maker, | 

A queſtion likewiſe may ariſe, what he means by 
The exerciſe of reaſon.“ Is it only the internal 
exerciſe of the faculty? or does he intend likewiſe, 
the influence of that exerciſe on our conduct and be- 
haviour ? I ſhould be apt to think that our author in- 
tends 4t in the latter ſenſe, from conſidering a paſſage 


in his 22d. p. Where he tells us, The happineſs of 


all beings whatſoever conſiſts in the perfection of 


their nature: And the nature of a rational being 


e js moſt perfect, when it 1s perfectiy rational, i. e. 
« when it governs all its actions by the rules of right 
e reaſon.” If this be what he means, the whole 
amount of the reflection given us above is this, he 
who governs his natural appetites ſo, as to act conſiſ- 
tently with the rules of right reaſon, &c. may be 

4 cannot oflend his maker. Upon this view of 


rules of right rea 


had already taken in every thing 


of that kind. But if our author really intends no 


more than the internal exerciſe of the reaſoning facul- 


ty, then I conceive there may be ſeveral other.objec- 


tions made to the truth and uſefulneſs of the reflec-. 
tion, which ſhall be noted immediately. 
Again, our author obſerves, © whoever fo xegu- 


A Jates his natural appetites, &c. may be certain he 


can never offend his maker.” But what hath this 


reflection to do here, where it was his.buſineſs to tell 
us not merely What is lawful, but what we are bound 
to in point of duty? Or if he ſhall affimm, that this 


is really what he intends the exprethion, Gbr 


e a- 


buſe of language, I muſt obſerve that ſome great difh- 
| ms a A 
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culties will ariſe about the truth and propriety of his 
reſlection conſidered in this light. Forupon this foot, 
it will be the duty of every man to indulge his ap- 
petites in all thoſe inſtances, which conduce to the 
pleaſure of the ſenſes, if they be only conſiſtent with 
the exerciſe of reaſon, and the bealth of the . 
This is a new duty indeed, and undiſcovered kr all 
who have gone before this gentleman in moral en- 
quiries. Theſe have contented themſelves with barely 
afſerting the lawfulneſs of gratifying our ſenſual ap- 
petites on certain occahons; but no one hath ever 
carried the matter fo far, as to inſiſt upon it as a point 
of duty. In the next place, it is inſiſtiag on a matter 
asſt rictly obligatory in ſo looſe a manner, as muſt run 
us into numberleſs irregularities of a monſtrous na- 
ture. It is our duty, it ſeems, to indulge our ſenſes: 
— But, how far? Why, ſo far as is conſiſtent with 
the exerciſe of reaſon, and the health of the body. 
This indeed may guard men againft exceſſes in de- 
gree, but not at all againſt thoſe enjoyments which 
ate irregular as to kind. If ſuch do nor impair the 
reaſon, nor deſtroy the health, they are not only al- 
lowable, but our duty. The moſt monſtrous prac- 
tices may be juſtified on this principle. 

The next general head comprehends thoſe offices 
which are due to others. Here he tells us, that it is 
dur duty, in the firſt place, not to injure others;* and 
in the next, to employ the ſeveral faculties we have 
for the common benefit.” All this is moſt certainly 
true; and yet I cannot but object fomewhat againſt our 
author's management: For how doth be make out 
theſe two concluſions? Why, he deduces them from 


_ this fingle principle, viz. That all mankind are alike 
under the protection of God; every one (ſays he) 
muſt know his duty, who conſiders that the com- 
* mon parent of mankind has the whole ſpecies alike 
under his protection.“ This is an argument indeed 
why one man ſhould not injure another; but as nope 


at 
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at all why he ſhould employ his ſeveral faculties for 
his ſervice. This muſt be deduced from another prin- 
ciple viz, that God wills not only the common ſafe- 
ty, but the common happineſs ; which happineſs can- 
not be promoted without the mutual intercourſe of 
kind offices. | 
However let us ſuppoſe our gentleman to have been 

entirely right in his arguing ; and that all the ſeveral 
offices due from one man to another, are reducible 
to theſe two points, ſtill it may not appear ſo plainly, 
what kind of actions may, on certain occaſions, 
ſerviceable, or prejudicial to others. Hath this gen 
tleman pretended to point out all theſe ? So far from 
it, that he hath not ſo much as hinted at ſeveral of the 
moſt important : And when he comes to ſpeak of the 
relative duties, we have nothing more than this, 
« We cannot but know, if we in the leaſt conſider, 
that whatever circumſtances men are placed in by 
the univerſal cauſe of all things, it is his eternal 
« and immutable will, by placing them in theſe cir- 
*« cumſtances, that they act as theſe require. This 
„ conſideration alone will direct a man, how to act 
in all conditions of life, whether father, ſon, huſ- 
* band, ſervant, maſter, king, &c.” Now if this 
be really enough, the gentleman might have ſpared 
all his pains in drawing out a moral ſcheme ; and have 
told us, that our duty implied every thing, which the 
circumſtances we are placed in require. This might 
have been allowed him as true, when rightly under- 
ſtood : But then it could ſerve to very little purpoſe, 
unleſs he could ſhew us diſtinctly, what theſe circum- 
ſtances do require. And if this would really have 
been a very uſeleſs account of morality in the general, 
I conceive it will be as little ſerviceable, when uſed 
to ſet forth to us thoſe particular duties, which ought 
to have been deſcribed diſtinctly, =" 
I ſhall add one obſervation. more on his ſcheme, 
iz. that notwithſtanding this gentleman had reduced 

our 
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our ſeveral duties to theſe three heads, viz. things 
which relate to God, our neighbour, and ow ſelves, 

et the duties to God are in a manner neglected.— 

his is the more remarkable, becauſe he propoſes to 
lay before us a perfect ſcheme of duty; in which, as 
the duties to God are the principal, and apt to have 
the greateſt influence on all the reſt, ſo one might ex- 
pect that theſe ſhould have been traced with particular 
care, and ſet forth with all the advantages they deſerve. 
What he hath juſt hinted in relation to theſe, he pre- 
tends to build on God's infinite happineſs, goodneſs, 
wiſdom, and power: From the conſideration of which 
< perfections, he tells us, p.15. we cannot but have the 
« oreateſt veneration, nay the greateſt adoration and 
e love for the ſupreme Being: who that we may not 
« fail to be as happy as poſſible for ſuch creatures to be, 
* has made our acting for our preſent, to be the only 
means of obtaining our future happineſs.” It ap- 
pears from hence, that the conſideration of the di- 
vine perfections mentioned before, is carried no farther 
than the manifeſtations we have of them in the laws 
which God gives us: And conſequently he builds all 
the duties we owe to God, merely on the equity and 
tenderneſs of his laws; whereas I ſhould be apt to 
think, that duty in general was owing to him, ante- 
cedently to the conſideration of any particular laws, 
and founded in that right which the ſupreme Being 
hath to give us laws. But not to inſiſt on the general 
duty we. owe to God, it may be obſerved, that in his 
definition of natural religion, he tells us, it ſignifies 
« The ſenſe, &c. of thoſe duties which reſult from 
« the knowledge we have of God, and his perfecti- 
c ons, &c.”—Of God and his perfections but 
how ?—conſidered in one view only? no, certain- 
ly z but taken in every view in which they may be 
conſidered by us. On any other foot than this, as 
we ſhould build our duty on too weak a foundation, 

ſhould we give it too little an extent. And what af- 
| | ter 
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ter all, are the duties which he inculcates ? why, vene- 
ration, and love; to which he after adds © gratitude, 
and a ſtriving to imitate him in our extenſive love 


to our fellow-creatures.” Honour, love, and gra- 


titude, are indeed branches of the duty we owe to 
God, however lamely they have been made out by this 
gentleman : but then, are there none other duties be- 
fide theſe which it became him to take notice of, in a 
ſcheme which was to repreſent to us, how far natu- 
ral reaſon can carry us on this ſubject, and to ſuper» 
ſede every thing which revelation can offer. 

I will not ſay that this important part of natural 


religion was ſlighted with deſign ; though one might 


be tempted to think ſo, by this paſlage at the cloſe of 
his ſecond chapter: We may define true religion 
« to conſiſt in a conſtant diſpoſition of mind to do 
all the good we can, and thereby to render our- 
<« ſelves acceptable to God, by anſwering the end of 
« his creation.” To do all the good we can, is, it 
ſeems the ſum of religion : But then to whom are we 
to do good? That he tells us elſewhere : ſometimes 
he affirms we are to act for our own good only; ſome- 
times for the common good only. If either of theſe 
ſenſes be what he intends here, he muſt exclude all 
thoſe duties which we owe to God ; for I ſuppoſe it 
will hardly be allowed, that an endeavour to render 
ourſelves acceptable to God merely by doing good to 
ourſelves or other men, is properly ſpeaking, any 

inſtance of duty to God at all. | 
Several other reflections might have been offered on 
this gentleman's ſcheme of natural religion : But 
theſe are ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe, viz. To 
ſhew, that in his 2 he is perplexed, obſcure 
and doubtful ; in his arguings, weak and inconclu- ' 
five; and. in the ſcheme. itſelf, conſidered only as a 
ſyſtem of precepts, miſerably defective. And yet this 
tleman had not only his own good ſenſe to direct 
. the learning of all thoſe worthy enquirers 5 
| ; mora 
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moral mattets, who have gone before him, for his aſ- 
ſiſtance, but likewiſe the advantage of the chriſtian 
revelation, if he had not thought himſelf above taking 
any advantages from conſulting it; from which, how- 
ever, ſome benefit he hath received, no doubt, by 
thoſe impreſſions which were once made on him, and 
which he hath not been able to efface entirely. But if 
this very gentleman, under all theſe favourable cir- 
cumſtances, and whilſt he pretended to give us a per- 
fet ſcheme, (which deſign he executed, without 
queſtion, as well as he could) hath yet failed ſogroſly, 
what might we expect from thoſe, whom he terms 
perſons of the meaneſt capacity ?—Perſons leſs ca- 
pable either of making out the ſeveral priaciples of 
moral ſcience, or of drawing them forth into thoſe. 
practical concluſions, which do truly, and in juſt rea- 
ſoning follow from them ?—1 ſhall add nothing more 

to the direct proof of this point, but paſs on, 
2. To ſupport it, by examining what this writer 
bath advanced to the contrary. I ſhall not trouble 
myſelf with confident affirmations, where no reaſon is 
lo in proof of them, but only with ſuch as he 
hath pretended to ſupport with ſome ſhew of arguing. 
Something to this purpoſe we meet with p. 26. where 
our author argues from the end for which human 
reaſon was given us, viz. to compare things, and to 
judge concerning the fitneſs or unfitneſs of actions; 
from whence he concludes thus: Could not our 
« reaſon judge ſoundly in all fuch matters, it could 
* not 1 the end for which God beſtowed it on 
„us.“ But this I have already conſidered in my 
firſt chapter, p. 27. I ſhall therefore paſs on to ſome 
other matters which may deſerve examination, and of 
which no notice had been taken hitherto. And, 
1. It is alledged, © That were we not capable by 
*« our reaſon of diſtinguiſhing good from evil, ot 
* knowing from the conſideration of the invariable 
«« perfections of God, oy the' divine goodneſs 
could 
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te could command or forbid his creatures, anteces 
«© dently to any external revelation, we could not 
* diſtinguiſh the true inſtituted religion from the 
many falſe ones,” p. 6. 

It is here allowed mor; that every man, i. e. 
| every moral agent, is capable in ſome ſenſe, of diſ- 
| tinguiſhing good from evil; for if he were abfolute- 
| ly mcapable of this, he would ceaſe to be a moral 
| agent at all. But the proper queſtion is here per- - 
plexed, and miſrepreſented by our author. We are 
not enquiring whether men are capable of doing this 
_ in any inſtances, but whether they are capable of 
doing it in all inſtances. 

Beſides, the gentleman hath expreſſed himſelf ſome- 

1 what unfortunately in theſe terms, © diſtinguiſhing 
| « good from evil.” I ſuppoſe he means the diſco- 

vering that to. be good, which really is good, and 
Þ# that to be evil, which really is evil. If this be his 
þ ſenſe; I muſt obſerve, that a man might be incapable 
q of doing this in many eaſes, in which he ſhould by 
| no means confound good with evil. For there 1s 
q plainly a medium between good and evil, viz. indif- 
0 ſerent; and the errors into which men are moſt apt 
| | to be betrayed, conſiſt in the confounding one or 
j other of theſe extremes with the middle. 
| But not to criticiſe on words, I will take the ob- 
| jection thus, (as it muſt be taken if he intends it as 
any objeQion at all) © Unleſs men are capable, 
< their reaſon of diſcovering every thing which is fit 
te and proper on the one hand, or unfit and improper 
| e on the other, and this antecedently to any external 
[ e revelation, they will be incapable of fads ing con- 
“ cerning the revelation itſelf, and of diſtinguiſhing 
[| | te the true inſtituted religion from the many falſe ones. 
- "The inſufficiency of what is here alledged, will ap 
pear by a parallel inſtance; Suppoſe a queſtion ſhould 
' ariſe, whether every man be capable of maſtering the 
I! ſeveral arts and ſciences without a teacher? and it 
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were alledged, that every one muſt be capable of this, 
or elſe he would be unable to judge whether his maſ- 
ter ſhould teach him right or wrong ; and conſequently 
that ſuch teaching could be of no ſervice to him; 
would ſuch arguing as this, I pray be admitted ? No, 
certainly, and that for this reaſon, viz. That things 
which might not be known, or perhaps knowable 
without teaching, may yet immediately approve them- 
ſelvesto the mind when taught : In like manner things 
which could not be diſcovered without a revelation, 
may yet upon that revelation appear ſo plainly agree- 
able with reaſon, that a man may not entertain the 
leaſt doubt whether they are capable of being true or 
no. In ſuch a caſe, where nothing can be concluded 
from the nature of the thing, the external evidence of 
the revelation muſt take place; and if men will care- 
fully attend to this, there can be no room for error. 
Beſides, ſuppoſe I ſhould admit that the gene- 
rality of mankind want either the capacity or leiſure 
to try a revelation thoroughly by its internal charac- 
ters, and to judge concerning every part of it by the 
rule of fit, and unfit ; what then ? Is there no crite- 
rion whereby to diſtinguiſh the true inſtituted religi- 
on from the many falſe ones? I think there is; and 
that many and inconteſtible miracles will ſerve the 
purpoſe, concerning the evidence of which confider- 
edas fats, men are much more capable of judging, 
than they are concerning tedious and abſtract rea- 
And though it hath been alledged by this author, 
that miracles are no proof, becauſe theſe are capable 
of being wrought by evil ſpirits to confirm an impoſ- 
ture; yet he muſt allow, if he confiders that theſe 
evil ſpirits are ſubject to their Creator; he muſt, I 
ſay, allow, that no natural powers they enjoy can be 
exerciſed without God's permiſſion: And when he 
reflects that God is wiſe and good, he muſt allow 
likewiſe, that he will not permit them to uſe this ſeal 
of his authority to confirm an impoſture; at leaſt in 
N 25 mode 
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thoſe inſtances, where men are incapable of guarding 

agaiaſt the deluſion. On this foot we may ſecure. 
ourſelves againſt all difhculnes ariſing from this argu- 

ment. For if men are capable of judging concerning 
miraculous facts; and if God will not permit thoſe 

to be wrought confirmation of an impoſture, where 
men are of themſelves incompetent judges of the 
doctrines taught—then there is no occaſion in order 
to ſecure themſelves from deluſion, that they ſhould 
have a full view of theſe things antecedently to a re- 
velation- The wiſdom and goodneſs of are a 
ſuthcient ſecurity, notwithſtanding the imperfection 
and weakneſs of man. 

2. A ſecond objection to the ſame purpoſe is drawn 
from the univerſality of the divine government, and 
conſequently the univerſality of God's laws. It occurs 
p. 197. and is thus repreſented by our author; 
« When God acts as governor of the univerſe, his 
_ «< laws are alike deſigned for all under his government: 

ci. e. all mankind j and conſequently what equally 
* concerns all, muſt be 4 * all.” 

Laws which concern all men i. e. by which all men 
are obliged, muſt be capable of being known by all 
men. This is certain; — no one can be oblig- 
ed to that, which he is incapable of knowing. So 
far as this I muſt allow what our author contends for, 
with this reſerve only, though ſuch laws may be 
knowable by all, yet they may not be equally know- - 
able, if by equal $4 means, in the ſame degrees of 
cleameſs and perfection. But then I muſt obſerve, 
that this doth by no means come up to the preſent 
purpoſe. The queſtion at preſent is, not whether eve- 
ry man Is capable of knowing every thing which is 
properly to him a law; but, whether every man can 
iu virtue of his natural reaſon, diſcover all the fit- 
neſſes of things; and conſequently all that is ſuppoſed 
capable of becoming a law by being known. Theſe 
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are quite different things, and therefore ought not to 
be confounded. | 
And if he ſhall tell us, (as the argument now under 
examination requires he ſhould) that foraſmuch as all 
men are equally under God's government, they muſt 
have the very ſame laws given them; and if the ſame 
laws are given to all, they muſt be equally knowable 
by all; I muſt deny the inference, and maintain that 
the univerſality of government, doth by no means 
prove the identity and univerſality of all God's laws 
with regard to his creatures. This is apparent even in 
civil conſtitutions, in which the ſame ſupreme magiſ- 
trate doth by no means govern all his ſubjects by the 
very ſame laws, but by ſuch different rules as are 
adapted to their ſeveral different circumſtances. Thus 
likewiſe the ſupreme Being, though as governor of 
the univerſe, he be Lord as well of the irrational as 
the rational part of the creation, yet he ſtill governs 
them by different meaſures ; the one by inſtinct, 
the other by the rules of reaſon. But whence 
comes this to paſs ? From hence certainly, that 
the one not having ſuch a meaſure of capacity as to 
be able to form to themſelves a moral rule, and to 
conſider it as the divine will, cannot direct their ac- 
tions by ſuch a rule: For the ſame cauſe muſt we aſ- 
ſert, that fince reaſonable beings are to govern them- 
felves by the rules of reaſon, it muſt be in proporti- 
on to the degrees of reaſon they enjoy, and the oppor- 
tunities they have of uſing it: For as to any rules 
of fitneſs by them undiſcoverable, however evident 
they may be to other beings of ſuperior capacities, 
they are upon the very ſame foot with brutes them- 
ſelves, and muſt be exempted from all obligation to 
them as the brutes themſelves are. | 
The difference therefore between this gentleman 
and myſelf on the preſent argument is this, I main- 
tain that the rules of fitneſs are juſt ſo far univerſal 
laws, as they are univerfally knowable ; and conſe- 
W | quent by 
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quently if they are not univerſally knowable, they are 
not univerſal laws: He on the other hand ſuppoſes, 
without any ſufficient proof, that theſe are univerſal 
laws ; and from ſuch a ſuppoſed univerſality of the 
laws, concludes that they muſt be univerſally know- 
able. I ſhall only add that this is a begging the queſ- 
tion, and a taking that for granted, which he is con- 
cerned to prove. 

3. The third argument by which he endeavours 
to evince this point, that a proper rule of life is per- 
fectly knowable by men of the meaneſt capacity, 
amounts to this, that the meaner people's circum- 
ſtances are, the fewer are the particulars they are 
concerned in; and conſequently though they ſhould 
be ſuppoſed to fall ſhort of others in point of know- 
ledge, yet they may be perfectly acquainted with all 
thoſe things in which they have any manner of con- 
cern. We meet with it in the 28 Iſt p. where our au- 
thor thus expreſſes himſelf, © the meaner people are, 
« andthelowertheirſtation, the fewer are the things 
their duty conſiſts in; and thoſe fo very plain, that 
they cannot well miſtake with relation either to 
« God or man, were they not impoſed on by artful 
% men.” | 

What are the matters in which their duty proper- 
ly ſpeaking, conſiſts, i. e. which they are ſtrictly 
obliged to, is, as hath been ſaid above, beſide the pre- 
ſent queſtion ; fince we are now enquiring not about 
the law which makes we" but that proper rule of 
life which is built on fitneſs. Thus much, however, 
muſt be allowed this gentleman, that the meaner 
men are, the fewer will thoſe things be which are fit 
and proper for them to do; becauſe, by this means, 
they will ſuſtain fewer relations, and conſequently 
have leſs to act in life. But what, I pray, can be 
concluded from this? That theſe perſons muſt there- 
fore be capable of diſcovering for themſelves eve 
thing which is fit and proper for them to do? W 

as this, 
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this, I fay, follow ? or is there the leaſt colour for 
making this concluſion ? Let me obſerve, that all the 
ſeveral fitneſſes which reſult from the conſiderations 
of creator and creature; of the relations which ſub- 
fiſt between 1ntelligent beings as ſuch ; and of thoſe 
likewiſe which are built on the conſideration of man 
as a rational animal, are the ſame with reſpect to per- 
{ons in the meaneſt condition of life, as to thoſe in 
the -higheſt. In this regard there is no difference be- 
tween men, under whatever variety of circumſtances 
they live. But are all thoſe ſo perfectly diſcoverable 

by men 1n the loweſt condition ? 
Beſides, the gentleman hath uſed ſomewhat of un- 
becoming art in wording his argument. He tells us, 
c the meaner people are, and the lower their ſtati- 
© on, the fewer are the things their duty conſiſts in.” 
But the queſtion doth not relate merely to the mean- 
neſs of their circumſtances, but the meanneſs of their 
capacity. * Religion, ſays he, p. 197, which way 
c ſoever revealed, carries ſuch internal marks of 
ce truth, as at all times and places ſhews itſelf even 
© to the meaneſt capacity, &c.” So again p. 284. 
He declares, © That it makes moſt for the honour of 
« God, and good of men, to ſuppoſe, that all God's 
« laws ſhould carry with them ſuch evident marks 
e of goodneſs and kindneſs for the whole race of 
« mankind ; that men of the meaneſt capacities, 
c even though they can't read their native language, 
% may know their duty.” It is the capacity which 
is the principal thing to be conſidered in this queſ- 
tion : And therefore though it ſhould be ſuppoſed, 
that the bare meanneſs of condition ſhould not pre- 
vent their diſcovering every thing which is fit and 
proper ; yet I hope,-the meanneſs of mens capaci- 
ties might. This I do, and cannot but maintain. 
'This I have endeavoured to evince, as well from 
common experience, as the reaſon and nature of the 
chiag itſelf: On the other hand, this gentleman 
| | con- 
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confidently eſpouſes the other fide of the queſtion: Is 
frequent in his affirmations, and thinks that theſe 
muſt paſs for proofs ; for, as to any thing of real ar- 
gument, he is entirely deficient ; and if he ever aims 
at any thing that way, all the ſhew that it even ſeems 
to have at firſt ſight, is nothing more than this, that 
his expreſſions are equivocal, and the point he ſpeaks 
to mi{-ſtated by him. Fit methods to be uſed in fo 
bad a cauſe |! + 

So much having been offered on the firſt queſtion, 
which I propoſed in the beginning of this chapter, I 
ſhall be very brief on the ſecond ; becauſe, if a pro- 
per rule of lite be not perfectly diſcoverable by men 
of the meaneſt capacity, it will follow a fortiori, 
that it cannot be eaſily diſcoverable, Yet ſomething 
to this purpoſe may be neceſſary on another account, 
For upon ſuppoſition that I ſhould grant all our au- 
thor contends for on the former bon i et I might 
ſtill diſpute this point with him, and be able to main- 
tain the expediency of a revelation, in order to make 
the proper rule of life more eaſily diſcoverable by 
perſons of mean capacity, than it could have been 
from the mere workings of their minds. 

Let us then ſuppoſe that all things fit and proper 
to be done are ſimply diſcoverable by all; Doth it 
follow from hence that it muſt be eafily diſcoverable ? 
Is every thing eaſily to be done, which is poſſible to 
be done? Nocertaialy: And therefore we muſt try, 
whether it will appear from other conſiderations, that 
this 18 ſo very eaſy a matter as this author contends it 
is ; in doing which, I ſhall proceed, as I did before; 
and argue as well from the experience of mankind, 
as the nature of the thing. | | 

Now the very wiſeſt and [greateſt men have not 
found it ſo eaſy @ matter to trace out all things of a 
moral concern. The philoſophers have bufied them- 
ſelves this way, and found full employment for 
their minds; and after all, have been fo far from diſ- 
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covering every thing they enquired after, that ſuc» 
ceeding writers have frequently added to the diſcove- 
ries of their predeceſſors. Be it therefore, that thoſe 
who erred did not err unavoidably ; yet ſtill I muſt 
affirm that the conſideration of theſe errors ſufficiently 
proves, that the truths from which they erred ſo of- 
ten were remote ; that there were intricacies in the 
ſeveral queſtions before them—things to them at 
leaſt difficult ; and conſequently that the ſubject they 
were upon, was not fo very plain and eaſy as this 
gentleman repreſents it. 

And indeed, had matters been fo exceedingly ob- 
vious, what occaſion would there have been for tak- 
ing any pains at all? “What occaſion ſor Jabouring 
a point, which it ſeems, is ſo clearly and fully ma- 
„ niteſted in the book of nature, that he who runs 
* may read it?” p. 28. What occaſion for writ- 
ing books on this ſubject, and pretending to teach 
mankind matters“ which ſhew themſelves ſo plain- 
„ ly to the meaneſt capacities? On this ſuppoſition 
ſtudy were trifling, and the publiſhing to the world 
8 which every one knew before-hand, or might 
eaſily know without aſſiſtance from others, muſt be 
A ridiculous. 

Nay, let me aſk this gentleman, whether his own 
ſcheme of morality, defective as it is, coſt him no 
pains or thought at all? Or if it did not, whether 
he could have drawm it out ſo eaſily, had he never 
accuſtomed himſelf to cloſe thinking; had he not 
formerly examined certain principles with care, and 
treaſured them up for future uſe in arguing? Can 
this therefore be thought ſo very eaſy a work, even 
to a perſon of the meaneſt capacity, which hath re- 
quired long preparatory ſtudies, and a ſettled habit of 
thinking in a gentleman of good. natural talents ? 
—Or, will he affirm, that the ſcheme which he hath 
now offered to the world is obvious to every un- 
derſtanding, and that perſons: of the meaneſt ca- 
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city muſt take it immediately. Let him try an or- 
dinary and illiterate perſon, if he pleaſes: And if it 
Mall appear upon trial, that he hath ſtated (I will 
not fay al} matters of moral import, for this he hath 
not done by any means, but) the ſeveral particu- 
lars mentioned by him fo clearly, as to be immediately 
underſtood and aſſented to by every one to whom 
they are propoſed, I will on this condition give up the 

eint. — 

: But ſure I am that this is impoſſible : For from the 
nature of the thing it is certain, that the more remote 
any conchuftons are from their original principles, 
the greater attention and fagacity are required to 
the making them. Now where theſe are required, 
things cannot be obvious and eaſy to every one. At- 


tentiom itſelf is painful even to the ſagacious: How 


much more muſt it be ſo where the want of parts ſhall 
ilk increaſe the difficulty ! Are there no moral con- 
clufions then which depend on a long train of rea- 


foning ?—Perhaps our author will tell us no: Eve- 


xy thing is immediately reducible to the rute of fit- 
nefs. Re it ſo: But then the next queſtion is, what 
are the things which are fit and proper? The anſwer 
wilt be, thoſe which are ſuitable to the relations in 
which we ſtand to God and our fellow creatures. 
Very well, yet two new queſtions will ariſe, what 
are thoſe relations; and what are thoſe actions which 
are really ſuited to them? Both theſe muſt be ſettled, 
2nd each of them will ſtill multiply themſelves into a 
vaſt variety of other queſtions. For, in order to know 
what thefe ſeveral relations are, we muſt know, in a 
od degree, the ſeveral natures related; and 
this will carry us on to ſome of the deepeſt enquiries 
in natural philoſophy, and metaphyfics. Or, ſup- 
poſing all theſe known, yet {till it remains to be en- 
quired, what actions are really ſuited to theſe ſeveral 
relations ; to determine which we ſhall be obliged to 
enquire farther into the certain, the probable, w_ in 
n | ome 
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ſome caſes, the poſſible conſequences of our actions: 
For without knowing theſe, we cannot, in all caſes, 
determine what is fit to be done ; or if you pleaſe, 
what is ſuitable to, and expreſſive of the ſeveral rela- 
tions we ſuſtain. 

From this ſhort view of matters it will appear, (if 
it did not ſufficiently appear before, upon the very 
_ firſt reflection,) that a proper rule of life, however diſ- 
coverable ſimply, yet is not eafily diſcoverable by 
every one. In truth, our author's aſſertion on this 
point, is ſo very groſs, and-contrary to common ſenſe 
and experience, that he hath not pretended to ſupport 
it by argument. He hath, indeed, once or twice 
ſeemed to intimate ſomething this way, and but ſeem- 
ed to do it. Thus, © I can't help thinking but ſuch 
is the divine goodnels, God's will is ſo clearly and 
fully manifeſted in the book of nature, that he 
* who runs may read it.” p. 28. And in another 
place, * Let any one ſay, how it is poſſible God could 
more fully make known his will to all intelligent 
c creatures, than by making every thing within and 
* without them a declaration of it, and an argument 
“for obſerving it.” p. 19. In the former paſſage 
our author ſeems to build his aſſertion on the cont 
deration of the divine goodneſs. But ſince he hath 
not endeavoured to ſhew how the divine goodneſs 
proves his point, the bare mention of the divine 
goodneſs can by no means paſs for an argument. 
As to the other paſſage, in which the gentleman 
demands, how it is poſſible God ſhould more fully 
make known his will, than by making every thing 
within and without a declaration of it; or as he ex- 
preſſes himſelf in another place, [God] cannot 
« ſpeak more plainly than he hath already done by the 
things themſelves ;” p. 27. Here like wiſe he con- 
fidently affirms a point without proving it. And his 
confidence 1s the more ſurpriſing ; becauſe he carries 
matters ſo much farther than any one hath ever 4 

a ten 
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tended to carry them before him. Still, this is not all; 
our author not content barely to aſſert, that God can- 
not make things plainer in any other way, than he 
hath done by the nature of things, goes on to main- 
tain, that if a revelation ſhould be given us, yet it 
will be more difficult to underſtand the proof, and to 
comprehend the meaning of it, than it is to diſcover 
what is fit and proper from the nature and reaſon of 
things. This is bold indeed: And if he can make 
this affertion good, the credit of revelation mult fink 
entirely. For that is no revelation where nothing 1s 
revealed; and nothing can be revealed, if things can- 
not be made more eaſy than they were before. A 
point of this conſequence will deſerve to be confider- 
ed in a chapter by itſelf, 
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B. E F 0 R E I . to the 8 examina- 
tion of this queſtion, I muſt obſerve ſomewhat on 
two or three diſtinctions, which frequently occur in 
this gentleman's performance, and which may be apt 
to confound. and miſlead his readers, if they are not 
rightly underſtood, and carefully attended to. 

He diſtinguiſhes then between- revelation ator; 
and external; immediate, and mediate; original, and 
traditional, 'By revelation. internal, immediate, and- 
original, he means the diſcovery which is made of 

things in the uſe of ovr natural reaſon; and by re- 
velation external, mediate, and traditional, he un- 
derſtands what the world generally underſtands by the 
word revelation, i. e. ſuch a diſcovery as God is 
pleaſed to make, or is ſuppoſed to make to us in an 
extraordinary way. I preſume, he calls it external, 
becauſe it is confirmed to us by external ſigns, ſuch 
as miracles, or the like; mediate, becauſe it is deli- 
vered to us by the mediation of prophets ; and tra- 
ditional, becauſe delivered down from one to another 
ſucceſſively, in the ſame way as other traditions are. 
But, . 
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But, is this ſuch a uſe of the word revelation as can 
be juſtified by the common forms of ſpeaking ? 
Have the generality of authors diſtinguiſhed con- 


cerning revelation in the way he hath ? Do not wri- 


ters underſtand by it, ſuch a manifeſtation of the di- 
vine will, as is made by ſome extraordinary act of 
God himſelf? Do we ever read that mathematical or 
natural philoſophy is made known to us by internal, 
immediate, and original revelation ? But why might 
not theſe be as well ſaid to be revealed as ethics, if 
revelation neceſſarily imported nothing more, than a 


diſcovery made in the mere uſe of reaſon ? The truth 


ts, I cannot but think the gentleman, had a deſign to 
ſerve by this affected ſingularity of expreſſion ; and 
that his intention was, to perplex and deceive his 
readers. | 
However this matter be, I muſt inſiſt on it, that 
revelation in the proper ſenſe of the word, ſignifies, 


the diſcovery of ſomething made to us by an extra- 


ordinary act on God's part. If this be true, then in- 
ternal revelation will be, the making this diſcovery by 


ſome internal act upon the mind of that perſon to 


whom it is made: Revelation is immediate, when no 
ſubordinate agent is employed, in order to convey 
the diſcovery; and original, when the diſcovery is not 
delivered down in ſucceſſion, as traditional matters 
are. On the other hand, revelation external ſignifies, 
the making diſcoveries of certain things, and con- 
firming the truth and reality of them by external evi- 
dence ;- revelation mediate, is the communicating to 


ſome, the diſcoveries made to others, by immediate 


revelation; and traditional ſignifies, the conveving 


down from one to another, in ſucceſſion, thoſe diſco- 


veries which may be traced u to original revelation, 
- I might after having noted the general uſe of theſe 


terms, and explained myſelf on the proper meaning 


of them, apply them in a ſenſe different from this 


author. But I ſhall chuſe rather to forbear: And 


where 
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where this author uſes the term internal revelation, I 
ſhall expreſs myſelf by the diſcovery of natural rea- 
ſon ; and what he calls external revelation, 1 ſhall 
term extraordinary revelation. 8 

This being noted, I ſhall paſs on to the great point 
which muſt be the ſubject of the preſent chapter; and 
obſerve, that two queſtions will here ariſe : _ 

1. Whether a proper rule of life be more eafily 
and more perfectly diſcoverable, in the mere uſe of 
our reaſon, than it can be by any immediate act of 
the ſupreme Being upon our minds, revealing it to 
us? And, | | 2 

2. Whether it be more eaſily and more perfectly 
diſcoverable in the uſe of reaſon, than the proof or 
meaning of that revelation is, which hath either been 
delivered to us by the ſubordinate inſtruments of pro- 
vidence, or conveyed down to us from one to ano- 
ther in the traditionary way ? And though this latter 
queſtion is what I am principally concerned to exa- 
mine, yet the former muſt not be left untouched. 

Let it be ſuppoſed then, if you pleaſe, that a pro- 
per rule of life is diſcoverable by us in the exerciſe of 
reaſon ; Let it be ſuppoſed again, that this may be 
diſcovered in the utmoſt perfection, and without any 
diſcouraging difficulties : Yet ftill cannot the ſu- 
preme Being make the ſame diſcoveries to us by an 
immediate action upon our minds, and without the 
intervention of reaſon in collecting them? No doubt 
but he may do this if he pleafes : For, as the doing 
this implies no manner of contradiction, and conſęe- 
quently muſt be the object of power; ſo it muſt be 
free and open to him who is the original fountain of 
power. It is abſurd to affirm; that he who created 
our very beings; is incapable of acting upon them; or 
that he cannot as well impreſs ſentiments on the mind 
capable of "receiving them, as produce motion in bo- 
dies capable of being moved. Now ſuch a revelation 
as this, is commonly expreſſed by the word inſpira- 
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tion; which, if Gcd ſhould be pleaſed to grant men, 
this queſtion will ariſe z whether matters diſcoverable 
by the ordinary exerciſe of reaſon, be more eaſily and 
perfectly diſcoverable that way, than they can be by 
inſpiration itſelf ? 

o determine this queſtion I muſt obſerve, that 
by reaſon in this place, muſt be meant the faculty of 


 deducing ſome truths from others which were known 


before; this ſuppoſing ſome original principles tobuild 
upon termed ſelf-evident, makes out concluſions b 

ſhewing their neceſſary connexion with theſe princi- 
ples. The rule of life therefore conſiſting of a varie- 


ty of precepts not evident of themſelves, but prove- 


able, muſt be made out by our reaſon in the way of 
inference: in which caſe, in aeg to the degrees 
of reaſon enjoyed by any one, his collection — 
cepts will be more or leſs perfect, and made with 
greater or leſs diſpatch and eaſe. | 
Give me leave therefore to aſk, whether upon ſup- 
fition that God ſhould impreſs on men's minds, 
in the way of inſpiration, a ſenſe of thoſe precepts 
which conſtitute the proper rule of life: Let me 
aſk, I ſay, whether the knowledge acquired this way, 
might not be as perfect and extenſive, and as eaſily 
attained as by the ordinary exerciſe of reaſon in the 
way of arguing. This furely cannot be made a queſ- 
tion, when we conſider, that if God can make any 
one kind of impreſſions on us, he may make any 
other kind which we are capable of receiving: And 
when he does ſo, the precepts impreſſed will have as 
certain an evidence asthat which belongs to principles 
ſelf-evident : They will be perceived with the ſame 
eaſe ; and therefore, cannot be more difficult to be 
apprehended, than thoſe which are made out in a long 
courſe. of arguing. boars 33:0 1 
'There is a paſſage in our author which ſeems to 
contradict what is aſſerted by me here; and upon which 
I muſt offer ſome remarks before I diſmiſs this ſeine, 
"AN ere 
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Were it not (ſays he) ſor thoſe ſelf-evident notions, 
* which are the foundation of all, our reaſonings, 
there could be no intellectual communication be- 
« tween God and man; nor as we are framed, can 
God aſcertain us of any truth, but by ſhewing its 
agreement with theſe ſelf-evident noticns, which 
are the teſts whereby we are to judge of every 
© thing, even the being of a God, and natural reli- 
cc gion, p. 184. 

I conceive Pal what hath been ſaid above, there 
might be an intellectual communication between God 
and man, without any regard had to thoſe ſelf-evident 
notions, of Which our author ſpeaks. No one trou- 
bles himſelf about ſelf- evident notions, in the mere 
exerciſe of his ſelf-conſcious power, or the bare per- 
eeption of what paſſes within him. Whenever there- 
fore Gad ſhalt make any impreſſions on us, theſe alſo 
may be perceived without any regard to ſelf-evident 
notions. And as the impreſſions may be thus perceiv- 
ed; fo likewiſe may it be known from whence theſe 
impreſſions come. For, noone can reckon it impoſ- 
ſible but God may if he pleaſes, make us as intimate- 
ly conſcious that theſe impreffions are made by him, 
as that any impreſſions are made on us at all. Now, 
if this be true, then God may hold intellectual com- 
munication with us, notwithſtanding he ſhould not re- 

fer to back to firſt and ſelFevident notions. _ 

Our author goes on; “ Nor, as we are framed, 
can God aſoertain us of any truth, but by ſhewing 
its agreement” with thoſe ſelf-evident | ering” 
which are the foundation of all our reaſoning.” 
This is a very bold nmitation of the divine power; 
and the more inexcuſeable, becauſe it is fo evidently 
void of all manner of foundation. But whilſt our au- 
thor is aſſerting ſo boldly, and telling us ſo magiſte- 
rially what God can, or cannot do, it would become 
him to have expreſſed himſelf in a clear and determi- 
nate manner; Which I conceive he hath by no means 
done in the preſent mw What I would beg to 2 * 
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does he mean by the agreement of truth with ſelf- evi- 
dent notions ? Dges he mean a conſiſtency with them ? 
or, docs he mean a connexion with them? If he in- 
tends the latter, (as I am led to think he does, from 
conſidering the courſe of his reaſoning in this para- 
graph) then his aſſertion will amount to this, that 
God cannot aſcertain us of any truth, but by argu- 
ing us into it, and proving it to us in the viſible con- 
nexion it hath with firſt and ſelf-evident-principles. 
His ſentiments to this purpoſe are plainly repreſented 
in another place, p. 199. where he tells us, The 
+ Holy Ghoſt cannot deal with men as rational crea- 
« tures, but by propoſing arguments to convince 
« their underſtandings, and influence their wills; in 
the ſame manner as if propoſed by other agents 
Far to go beyond this, would be making impreſ- 
* ſions on men as a; ſeal does on wax, to the con- 
founding of their reaſon. and liberty in chufing ; 
and the man would then be merely paſſive ; and 
the action would be the action of another being 
* acting upon him, for * he could be no weys 
« accountable.” -. 
Upon this ſtate of the matter l ſhall offer two re- 
marks : | 

1. That our author' 8 aſſertions are abſolutely falſe, 5 
and; in their confequences monſtrous. /| And. 

. If they were true, they would not proudice the 

mad point contended for under this head, 

As to the truth of his aſſert ion, That God can- 
& not aſcertain us of any truth, but by: ſhewing its 


4 agreement with ſelf- evident notions; and that the 


Holy Ghoſt cannot deal with men as rational ere a- 


e tures, but by propoſing arguments, &, in the 
by other agents; 


muſt obſerve, that we may be, and oſten are certain 
of many truths, without recurring to: thoſe argu- 
wents, which ſhew their - connexion with principles 
elenden. Jn n San we Kaner en 1 au- 
Nas ashi N 
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thority of men, whoſe ſkill and veracity we eſteem, 
and this in proportion to the aſſurance we have of 
their intellectual and moral characters. It is true in- 
deed, our aflent to matters on this foundation cannot 
be properly termed knowledge: Bit the que ſtiom is 
not here, whether we can be propeily ſaid to know 
this way; but, whether we can receive aſſurance 
from it. It muſt be confeſſed farthrr, that foraſmuch 
as men are imperfect, as well with regard to their in- 
tellectual character as to their moral, ſo we cannot 
receive any abſolute aſſurance in matters which depend 
on mere human authority. But yet were there any 
men abſolutely incapable of being deceived themſelves 
and of deceiving others, we might then receive as 
great an aſſ1rance concerning the truth of propoſi- 
tions affirmed by them, as we are able to draw from 
demonſtration itſelf. The certamty would be the 
ſame in both caſes, how much ſoever the methods 
of - producing it might differ. Put the caſe then, that 
God himſelf ſhall affirm a propoſition ;—ſhall either 
impreſs it on a man's mind in the way of inſpirati- 
on, or convey it to men confirmed by ſuch proofs as 
are ſufficient evidences of a divine authority :—In 
this caſe, I ſay, the truth of the propoſitions will be | . 
entirely certain; not perhaps from any appearing con- 
nexion which the propoſition has with notions ſelf- 
evident, but from another conſideration which will 
equally ſecure its truth, viz. That God hath affirmed ' = 
it, whocan neither err nor deceive. 1 
Thus much with regard to ſpeculative propoſi ions: K 
In reference to practical, or thoſe precepts by which 
we are to direct our behaviour, the point will be, if 1 . 
poſſible clearer. The proper queſtion on this head oo 
muſt be, what is the will of God: And this muſt be 
diſcovered to us; either in the uſe of our natural rea- - 
ſon, or elſe by extraordinary communication from 
God himſelf. - In the former way men argue from the 
nature and fitneſs of the thing, that the wiſe and good 
Drag . 02 author 
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author of our being muſt will it; from whoſe will, 
thus difcovered, our obligation to conform ourſelves 


to theſe precepts is derived. Now. if ſuch _ 
. founded in fitnefs, become to us precepts or laws, 


not merely on account of the fitneſs itſelf, but becauſe 


they are the will of God; and if the conſideration 


of fitneſs is only one way whereby we come to learn 
what God's will in this reſpect is then whatever 
elſe will point out God's will muſt equaily diſcover 
thoſe precepts. , Put the caſe then — a body of laws 
is delivered: May we not be aſſured, that theſe laws 
are the will of God, from the very delivery and con- 


firmation of them, unleſs we are argued into it in the 


other way, by tracing matters up to ſelf . evident 
principles? Is it any more impoſſible for God to ma- 


nifeſt his will by an expreſs declaration of it, than it 


is for man to do ſo? And yet we ſee this is done every 
day in civil and domeſtic concerns; and we think 


ourſelves ſufficiently apprized of the will of our ſupe - 


riors by their expreſs declarations; without enquiring | 
nicely on what reaſons they eee and what con- 
nexion there is between the p tee r other 
neceflary and ſelf-evident — 

Nor will it follow at all gebende, as . 
contends it muſt, that if the Holy Ghoſt ſhould deal 


with us otherwiſe than merely by propoſing argu- 


ments; — that if he ſhould — us ditectly what - 
God requires, without aſſigning the ground and rea- 
ſon of the command, This Gould be making im- 
* preſſions on men, as a ſeal does on Wax, to'the 
4 confounding of their rea ſon, and liberty in cho- 
4 ſing.“ Let the gentleman ſhew me bow tbis con- 
fonnds reaſon at all: Let him tell me, * 
ciple of reaſon it eontradi ts; or in what: yeſpect it 
eroſſes upon, or hinders the cxerciſe of reaſon. Ben 
even in this cafe,” though the be delivered 
without aſfigning the reaſon of it, yet men are ſtill at 
liberty to ſearch out the reaſon if dex pleats: — 
f 
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whilſt they maintain an unreferved obedience to the 
divine will, the application of their reaſon to this pur- 
poſe will be proper, and upon that account, accept- 
able to God. But what if after all, the real ground 
of the precept given ſhall ſtill conceal itſelf ? Why, 
even in this Ga there will appear a ſufficient reaſon for 
vbedience;, berauſe God himſelf: injoins it: So far as 
this, reaſon ſtill directs us; and conſequently cannot 
be oppoſed, or confounded this way. _ | 

But he adds farther, that this deſtroys liberty. 
that * the man would then be paſſive; and the ation 
„would be the action of another being acting upon 
him, for which he could be no ways accountable.“ 
But let me aſk, in what reſpect is the man paſlive ? 
What is the action, concerning. which our author here 
ſpeaks ? and what is that thing for which he cannot 
in this caſe be accountable ? © Why, all this mult be 
referred to the act of inſpiration, or that act whereby 
the will of God is made known to him in a way ex+ 
traordinary. In this reſpect man is, no doubt paſſive: 
The action is the action not of the man but of the in- 
ſpirer; and for having or not having this action exert- 
ed upon him he cannot be accountable: Whether a 
man ſhall be really inſpired ot not, is not the concern 
of his own liberty, but God's. But what then? Is not a 
man ſtill free either to obey thoſe revealed precepts, 
or to diſobey them? and conſequently is not the na- 
tural liberty of action as well maintained in this way 
as in our author's? Surely this cannot need a proof. 

Hitherto I have endeavoured, in the direct way of 
argument to refute our author's groſs aſſertion,“ That 
« God cannot aſcertain us of any truth, but 


3 ſhewing the connexion it hath with ſelf-evident no- 
„ tions: I ſhall 'now-advance 'a ſtep farther, and 
point qut ſome of the monſtrous conſequences which 
Will follow, upon ſuppoſition that the before-mention- 
Ed affertion | is true. 1 


i The 


* 
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The aſſertion muſt reſolve itſelf into this principle, 


vir. that we cannot be aſcertained of any truth what- 


ſoever, but in that way of tracing matters which our 
author bath inſiſted on. If this be admitted, then 
bow came we to be aſcertained of theſe firſt princi- 
plesor ſelf-evident notions themſelves ? Not ſurely by 
tracing them back 1o other ſelf-evident principles: 
This our author, bold as he is, will not ſuppoſe : Or, 
if he ſhould, he muſt be reduced to this abſurdity, 
viz. that we cannot be aſcertained of any thing but 


by traciag it back from principle to principle in infi- 


nitum, i. e. we can never be certain of any thing at 
all. What again, will he ſay of ſenſitih e knowledge, 
or the aſſurance we have of things without us in the 
exerciſe of our ſenſes? This certatuly is not made out 


by any connexion which theſe things have with other 


ſeli-evident truths. Or will he affirm that we cannot 
be ſure of any thing upon the credit of human teſti- 
mony ? Then farewel not only to the faith of hiſ- 
tory, but to all civil faith: The ties of ſociety, and 
the grounds of commerce are deſtroyed entirely. 


Or, will this gentleman affirm, that civil governors 


cannot preſcribe to their ſubjecis otherwiſe than by 
teaching them the reaſon and-fitneſs of their com- 
mands—+by applying to them in the demonſtrative 
way, and arguing them 1ato obedience juſt as philo- 
ſophers inſtruct their pupils? And yet, this he muſt 


affirm, if the poſttion he hath laid down be true, un- 


leſs he will allow more to civil magiſtrates, than he 
doth to the ſupreme governor of the univerſe. Theſe 
are e 8 e ſo manifeſtly follow ing from what 
our author hath advanced, and lo extravagant in them- 
ſelves, that I cannot think any thing farther is neceſ- 
ſary to overthrow this poſition, than to point out 
theſe conſequences. | 7 

Atſter all, ſuppoſing what our author hath here aſ- 
ſerted were true, yet ftill it would not prejudice the 
mam oy contended for under this head ; nor prove 
in the leaſt, that a proper rule of life is more * 

| an 
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and more eaſily diſcoverable by us in the ordinary uſe 
of reaſon, than it can be by a ſpecial revelation from 
God. | | 

Let us imagine then, however extravagant the 
imagination may ſeem, that God cannot aſcertain 
*© us of any truth but by ſhewing its agreement with 
* felf-evident notions ; And that the Holy Ghoſt 
cannot deal with men as rational creatures, but by 
** propoſing arguments, &c. in the ſame manner as 
*« propoſed by other agents; yet ſtill I ſay, if God 
may act directly upon the mind, he may by this 
means, aſſiſt our natural powers; he may make ſome 
matters appear to us which would never have ap- 
peared otherwiſe; he may ſhew their connexion with 
ſelf· evident truths more diſtinctly; or carry us on from 
one concluſion to another, through the whole courſe 
of the argument, with much greater diſpatch and 
eaſe. Don't we ſce, that notwithſtanding we all of 
us enjoy certain portions of natural reaſon, by the uſe 
of which we are capableof making improvements in 
the ſeveral ſciences, yet we act this way with much 
better ſuceeſs whilſt directed by ſome {ſkilful perſon, 
than if we had been left entirely to ourſelves. The 
. reaſon of this is plain enough: It is not the mere 
power of reaſon, but the exerciſe of this power which 
diſcovers truth to us: And in this exerciſe it is ne- 
ceſſary, that the ſeveral ideas by which a concluſion 
is made out, ſhould be laid in their proper order: 
+ This a faithful teacher may inſtruct us to do, in con- 

uence of which thoſe truths ſhall become manifeſt, 
which might otherwiſe not have appeared at all. Sup- 
poſing therefore that God cannot deal with us as ra- 
tional creatures, but by applying to our reafon ; yet if 
we allow, (as we muſt allow) that he may order a 
proper train of ideas in our minds, that he may 
ſtrengthen the very faculties of reaſon itſelf, and fix 
our thoughts on thoſe matters we are concerned to 
attend to, it will follow, not only that ſome things 
ſhallappear in a ſtronger light, but like iſe that are 
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ſhall offer, themſelves, which might not have been 
diſcovered on any other foot at all. 

I do by no means affirm that this is the whole 
amount of divine . inſpiration. Doubtleſs it reaches 
much farther than this comes to. All that is intended 
here is this, that our author cannot maintain his ground 
even upon his own terms, and that ſome of the great 
branches of his ſcheme may beoverthrown, even by 
granting the main principles he contends for. 

But ſtill it will be alledged, that what I have ad- 
vanced hitherto doth not come up to the . For 
ſuppoſing that God might make matters clearer to us 
by immediate inſpiration, than they are in the ordi- 
nary uſe of our faculties, yet how is the cauſe of re- 
vealed religion at all ſupported ? Is it pretended on 
our part, that this religion is made known to all men 
by immediate. revelation ? Was it not, (if ever re- 
vealed at all) originally revealed to a few, and deli- 
vered by them to others? Was not the religion, now - 
received by us asrevealed, delivered down from one 
to another in a long ſueceſſion of ages, if it hath really 
been ſo delivered down, and was not rather the in- 
vention of prieſts in ſome dark ages ? In ſhort whilſt 
matters ſtand on this foot, our author thinks a proper 
rule of life may be diſcovered more perfectly and 
more eaſily in the uſe of reaſon, and that by perſons 
of the meaneſt capacities than either the proof, or 
meaning of ſuch a traditional revelation can be. 

I have ſhewn in my former chapter, by ſeveral 
paſſages cited from this author's book, that he reckous 
Aa man, even thoſe of the meaneſt underſtanding, 


capable of diſcoveriug a proper rule of life perfectly 


and with eaſe. Fay of this kind, he tells us are 
1 


ſtrictly demonſtrable from the natures of things, and 


the relation which we bear to God, and our fellow- 
creatures. But the cafe is otherwiſe as to a traditional 
revelation : © That God revealed himſelf by viſions, 
% dreams, trances, or any other way a 5 

ee light 
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ce light of nature, can come under the head of 
„ probability. And iF in * but probable that God 
made any external revelation at all, it can be but 
«© probable, though perhaps not in the ſame degree 
of probability that he made this or that revelation, 


And this evidence all pretend to, ſince perhaps, 
there never was a time or place, where {ome ex- 


* ternal [revelation was not believed, and its vota- 
| © ries equally confident that theirs was a true reve- 
lation. And indeed, the prodigious numbers of reve- 
© tions, which from time to time have been in the 
* world, ſhew how eaſily mankind may in this point 
be impoſed upon. And as there can E no demon- 
ce ſtration of the revelation itſelf, ſo neither can there 
© be of its conveyance to poſterity, much leſs that 
* this or that has been conveyed entire to diſtant 
times and places; — if a revelation be of 
* any bulk, and which may have gone through the 
« hands of men, who not only in the dark ages of 
* the church, but even in the beginning, if we judge 


4 by the number of corrupted paſlages, and even 


“ forged books, were capable of any pious fraud. 
* Nay, the very nature jp probability b ſuch, that 
% were it only left to time itſelf, even that would 
e ear it quite out.“ p. 184, 185. Tde paſſage here 
produced takes in the principal things alledged by this 
writer to ſhew the uncertainty which every traditional 
revelation muſt carry with it; and conſequently how 
ineffectual it muſt he, when compared with common 
reaſon, to aſcertain a proper rule of life. 
But however certain and evident the proof of the 


revelation ſhould be, yet ſtill our author maintains 


it muſt be obſcure and difficult as to its meaning. To 
this purpoſe he obſerves, © Had there been but one 
% language, and a book writ in 'that language, in 

© mdehble characters, (fo that there could be none 
aof thoſe thirty thouſand various readings, which 


are ow ned to bavecrept intothe ey teſtament) and 


* all 
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all could have acceſs to it, yet even then, conſider- 


ing how uncertam the meaning of words are, and 
<< the intereſt of deſigning men to put a wrong ſenſe. 
aon them, it muſt be morally impoſſible that this re- 
* ligion could long continue the fame.” p. 288. 
There is another paſſage, p. 290, in which our au- 


thor carries the matter ſomewhat farther. © There 


are ſays he, ſcarce any words in any one language, 
except of ſuch things as immediately ſtrike the 
* ſenſes, that are adequately anſwered in another, ſo 
* as exactly to comprehend the ſame ideas: And if 
the ideas are only fewer or more, what confuſion 
* may not that oceaſion? How. great and frequent 
** muſt the miſtakes then be in tranſlating the anti- 
2 32 languages of people who lived at a vaſt 
6 diſtance of time, as well as in countries far remote; 


and affected hyberbolical, parabolical, myſtical, 


* allegorical, and typical ways of expreſſing them- 
<< ſelves, as oppoſite to the uſage in other parts as 
<« eaſt is to the weſt? And not only this, but it will 
ebe likewiſe necellary to have an accurate know- 
<* ledge of their manners, cuſtoms, traditions, phi- 
* loſophy, religious notions, ſets, civil and eccle- 
<* ſiaſtical polity ; of all which the common people 
** know as little as they do of the original languages; 


Who having very obſcure and incompetent concep- 


© tions of the principal words and phraſes uſed in 
the verſions, their religion muſt needs be a very 
odd jumble of confuſed and inconſiſtent notions, 
«© were it to depend on words, and their preciſe 
meaning, and not on the things themſelves, and 
their relations, which are plain and obvious to 


common capacities; they would be in a manner 
entirely governed by founds, ſome of which, ſuch 


as they uſed to hear ſpoken of with reſpect, they 
© would highly reverence ; while others though of 


. © the ſame ſignification, they would as much abhor, 
© until cuſtom had made them familiar.” 


I ſhall begin with examining what our author _ 
| ad- 
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advanced in relation to the proof and evidence of a 
traditional religion; the ſum of which may, I think, 
be reduced to the following particulars, 1. That the 
proof oſ a traditional revelation can only come under 
the head of probality; whereas the evidence of a 
Proper rule of life is, upon principles of natural rea- 
ſon, demonſtrative. 2. That this argument from 
probability labours under great difficulties upon ac- 
count of the feve;al pretences to revelation which 
have been confidently infiit-d on in almoſt every age 
of the world, and the credulit of mankind in ad- 
mitting ſuch pretznces. 3. That there is great un- 
certainty in the conveyance, ariſing from the frauds 
of men, who may corrupt ſome things, and forge 
others, and have ſeveral tim-s in fact done ſo. To 
which he adds, 4. That if the foregoing difficulties 
were given up, yet the nature of probability is ſuch, 
that were it only left to time itſelf, even that would 
wear it quite out. 

Upon the iſt branch of this gentleman's objec- 
tion I muſt obſerve, that however a proper rule of 
life may be in itſelf demonſtrable, yet what doth this 
ſignify in order to fix and ſettle it, if men are inca- 
pable of making out this demonſtration? How dif- 
ficult this really is, even to men of thought and 

learning, may appear by the paſſage before cited 
from Mr. Locke, who cared not to attempt the work, 

though he ſaw clearly it was in itſelf capable of be- 
ing done. ne 

Having mentioned Mr, Locke here, I ſhall take the 
liberty to add another paſſage in his Familiar Letters, 
[p. 144] as very pertinent in this place. When 
I conſider that a book of offices - ought not 
« to be ſlightly done, eſpecially by me, aſter what 
I have ſaid of that ſcience in my eſſay, — 1 
am in doubt whether it would be prudent in one 
« of my age, and health, not to mention other diſa- 
„ hilities, to ſet about it. Did the world want a 
rule, 1 confeſs there could be no work fo neceſſary, 
: EB | nor 
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nor ſo commendable. But the Goſpel contains fo 
perfect a body of Ethics, that reaſon may be ex- 
* cuſed from that enquiry ; ſince ſhe may find man's 
< duty clearer and eaſier in revelation, than in her- 
«« ſelf. Think not this the excuſe of a lazy man, 
though it be perhaps of one, who having a ſuffi- 
«© cient rule of his actions, is content therewith.” 
We ſee this excellent perſon had other notions of 
traditional revelation than the gentleman I am now 
debating with. He tells us, that reaſon may be ex- 
cuſed from the enquiry, fince ſhe may find man's 
duty clearer, and eaſier in revelation, than in herſelf. 
And this he affirms, though he knew well at the ſame 
time, that the proof. of a traditional revelation was 
not of that kind which is ſtrictly and properly de- 
monſtrative. oy | 
To return: I muſt aſſert, that altho* morality be 
in itſelf demonſtrable, yet fo few men being capable 
of making it out in the demonſtrative way, they muſt, 
for the moſt part, act upon evidence which is only 
probable. This, I fay, muſt be the caſe, even though 
we ſhould ſuppoſe that religion ſubliſted only as the 
preſcription of human reaſon. Even here men do, 


and muſt determine themſelves on numberleſs occa- 


ſions by arguments probable, by arguments where 
theprinciples they build on are to them only probable, 
or at leaſt where the connexion and dependance of 
one part of the argument upon another ſhall only ap- 
pear to be ſo. Yet ſtill morality is not ſubverted by 
this : Men are concerned in this caſe, to do the beſt 
they can, and muſt content themſelves with ſtrong 
probabilities, where ſtrict and proper demonſtration 
may not be had by them. PIERS ESDOUy 2: 7 

I ſhall advance a ſtep farther, and affitm that in 
many inſtances the aſſurance ariſing from the concut- 
rence of ſeveral probabilities, is as effectual, and will 


lay as ſtrong a foundation to determine us in our con- 


duct, as demonſtration itſelf. It is on this foot We 


regulate our behaviour in civil life. He who fhould 


- refuſe 
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refuſe to obeꝝy a civil law until he had ſtrict deinon- 


ſtration that it really was a civil law, would he quiek- 
ly taught to alter his meaſures, in a way he would 
not like. In all caſes of this nature we do, and muſt. 
build on ſuch probabilities as. the nature of the thing 
will admit of. Theſe I ſay men act upon, and upon 
theſe they muſt act, if they aQ at all. | 
Nor is it any prejudice to our —— that in 
raattets built on.. probable evidence, there remains a 
poſſibility of miſtake, or that in ſuch caſes we have 
ſometimes been, deceived: formerly: Will it follow 
from hence, that we can have no {ufficient aſſutante 
this way ? are woe to give no credit ta the evidence of 
ſenſe, becauſe we have ſometimes erred by depending 
on it? Or, may we not be certam, in anyone caſe 
whatſoever, ;-that we are nat deceived, becauſe we 
diſcover that in ſame caſes we have been deceived 7 l q 
think the vetycontrary to this is true ; and becauſe we 
know that in fome caſes we have been deceived, 'we 
are therefare, certain that we are not deceived always. 
Let us admit then, that the evidence of a traditional 
revelatian; is not ſulctly a demonſtrative evidence; 
what concluſion, I pray can be draun from hence ? 
Is it therefore no evidence at all, or muſt it therefore 
be an inſufficient and precarious one? Is it, in the na- 
ture of; things, impoſſible that any man ſhould have 
ſuch proof of a revelation made in any diftant age, 
as ſhall carry with it ſufficient weight to determine the 
aſſent of a fober and thinking man? He who will a 
ſert this, muſt aſſert withal, that it is impoſſible to 
have any ſufficient aſſurance of paſt facts at all, and 
confequently all the nie of ancient PREY muſt: 
fall of cdurſe 
But aur author will return e that the queſ- 
tion at preſent is, whether the evidence of natural 
religion, and of revealed, be equally ſtrong: And 
in proof of the negative, he alledges, that the one 
is demonſtrable. whilft the other can ſubſiſt only on 
PR The evidence therefore in the — 8 
| mu 
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muſt be more perfect, than it is, or can poſſibly be 
in the other. Nr an 

I conceive what is here alledged, will amount to 
nothing, if it be true, (as hath been noted before) that 
however demonſtrable in themſelves ſeveral particu- 
lars of what he calls natural religion may be, yet 
many parts of it are not demonſtrable by the genera- 
lity of men, and ſomꝭ may be aſſigned which are not 
demonſtrable by any man; that whilſt ſome things 
in themſelves fit and proper, are abſolutely undiſco- 
verable in the mere uſe of our reaſon, others require 
more pains and care than moſt men are willing to lay 
out about them.. Revelation therefore though the 
evidence of it ſhould not be ſtrictly demonſtrative; 
yet as it gives us an inſight into ſome things not at 
all diſcoverable by our natural reafon, muſt of con- 
ſequence make the diſcovery of a proper rule of life 
more perfect. To which we may add, that while it 
ſaves us the trouble of tedious reaſoning, and long 
deduction, the diſcovery muſt be made with greater 
diſpatch and eaſe. And though to build on ſuch a 
traditional revelation, is not to build on ſtrit de- 
monſtration ; yet if the evidence in this caſe be as 
perfect as the nature of the thing will admit of, we 
ſhall have no more cauſe to doubt concerning the 
certainty of the evidence, than we have to queſtion 
the force of demonſtration. — 

But admitting that probable evidence may be in 
ſome caſes abundantly ſufficient, yet our author ob- 
jects, ſecondly, that in the preſent inſtance the point 
labours under extraordinary difficulties. Several 
groundleſs pretences to revelation have been confi- 
dently inſiſted on in ſeveral ages of the world; and 
have ſucceeded fo far, as to gain credit from a conſi- 
derable part of mankind. Ot NIC JB un 

I amſurpriſed that this gentleman ſhould-lay ſuch 
ſtreſs on an objection, which hath been fo often an- 
ſwered without endeavouring to ſupport it by making 
the leaſt reply to matters offered in bar of this objec- 
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tion, Let us ſuppoſe that there have been as many 
pretences to revelation, as he pleaſes, doth it follow, 

that theſe pretences muſt all of them bealike? If there 
have been many impoſtures, can there be no ſuch 
thing as truth in the world ? Or if ſeveral men have 
made groundleſs claims to a divine authority, can 
there be no real ground of divine authority at all? 
One might be rather apt to conclude the contrary, and 
to think that if there had never been any divine reve- 
lation, men would not have been ſo ſorward either on 
the one hand to make pretences of this kind, or on 
the other, to give credit to them. For as falſhood 
always ſuppoſes ſome truth, ſo impoſture cannot ſuc-' 
ceed unleſs it puts on the Wer T of that which is 
or hath been real. 

To take the objeAion 1 in andthit light, I will ſup- 
poſe it is deſigned, not ſo much to prove that there 
never hath in "fact been any divine revelation, as to 
ſhew the difficulty of forming a judgment about the 
reality of a particular revelation. The difficulty 
ariſes | from hence, that ! there never was a time 
or place where ſome divine revelation was not be- 
«* lieved, and its 'votaties ! equally confident that 
« their's was a true revelation. But what after all, 
can be concluded from this? Why, juſt thus milich, 
and no more, that men are very often lazy, unapt to 
think for themſelves, and ready to give credit to 
every confident aſſertor. This is indeed true, and 
muſt not be conteſted. | But then the queſtion is, not 
what menmaydbeapt ſometimes to do, but what they 
are capable: of doing on ſuch occaſions. ''The' que(- 

tion is, not whether indolent men will give ear to 
bold pretenders, rather than examine their pretences; 
but whether they have any ſufficient abilities to dis 
tinguiſh between reality and impoſture. This, I 
preſume, they may do, if they pleaſe; eſpecially 
ſince the point to be conſidered is a point of fact, 
| Gade which, in other bes, we find men 


are 
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are ſagacious enough, and not ſo liable to err, whilſt 
they give themſelves proper pains. 
Alter all, if our author thinks there is really any 
thing ſo formidable in the ohjection, and that men 
cannot diſtingyiſh between a real divine authority 
and a pretended one, amidſt ſuch a variety of preten- 
ces, let me deſire him to new how they are capable | 
of judging concerning philafophical and abſtract rea- 
. is it ſo much eaſier to go through a long train 
perplexed arguing, than to determine concerning 
1 probability of facts, to which mem were not them 
ſelves witneſſes? Do we not ſee, in daily experience, 
that perſons, who having been unuſed to claſe think 
ing, can make out very few matters that way; can 
yet relate things with exactneſs enough: which they 
have done themſelves, and paſs very ſbreud judg- 
ments on the truth or falſhood, probability or impro- 
bability af things affirmed to have been done by others. 
And dach hot our civil Rate itſelf prefurne them ſo 
capable of doing this, as to commit the trial of ſuch 
matters of fac even to a jury of ordinary perſons ? 
Where then is thei y, or difficulty according 
to the common ſenſe of the world, that ſuch perſons 
ſhould judge rightly of the pretences to revelation, 
whilſt theſe pretences ate to he determined by the evi- 
dence of fache, concerning mens”. are allowed to 
judge in eivil matters. 5 
But ſays our author. this is is Seel other 
things are to be conſidered: Difficulties will not only 
rie from the various and confident pretences to re- 
velation, but likewiſe, thirdly, from the uncertainty: 
of the conveyance. - Books may, in tract uf time be 
forged, or paſſages corrupted : And hom ſhall men 
inguiſh- hotwenn the true · original revelation, and 
COS: corruptions which may have: rn — or 
have in ſeveral ages erept in? 
It will be enough, in reply to din Walle 
merę poſſibilities ue no moment N 
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if, on the one hand it be affirmed, ſuch things may 
be; on the other, it may as well be ſaid, they may 
not be; that we are not now debating concerning 
abſolute demonſtration, which admits no poſſibility 
on the other fide, but only concerning probability: 
To which it is no manner of prejudice that errors are 
poſſible ; ſince poſſible, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 
word they muſt be; otherwiſe the evidence would 
not be probable only, but abſolute. 

Let our author therefore call upon us as much as he 
pleaſes, to prove that our traditional revelation is ge- 
nuine, and that it hath ſuffered nothing from either 
forgery or corruption. On this head we are not ob- 
liged to anſwer him at all. It is his buſineſs to prove 
the forgery or corruption ; or at leaſt to ſupport his 
point by arguments as probable as thoſe are by which 
we evince the revelation in general. If this be not 
done, we may fafely preſume, that no parts of what 
we receiveasa revelation from Gad, have been really 
forged ; and that no ſuch corruptions have crept in, 
as ſhall make any material difference in the caſe. 

But he preſſes us farther, and maintains that ſuſpi- 


cions of this kind are well grounded, that the per- 


ſons through whoſe hands theſe books have gone, 
have been eminent this way; and they were capa- 
« ble of any pious frauds, if we may judge by the 
number of paſſages corrupted, and of bodks forged 
« by them.” 

But how comes this gentleman to know that any 
books have been forged, or an) paſſages corrupted ? 
Why principally by this means ; that perſons capa- 
ble of diſcovering the fraud, have made it out to him. 
Very well: Upon this foot ſuch books and paſſages 
are entirely given up by us ; and when any thing of 
the ſame kind is equally proved of other books or 
paſſages, we ſhall as readily give them-up too. But 
muſt we be ever ſuſpicious and doubtful, and admit 


nothing as truth, becauſe ſome falſehoods have been 
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detected? I ſhould rather be tempted to think, that 
the detection of ſuch frauds gives us a ſecurity, that 
other books which concern our rehgion, and againſt 
which no objection can be made, are genuine. For 
the ſame zeal and honeſty „by which ſome frauds 
have been detect d, would A have carried men 
on to diſcover others, had any others been ind=ed di(- 
coverable, or rather had there been any other remain- 
in 

5 ne-d not enter minutely into the ſeveral methods 
by which forgeries or corrupt.ons have been, or may 
be diſcovered. The chiefeſt are, I conceive, theſe; 
either the teſtimony of ancient writers or the va- 
riety of ancient copies ;—or, the nature of the writ- 
ings themſelves. Let all the remarks which can be 

drawn from theſe heads be applied, if this gentle- 
man pleaſes, on the preſent occaſion. Let the ſcrip- 
tures be tried on this foot. And let us ſee whether 
the genuineneſs of theſe writings can be defended, or 
no. If they cannot, I have no more to ſay. But if 
they can be defended, ſhall this gentteman's ground- 
leſs preſumptions be taken for proof? Shall it be ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, in a long tract of time corruptions may 
have crept in; and therefore you mult prove they 
have not infact crept in? This, Sir, we are by no means 
bound fo prove. No one can be put on, proving the 
negative in ſuch a caſe as this. It is your buſineſs to 
evince and ſupport your poſitive ſide of the queſtion ; 
otherwiſe what you advance, muſt pats for ſo many 
bold and groundleſs affertions. 
Me have the more reaſon to inſiſt on this, becauſe 
from the very nature of the thing it appears, that ſuch 
forgeries or corruptions could not have obtained cre- 
dit ſo univerfally, as to make the particular detection 
of them either impoſſible or difficult. We do not lay 
the ſtreſs of the point on this only, (as our author 
pretends we do) That no change could be made 
in our religion in after-times ; the care men have 
6 of their own ſouls, as well as their natural affection 
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« for their poſterity, obliging them, from generation 
„ to generation, to hand down their religion as they 
«received it.” p. 233. This is a uſing us ill; and 
a repreſenting us as affirming, not what we really do 
affirm, but what it is moſt for his purpoſe we ſhould 
afirm. The real ſtate of the caſe is this, numerous 
copies of thoſe writings, in which our religion is con- 
tained, were immediately diſperſed abroad; they 
were kept as a ſacred treaſure z they were read, and 
ſtudied with care ; ſome of the principal parts of 
them were conſtantly recited in the public aſſemblies 
of Chriſtians ; they were tranſlated into a variety of 
languages ſpread through the moſt diſtant parts of 
the world ; and paſſages from them cited by nume- 
rous writers: To which may be added, that there 
ſprung up in the very earlieſt ages, a variety of ſects, 
which oppoſed and hated each other, and therefore 
were a conſtant guard againſt impoſture and corrup- 
'tion from any hand. Now, if it ſhall appear under 
all theſe circumſtances, that the very ſame books have 
through all ages been generally admitted as canonical ; 
if theſe books are, as to every thing of moment, the 
| ſame in all the ſeveral copies and verſions; if the texts 
cited from them by the ſeveral writers who built on 
their authority, agree as to the main, with theſe co- 
pies ; what can be concluded but the genuineneſs 
and incorruptneſs of theſe writings ? He, who not- 
withſtanding theſe ſtrong preſumptions, ſhall ſtill ſuſ- 
pect the contrary, muſt run himſelf on theſe monſtrous 
abſurdities ; that a great part of mankind have at 
once, in very remote parts of the world agreed in the 
forgery, or corruption ; that they have agreed to de- 
ſtroy all the old copies, and to forge new ones, toalter 
all the ſeveral verſtons which had been made of them; 
to corrupt paſſages in a variety of authors, which 
likewiſe could not be done without altering the main 
drift of the books themſelves ; and (which is ſtill - 

more incredible) that "= ſhould be done by N 
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detected? I ſhould rather be-tempted to think, that 
the detection of ſuch frauds gives us a ſecurity, that 
other books which concern our rehgion, and againſt 
which no objection can be made, are genuine. For 
the ſame zeal and honeſty, by which ſome frauds 
have been detect d, would equally have carried men 
on to diſcover others, had any others been indæed diſ- 
coverable, or rather had there been any other remain- 
in | 

5 need not enter minutely into the ſeveral methods 
by which forgeries or corrupt.ons have been, or may 
be diſcovered. The chiefeſt are, I conceive, theſe ; 
either the teſtimony of ancient writers or the va- 
riety of ancient copies ;—or, the nature of the writ- 
ings themſelves. Let all the remarks which can be 
drawn from theſe heads be applied, if this gentle- 
man pleaſes, on the preſent occaſiun. Let the ſcrip- 
tures be tried on this foot. And let us ſee whether 
the genuineneſs of theſe writings can be defended, or 
no. If they cannot, I have no more to ſay. But if 
they can be defended, ſhall this gentleman's ground- 
leſs preſumptions be taken for proof? Shall it be ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, in a long tract of time corruptions may 
have crept in; and therefore you muſt prove they 
have not in fact crept in? This, Sir, we are by no means 


bound to prove. No one can be put on, proving the 


negative in ſuch a caſe as this. It is your buſineſs to 


evince and ſupport your poſitive ſide of the queſtion ; 
otherwiſe what you advance, muſt pafs for ſo many 
bold and groundleſs affertions. : 


We have the more reaſon to inſiſt on this, becauſe 


from the very nature of the thing it appears, that ſuch 


forgeries or corruptions could not have obtained cre- 
dit ſo univerfally, as to make the particular detection 
of them either impoſſible or difficult. We do not lay 
the ſtreſs of the point on this only, (as our author 
pretends we do) That no change could be made 
„in our religion in after-times ; the care men have 
„of their own ſouls, as well as their natural affection 


“ for 
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« for their poſterity, obliging them, from generation 
© to generation, to hand down their religion as they 
received it.” p. 233. This is a uſing us ill; and 
a repreſenting us as affirming, not what we really do 
affirm, but what it ts moſt for his purpoſe we ſhould 
afirm. The real ſtate of the caſe is this, numerous 
copies of thoſe writings, in which our religion is con- 
tained, were immediately diſperſed abroad; they 


were kept as a ſacred treaſure ; they were read, and 


ſtudied with care ; ſome of the principal parts of 
them were conſtantly recited in the public aſſemblies 
of Chriſtians ; they were tranſlated into a variety of 
languages ſpread through the moſt diſtant parts of 
the world ; and paſſages from them cited by nume- 
rous writers : To which may be added, that there 
ſprung up in the very earlieſt ages, a variety of ſects, 
which oppoſed and hated each other, and therefore 
were a conſtant guard againſt impoſture and corrup- 
tion from any hand. Now, if it ſhall appear under 
all theſe circumſtances, that the very ſame books have 
through all ages been generally admitted as canonical ; 
if theſe books are, as to every thing of moment, the 
ſame in all the ſeveral copies and verſions ; if the texts 
cited from them by the ſeveral writers who built on 
their authority, agree as to the main, with theſe co- 
pies ; what can be concluded but the genuineneſs 
and incorruptneſs of theſe writings ? He, who not- 
withſtanding theſe ſtrong preſumptions, ſhall ſtill ſuſ- 
pet the contrary, muſt run himſelf on theſe monſtrous 
abſurdities ; that a great part of mankind have at 
once, in very remote parts of the world agreed in the 
forgery, or corruption ; that they have agreed to de- 
ſtroy all the old copies, and to forge new ones, to alter 


all the ſeveral verſions which had been made of them; 


to corrupt paſſages in a variety of authors, which 
likewiſe could not be done without altering the main 


drift of the books themſelves ; and (which is ſtill - 


more incredible) that this ſhould be done by perſons 
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who hated and perſecuted each other, and who could 
not have brought either more credit to their own fide, 
or r-proach on their adverſaries, than by detecting 
ſuch impoſtures. He who is capable of believing all 
this, muſt not complain of credulity in others. 

Our author will proceed ſtill, and demand, how 
ſhall the common p*ople determine upon the point? 
Ae they able to have recourſe to all theſe ſeveral co- 
30s and veiſions, &c. do they underſtand the very 
an guuges in which they are written? Or if they did, 
are they capable of forming any tolerable judgment 
upon the whole ? If not, then“ all mankind, very 
« {ew excepted, are alike bound in all places to pin 
&« their faith on their prieſts, and believe in men, who 
ce have an intereſt to deceive: them, and who have 


* ſeldom failed to do ſo when occahon ſerves ?” 


I ſhall make no return for the compliment here 
paid to the prieſts, or to any other of thoſe unjuſt re- 
proaches. which this gentleman hath caſt on that order 
of men, I ſhall only obſerve, in reference to prieſts, 
that whilſt he abuſes them in one reſpect, as a ſet of 
knaves and v llains, he inſinuates ſomething too much 
to their advantage in another. For to ſay, (as ſay it 
he does) “ that religion muſt carry ſuch internal marks 
&« of its truth, as men of mean capacities are able to 
0 diſcover; or elſe all mankind, a very few except- 
ed are alike bound in all places, to pin their faith 
“on their prieſts,” is to make the prieſts almoſt the 
only perſons in the world of ſenſe and 1:arning, and 
capable of iudging concerning the external evidence 
of a revelation. This I muſt confeſs, is an honour 
v. hich we cannot by any means lay claim to. There 
are great nimbeis amongſt the laity of ſingular parts 
and learning; and we are ohliged to theſe worthy 
gentlemen. for ſome remarkable defences of our reli- 
Tor How then is it, upon this ſuppoſition, neceſ- 

ry, thut all mankind, a few only excepted, ſhould 
pm their faith on their prieſts? What! is nothing to 
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be learned from any of the laity ? or are theſe gen- 
tlemen content with Jadging for themſelves, without 
giving any manner of affiftance to others. 
Well but what of all this ? If the generality of 
mankind cannot examine either theſe ſeveral copies 
in the original language, or the ſeveral verſions which 
have been made of them, &c. from whence the in- 
corruptneſs of the ſcriptures may be proved, it is plain 
they muſt build on the mere authority of other men; 
they muſt pin their faith on men, whether prieſts or 
laity it matters not : And 1s this a circumſtance to 
be admitted in fo important a matter as religion? 
The points here are matters of fact, viz. whether 
there really are numerous copies of the records of our 
religion in the original language; whether there have 
been, and ſtill are ſubſiſting numerous verhonsof theſe 
records; whether a vaſt number of paſſages have 
been from time to time cited from them in books 
which are ſtill extant; and whether theſe do all of 
them fo far agree as to ſhew the genuineneſs and in. 
corruptneſs of theſe records. Concerning theſe points 
the greateſt part of mankind cannot fearch for them- 
ſelves : They neither underſtand all the ſeveral lan- 
guages in which they are written; nor if they did, 1 
have they ſufhcient opportunity to examine them per- = 
ſonally, or to gain aſſurance from their own immedi- 
ate ſearches, But what then! can they have no ſuf. 
ficient aſſurance at all concerning matters of this na- 
ture? Are we to believe nothing upon the teſtimon 
of others? Are we not to be determined by the be 
evidence which the nature of the thing, and our own 
circumſtances will allow of? by ſuch evidence, that 
we could not obtain greater in our preſent condition, 
though the thing itſelf were true? Muſt we inſiſt on 
_ demonſtration where nothing can be had but human 
teſtimony ; or deny all weight to it, where we are 
unable to confirm 1t by our own experience ? If there 
have been fome impoſtures, yet is knavery fo efcn- 
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tial to humannature, thatallmen muſt onthat account, 
be ſuſpected? To come more cloſe to the point: Shall 
nothing be allowed to the general reputation which 
men have obtained for their {kill and integrity? to the 
concurrence of many, nay of all who have examin- 
ed into theſe matters; of perſons, though prieſts, yet 
of different commumions, and willing to find as many 
faults as they could with one another; nay, not onl 
of prieſts, but of the laity likewiſe ; and where there 
is not a fingle perſon, not even amongſt this gentle- 
man's diligent and quick-fighted acquaintance, who 
hathpretended to make out any one particular inſtance 
of impoſture, or any one important corruption in the 
ſacred writings ? On ſuch a foot as this I ſhould pre- 
ſume, the matter is ſo thoroughly ſettled, that there 
can be no occaſion, even forthe learned themſelves, 
to enter farther into the enquiry. What is atteſted 
as fact by ſo many perſons of {kill and honeſty, and 
who had all the inducements to croſs one another, 
had they any fair occaſion of doing it, may ſurely be 
depended on. But theſe facts once admitted, will 
immediately prove our point; and of this conſequence 
every man can judge, who is capable of drawing any 
concluſions at all. | | 

There is a fourth branch of our author's objection 
fill remaining, viz. © That the nature of probabi- 
c lity itſelf is ſuch, that were it only left to time, 
« even that would wear it quite out.” This objec- 
tion againſt the evidence of a traditional revelation he 
endeavours to ſupport, by referring us to Mr. Craig's 
Principia Mathematica Theologiz Chriſtiane, and 
by a citation from Mr. Locke's Eflay. 

The gentleman ſeems to lay fo little ſtreſs on Mr. 
Craig's demonſtration, having only juſt referred to it, 
that Icannot think myſelf any farther concerned than 
to obſerve, that this ſubject hath likewiſe been hand- 
led in the philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 339. thi- 
ther I ſhall in my turn refer him. But as the gy 
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from Mr. Locke is introduced with an air of confi- 
dence, it may be proper to conſider it as here ap- 
plicd by this gentleman. | | 

« think (ſays Mr. Locke) it may not be amiſs to 
« take notice of a rule obſerved in the law of Eng- 
land; which is, that though the atteſted copy of a 

record be good proof, yet the copy of a copy ne- 

ver ſo wel! atteſted, and by never lo credible wit- 
neſſes, will not be admitted as proof in judicature. 
This is ſo generally approved as reaſonable, and 
ſuited to the wiſdom and caution to be uſed in our 
enquiry after material truths, that Inever yet heard 
of any one that blamed it. This praGice, if it be 
allowable in the deciſion of right and wrong, car- 
ries this obſervation along with it, viz. that any 
teſtimony, the farther off it is from the original 
truth, the leſs force and proof it has. The being 
and exiſtence of the thing itſelf is what I call the 
* originaltruth. A credible man vouching his know- 
ledge of it, is a good proof. But if another equal- 
ly credible do witneſs it from his report, the teſtt- 
* mony is weaker : And a third that atteſts the hear 
* ſay of a hearſay, is yet leſs conſiderable: So that 
c in traditional truths, each remove weakens the 
force of the proof; and the more hands the tradi- 
« tionhas ſucceſſively paſſed through, the leſs ſtrength 
* and evidence does it receive from them.” Locke's 
Effay, I. 4, c. 16. §. 10. 

What Mr. Locke hath here advanced is true and 
reaſonable: But our author hath been pleaſed to ap- 
ply it to a purpoſe quite different from what Mr. L. 
intended, and for which it will by no means ſerve : 
So that admitting what is here laid down as true in 
the premiſes, we may deny all the concluſions which: 
our author would deduce from them. | 

There are two things here aſſerted. 1. That though 
the atteſted copy of a record be good proof, yet the 
copy of a copy, never ſo well atteſted, and by never 
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ſo credible witneſſes, will not be admitted as proof 
in judicature. And, 2. That in traditionaltruths in 
the general, each remove weakens the force of the 
proof produced. 42 N 

The matter of fact aſſerted under the firſt article 


is admitted: And the ground of this proceeding in | 


civil courts ſeems to be, that the original record, or 
an atteſted copy 1s capable of being produced. In 
general, it is as eaſy to produee one of theſe, perhaps 
more ſo, than to get evidence at a greater remove 
from the original. Ifthis be true, then why ſhould any 
ſuch diſtant proof be offered ? Muſt it not look as 
though ſome art were intended to corrupt matters, 
and to diſguiſe the truth, when men chuſe to ſtep ſo 
much out of the way, and to offer remote evidence, 
in caſes where a nearer one may be had with greater 
diſpatch and eaſe? But can any ſuch reaſon be al- 
ledged in the preſent caſe? Is it, in the nature of 
things, as poſſible and eaſy to produce the originals, 
or atteſted copies of the ſcriptures, even ſuppoſing 
there is no forgery or corruption, as it is to do ſo in 
matters which come before a civil court? If not, 
then theſe two caſes are vaſtly different; and a rule 
which may be thought reaſonable in the one, v ill be 
unreaſonable and abſurd in the other. 

After all, it muſt be allowed, that whilſt men are 
fallible, and capable of acting wrong, abſolute cer- 


tainty cannot ariſe from human teſtimony. Upon this 


account we muſt allow like wiſe, that in every remove 
of traditional truths, the force of their evidence is 
weakened ; in traditions by hearſay, the point is ap- 
parent at firſt fight ; and will be found to hold pro- 
portionably as to written traditions. Suppoſing it 
therefore, in this view of things, poſſible that time 
itſelf may wear out all the force of proof depending 
on traditional evidence, can no evidence, no pro- 
bability ariſe from tradition at all ? If an hundred 
thouſand removes the probability would be loft 
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entirely; muſt it likewiſe be loſt m the thirdor fourth 
remove ? And yet this is perhaps the caſe with refe- 
rence to the goſpel tradicon : Poſſibly ſome of the 
copies ſtill remaining may have been taken from the 
very originals themſelves: if not, yet it is not at all 
unlikely but they may have been copies of copies: 
or, if we ſhould ſuppoſe them to have been taken at 
a much greater remove from the originals, yet ſtill 
corruptions are not fo eafily introduced, - 66k nu- 
merous copies are diſperſed: Towhich may be added. 
that theſe muſt eaſily betray or correct one another, 
in caſe of corrupt ion. So that, with regard to the 
goſpel, I am perſuaded, notwithſtanding the gradual 
decreaſe of evidence 1n traditional propoſitions, the 
decreaſe is ſo very little, that it may like the infinitely 
ſmall quantities in mathematics; be rejected, as mak- 
ing no conſiderable difference in the point at all. 

Upon the whole of what our author hath advanced 
upon the evidence of our traditional revelation, as 
compared with the evidence of his abſolutely perfect 
law of nature, we muſt obſerve, that the one may 
be cleared up to the ſatisfaction of any impartial per- 
ſon, with much greater eaſe and certainty than the 
other; that the evidence we inſiſt on, though not 
demonſtrative, is yet the higheſt which the nature of 
the thing will admit of; is what cannot be reſiſted 
without throwing up all evidence of diſtant facts; 
and, which is more, without diſputing all matters to 
which we ourſelves were not wimeſſes. He who 
can hold out here, may equally hold out againſt de- 
monſtration ſelf, His incredulity is not owing to 
the want of evidence, but of a diſpoſition to re- 
ceive it. . 

The next courſe of arguing by which our author 
would prove, that a proper rule of life is more eaſi- 
ly diſcoverable by every man in che uſe of his reaſon, 
x Ore a traditional revelation can make it, amounts to 


this, that the very ſenſe and meaning of the reve- 


lation . 
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lation itſelf cannot be fixed and aſcertaimed. What 
he advances to this purpoſe, may be reduced to the 
following heads: 1. That words in any one language 
are ſcarce poſſible to be tranſlated into another; be- 


cauſe, excepting matters which immediately ſtrike 


the ſenſes, the words of one language are not exatt- 
ly anſwered by thoſe in another. 2. Becauſe the 


| hyperbolical, parabolical, myſtical, allegorical, and 


typical ways of expreſſion familiar to perſons in the 
eaſtern parts, are entirely diſagreeable to the uſage of 
other nations. And, 3. Becauſe we want ſuch an 
accurate knowledge of the manners, cuſtoms, &c. of 
the antients, as will enable us to underſtand their 
writings. | | 

I muſt, before I proceed farther, take notice of one 
thing, which properly belongs to this head of ob- 
jections; and which, though it be not diſtinctly in- 
ſiſted on in this place, is yet, in ſeveral others, urged 
with confidence: It is this: That whatever the lan- 
guage be in which a traditional religion is expreſſed, 
if it be not a univerſal language, it muſt lay a great 

art of mankind under a neceſſity of taking their re- 
gion on the authority of the tranſlators. 

But will the gentleman ſay, we can have no ſuf— 
ficient aſſurance that a tranſlation of any book is made 
faithfully, if we are not acquainted with the original 
language, or have not examined it nicely? On this 
foot, to what purpoſe are any tranſlations ever made 
at all? Or can we entertain any juſt ſuſpicions con- 
cerning the faithfulneſs of the verſion, whilſt it paſſes 
uncontradicted by men of eminent {kill in eriticiſm, 
and both able and willing to detect the cheat, if any 
ſuch be attempted ? Nay more, whilſt there are men 
no friends to the religion itſelf, or the perſons who 
embrace it, who would be forward enough to expole 
ſuch practices, and could not but gain ſingular advan- 
tages by informing the world, that the religion taught, 
ditiers vaſtly from that which is ſaid to have been re- 
vealed originally? He who is capable, after all an, 
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of entertaining doubts concerning the general faith- 
fulneſs of the tranſlation, may doubt or diſpute any 
thin 

" .. NORD admitting that if tranſlations may be 

made faithfully, there may be ſufficient aſſurance that 
they are ſo made; yet what if no tranſlations whatſo- 
ever can be exact? Our author aftirms they cannot: 
and that for this reaſon amongſt others, that the 
words in any one language, excepting matters which 
immediately ſtrike the ſenſes, are not exactly an- 
ſwered by words in another. 
What is affirmed here, is void of the very ſhew of 
truth; and every one who knows any thing of diſ- 
ferent languages can contradict him. Yet, ſuppoſ- 
ing it true, I muſt obſerve to him, there is no manner 
of occaſion that tranſlations ſhould be verbal, or an- 
ſwer the original exactly word for word. What is 
expreſſed in one language by one word, may be an- 
ſwered in another language by many words: All the 
ideas intended to be conveyed, may in this way, be 
preſerved ; and the tranſlation be entirely juſt, though 
it ſhould be not literal. 

But, 2, The eaſterns it ſeems, were much given 
to a bold and figurative way of writing: * They af- 
« fected hyberbolical, parabolical, myſtical, . e 
* rical, and typical ways of expreſſing themſelves, 
« as oppoſite to the uſage in other parts, as eaſt is 
« to the weſt.” 

I wiſh our author, when he urged this objection, 
had drawn it out at full length, and told us plainly 
how much he deſigned ſhould be concluded from it. 
Would he have us infer, that the writings of the Eaſ- 
terns muſt therefore be abſolutely unintelligible? Doth 
he think they were incapable of being underſtood by 
the Eaſterns themſelves, and in thoſe very times in 
which they were compoſed ? This ſurely, will not be 
aſſerted, if this kind of writing was then uſual and 
famiſigr to them. Or, doth he intend no more than 


this, 
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this, that the difference b-tween the Eaſtern way of 
writing in thoſe earl) times, and the manner of ex- 
preſſion now in uſe with us, is fo great, that no man 
doth, or can underſtand what is meant ? If this be 
what he intends, I muſt obſerve, that difficulties will 
ſometimes ariſe from fuch a bold and figurative way 


of expreſſion; but at the ſame time I muſt contend, 


and appeal o all the learned for the truth of what I 
maintain, that the general meaning even of theſe figu- 


rative writings, is capable of being underſtood by the 


ſkilful: And if it may be underſtood, then it muſt be 
capable of being truly rendered in modern language. 
Difficulties, I muſt own, will ariſe as to the full mean- 
ing and import of particular expreſſi>ns : But then 
difticulti?s are not impoſſibilities. Even ſuch expreſ- 
ſions may be underſtood, and for the moſt part, have 
been underſtood, and rightly explained, by ſome one 
or other. And if men have not equally ſucceeded 
in every thing of this kind, yet it is ſufficient that 
the main drift and deſign of the writing is intelligi- 
ble. This may anſwer the full purpoſe of the work; 

and then we need not concern ourſelves any farther. 
The objection before us is, I know, pointed at the 
ſacred writings : In reference to which, and farther . 
to ſhew the weakneſs of the objection, we may ob- 
ſerve, that theſe writings are of different kinds, and 
relate to different matters. Some of them are pro- 
phetical; fome of them hiſtorical ; ſome poetical ; 
ſome doctrinal ; and ſome preceptive: And again, 
amongſt theſe, ſome had a more immediate, if not a 
ſole regard to the perſons who lived in theſe more early 
ages, as others have a general reference to all men in - 
all ages. | | 
That the prophetical parts ſhould be frequently ex- 
preſſed in figures, and in ſuch a manner as not to be 
und-rſtood diſtinctly even by perſons who lived in 
thole early times, ought not to be wondered at; the 
| 45 very 
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very nature of the thing might ſometimes require it 
ſhould be ſo. And though the accompliſhment of 
thoſe predictions cleared things up to thoſe who lived 
when the predictions were accompliſhed, yet at this 
diſtance of time the notice of ſeveral matters may be 
loſt, uſeful for the explaining them Should this 
prove the caſe, (as in ſome inſtances it hath proved) 
I cannot ſee what hurt ariſes. Many prophecies are 
ſufficiently clear; and enough appears to confirm our 
faith in the great articles ſupported by them. 

The ſtile of the hiſtorical parts is vaſtly different 
from that of the prophetical. This, for the moſt part 
is plain and ſimple; and no great matters of difficulty 
can ariſe about it. Or, if there did, yet, as the main 
end of revelation is to give us a ſcheme of virtue and 
religion, and to enforce it on us in the moſt eff ctual 
manner, all objections ariſing from difficulties in the 
hiſtorical ſtile are of no moment. For, the queſti- 
on at preſent is, whether a revealed rule of life can 
be, or in fact hath been delivered in ſuch a manner 
as to be plain and intelligible to thoſe perſons for whom 
it was intended. 

To pals on, other parts of ſcripture are poetical, 
in which the ſtile, from the very nature of the thing 
muſt be bold and figurative; and conſequently more 
remote from ordinary apprehenſions than the fimple 
and common forms of ſpeaking. Yet, will any one 
maintain, that the poetical writings of the ancients 
cannot be underſtood ? Or, if they may, that they 
cannot be rendered truly in the tranſlation ? But, if 
this cannot be affirmed, then, whatever pains it may 
colt the tranflators to render ſuch writings in modern 
language, yet, when they are once truly rendered, 
the main difficulties are over. Beſides, that theſe dif- 
ficulties themſc lves rather regard the beauty and ele- 
gance of the expreſſion, than the principal matters 
intended to be repreſented. Po 
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As to the doctrinal and preceptive parts I muſt af- 
firm, 1. From the nature of the thing, that as ſuch 
matters are capable of - being repreſented clearly, fo 
if the ſupreme Being ſhould ever vouchſafe us a re- 
velation about them, ſuch would be ſet forth to us in 
a clear and intelligible manner : For, no wiſe law- 
giver ever chuſes to give us his laws in riddles. And, 
2. That this hath proved ſo in fact, with reference to 
thofe matters which are delivered in holy ſcripture. 
This I ſhall content myſelf with affirming here, ſince 
the point hath been ſo often cleared in our diſputes 
with the Papiſts. 

Let our author then talk, with as much confidence 
as he pleaſes, of the hyperbolical, parabolical, myſ- 
tical, allegorical, and typical ways of expreſſion, fa- 


miliar to the Eaſterns, yet if theſe are capable of be- 


ing underſtood by others, in any diſtant age, they 
muſt be capable of being rendered in modern lan- 
guage and modern terms. And the objection is ſtill 
of leſs moment, if things expreſſed in this way are 
matters in which our faith and practice are not con- 
cerned matters which were proper to thoſe times, when 
they might be, and eaſily were underſtood ; laſtly, 
matters which rather try the abilities of the curious, 
than affect the conduct of ordinary believers. Such 


kind of objections our author himſelf would difallow 


in any other caſe than ours. 

But 3. It is objected againſt traditional revelation, 
That we want ſuch an accurate knowledge of the 
manners, cuſtoms, &c. of the ancients, as will en- 
able us to underſtand their writings rightly. 

As far as things relate merely to doctrines or pre- 
cepts, I cannot by any means ſee how ſuch an accu- 
rate knowledge of ancient manners, cuſtoms, &c. 
can be neceſſary. Truths which concern men in all 
ages, and precepts which have the ſame reference to 
all men, in whatever times they live, are not of ſuch a 
nature as to depend on the peculiar manners or 

| 0 
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of any age. I do in no wife deny, but it is poſſible 
to expreſs matters with ſuch a view to the cuſtoms 
peculiar to a certain time, that the right apprehen- 
ſion of them ſhall be excedingly difficult in ſuture 
ages. But I do, and muſt deny, that this is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary and unavoidable : and conſequently, this 
is no manner of objection againſt an ancient traditi- 
onal religion, merely as ſuch. Moral truths have 
been ſet forth to us with the utmoſt clearneſs, by the 
ancient philoſophers; I mean, the ſenſe and import 
of their precepts hath been clear, whatever judgment 
we may be forced to paſs on thoſe reaſonings by 
which they ſupported them. And what hath been fo 
clearly expreſſed by ſome, may be as plainly repre- 
ſented by others. | 
There are indeed two or three things, eſpecially 
in ancient writings, Which may have a reference to 
the cuſtoms, &c. of thoſe ages, and prove in a great 
meaſure inexplicable without a ſkill that way , viz. 
precepts given with a ſpecial view to the circumſtances 
of thoſe times, though they may not poſſibly be unſer- 
viceable in other times: reaſonings intended to draw 
men to aſlent to certain matters, or to comply with 
certain precepts, built on ſome preceding notions or 
practices of that people : to which may be added, oc- 
caſional directions, built on ſomething either proper 
to the perſon to whom they are given, or, at leaſt, 
to that place and age. 
In all theſe, I conceive, we are not much concerned. 
What, though we ſhould not be able to ſay, what might 
be the occaſion of every precept in the Jewiſh law; 
to what Heathen uſage it was oppoſed ; or what failin 
amongſt the Jews it guarded againſt? Doth it follow 
from hence, that we know not the very ſenſe and 
meaning of the precept ? What though we cannot 
make out clearly all the reaſonings of St. Paul in his 
epiſtles? —Reaſonings, no doubt, clear and full to thoſe 
perſons for whom they were deſigned; Is the point 
con- 
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concluded therefore obſcure ? May not the propoſi- 
tion he would inculcate be clear enough, though we 
ſhould not comprehend the force of thoſe arguwgs 
whereby he combated the prejudices of the Jews 
agaiuſt it? And will not the concluſion ſubſiſt on the 
authority of the apoſtle, though we ſhould not be 
able to make out exactly every ſtep in the apoſtle's 
argument? Once more, what though we ſhould not 
underſtand the occahons of thoſe times, nor every 
rticular circumſtance relating to men who then liv- 
ed, fo perfectly, as to account for every paſſage in 
ancient writings ? Will it follow, that we cannot 
have any general and compctent knowledge of them 
at all? That we cannot underſtand any thing which is 
affirmed or taught in them ;—that we cannot learn 
from them thoſe important truths or precepts, which 
it was the deſign of theſe writings to record for com- 
mon uſe ? There is no debating with perſons who will 
ſeriouſly maintain ſuch extravagant things as theſe. 
Upon the whole; if God may reveal himſelf to 
us by a direct action upon men's minds, of which he 
.an give them as clear a ſenſe as they have of their 
own exiſtence : If ſuch a revelation: made directly 
and immediately to one, or a few perſons, may be 
communicated by them to others, and confirmed as 
the word of God by undoubted proofs of divine au- 
thority, (as furely this is in the nature of things poſ- 
fible at leaſt): It a revelation thus made and pub- 
liſhed may be recorded in writing, and delivered 
down from one to another in a traditionary way: if 


there may be good evidence that this tradition. - 


ary revelation hath been conveyed down in fufficient 
purity : If the ſenſe and meaning of ſuch a writing 
may be ſufficiently underſtogd and explained, as to 
all the great ends intended to be ſerved by it: And, 
laftly, it men who are incapable of entering far into 
abſtruſe and metaphyſical reaſonings, and conſequent- 
ly cannot receivea moral or religious rule on the mere 

foot 
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foot of natural reaſon may yet have evidence ſufficient 
to convince them, that this traditionary revelation 
is the genuine will of God, and what the meaning 
and import of it is; then, I conceive the point con- 
tended for in this chapter is abundantly ſupported. I 
ſhall therefore paſs on to ſuch other queſtions as na- 
turally follow, and will receive light from the fore- 
going obſervations. 


S nan 
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CHAP. VII. 


Whether a Revelation be not expedient, in order to a 
more eaſy, more perfect, and more general Knowledge 
of the Rule of Life. 


Tun unt pot of what ach ban aleed ti 
therto is preparatory to this important queſtion ; on 
the right deciſion of which the credit of our whole re- 
ligion doth in a great degree depend. And J have 
been the more full and particular on the foregoing 
heads, purely with a view to this. Our author ſees 
full well of what moment the points formerly diſ- 
cuſſed muſt be, otherwiſe he would not have inſiſted 
on them ſo ſtrenuouſly; he would not have repeated mat- 
ters with relation to them ſo frequently ; he would not 
have endeavoured to make good his own fide of theſe 
ſeveral queſtions with ſo much art and ſublety. He 
knew what he was doing ; and that upon the foot he 
would have revelation put, it could not poſſibly main- 

tain itſelf. 
If the law or religion of nature were abſolutely 
panes if it were immutable in that ſenſe in which. 
e contends it is; if it were perfectly and eaſily diſ- 
coverable by every man, even by thoſe of the mean- 
eſt capacities; if Jaſtly, it were more perfectly and 
more eaſily diſcoverable by them in the uſe of reaſon, 
than either the proof or meaning of a revelation can 
be, then the concluſion he would obtrude on us * 
. 0 e 
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be certain and unqueſtionable: A revelation would 
then be ſuperfluous; it could ſerve no end or purpoſe; 
would be utterly unworthy of God, and conſequent- 
ly what we could not expect, and ought not to ad- 
mit of: For this is moſt certain, that a perfectly wiſe 
Being cannot act in vain. | 
On the other hand, if the law or religion of na- 
ture when rightly underſtood, be not abſolutely per- 


fect; if it be not immutable in the ſenſe by him con- 


tended for ; if a proper rule of life be not diſcover- 
able by every one perfectly, and with eaſe; and if it 
be not diſcoverable in greater perfection, and with 
greater eaſe, than the evidence and. meaning of a re- 
velation can be ;—then we may claim the liberty of 
making theſe concluſions ; God may give us a law 
more perfect than the law of nature, ſtrictly ſo called, 
is, he may without contradicting that law, ſuperadd 
to it ſome particulars ; he may teach us the proper 
rule of life, in a way which ſhall give us a more full, 
clear, and eaſy view of it, than we could have gain- 
ed in the mere uſe of our reaſon ; and laſtly, he may 
order matters ſo, that the meaning and evidence even 
of a traditional revelation, ſhall be more clear and 


eaſy to us, than a moral rule would be in the mere 


exerciſe of our natural faculties. If therefore the 
matters before infiſted on by me, are proved, (as I 


hope they have been), then a revelation is not only 


poſſible, and conſiſtent with the divine attributes, but 


on our part highly deſirable : And the wiſhes of ſome 


of the wiſeſt heathens upon a ſtrict view of the condi- 
tion of human nature, are a farther confirmation of 
our ſentiments on this head. | 

To this may be added, that this is not only deſira- 
ble, (as indeed every kind of good is, and muſt be) 
but likewiſe upon conſidering that we are moral be- 
ings, originally capable of great moral perfection, 
and intended for it by our wife creator, it will appear 


- that this is highly * and proper; and what we 
2 2 . 


; % * 


might 
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might expect would, one time or other, be given us, 
when the giving it ſhould fall in with the general go- 
vernment, and be conſiſtent with the grand ſcheme 
of things. This is the point which I ſhall diſtinctly 
purſue in this chapter, as far as it relates to the more 
eaſy, more perfect, and more general knowledge of 
the rule of life ; which being diſpatched, I ſhall here- 
after endeavour to evince the expediency of a revela- 


tion to enforce the general and uniform obſervance of 
this rule. 


I ſhall nat repeat at large what I have occaſionally 
noted heretofore concerning the poſſibility of revela- 
tion. It will appear at firſt ſight, that God may com- 
municate his will to us by immediate action, upon 
our minds, with much greater clearneſs and certainty 
than any one man can convey his ſentiments to ano- 
ther, either by words or actions. But whether this 
be fit and proper to be done, is another queſtion ; and' 
will be determined by enquiring, whether the effect 
of a revelation can be as well obtained in the ordinary 
meaſures of proceeding ? If it may, a revelation will 
be ſuperfluous ; and we may argue agaizſt the proba- 
bility of any thing in that kind, juſt as Mr. Locke 
did againſt innate ideas. He alledged, that God hath 
given us natural faculties, by which all our ſeveral 
ideas of ſenſation and reflexion may be gained: It 
muſt therefore be ſuperfluous and unaccountable, to 
imprint theſe on us in our original conſtitution, for 
the acquiſition of which we have natural faculties gi- 
ven us. In like manner, if a proper rule of life be 
as eaſily and perfectly diſcoverable by the uſe of our 
reaſon, as it can be by extraordinary revelation, then 
fuch an extraordinary revelation muſt be needleſs. 
On the other hand, if this be neither. perfectly nor 
eaſily diſcoverable by any one, nor in any conſider- 
able meafure, diſcoverable by moſt, in the ordinary 
way, then an extraordinary information muſt be of 
high importance; it muſt concern us, as much as it 
does to be fully informed of theſe matters at all: 


For, 
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For, nothing can be clearer than this, if we are con- 
cerned to have any full information of theſe matters, 
and if this information is not to be had in the ordina- 
ry way; then We are equally concerned to have it 
given us in a way extraordinary. 

But let me not be miſunderſtood here. When I 
affirm, that men are concerned to have an extraordi- 
nary information of the rule of life, I mean, that ſuch 
an information will be of vaſt uſe and importance to 
us. I would not be thought in any wiſe to affum, 
that ſuch an information is abſolutely neceſſary, or 
that divine juſtice is concerned in giving it. This 
attribute will be cleared entirely from hence, that men 
are accountable for their actions, no farther than their 
capacities of knowledge, and powers of acting 
reach. In all thoſe inſtances therefore, in which men 
are left entirely to their natural reaſon, they cannot 
be cenſurable whilſt they do their beſt. A revelation 
indeed would be highly uſeful, and give them ad van- 
tages which cannot be had any other way ; it would 
enable them to do more good to others, and to pur- 
chaſe a greater happineſs tothemſelves. But then we 
muſt remember, that juſtice is not concerned in the 
diſtribution of favours, but the rendering what is 
due. If therefore a revelation, in the preſent caſe, 
be not ſtrictly and properly a debt, then the vouch- 
ſafing, or the with-holding it, as not being the con- 
cern of juſtice, muſt be referred to ſome other of the 
divine attributes. | | 

Upon this view of the matter, we muſt conſider 
revelation as an inſtance of favour ; as ſomething 
which, though it would conduce highly to our moral 
perfection, yet could not be demanded as a right: 
And therefore we muſt enquire, whether, upon this 
foot, it will appear, that it was proper for God to 
grant it, and for us to expect it. To this purpoſe, 1 
Mall conſider,” - ft 42 


1. The 
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1. The condition of the wiſer and better part of 
mankind ; and 2. of thoſe in lower rank, and 
of meaner abilities. Only before I proceed, this 
ought to be noted, that, in conſidering the ſtate and 
condition of mankind, I have a view to that ſtate 
only in which they ſubſiſt at preſent, or in which they 
have been for more than three thouſand years paſt. 
This probably, may have been very different from 
what it was before ; and conſequently, thoſe argu- 
ments which may ſhew the expediency of a revela- 
tion in theſe circumſtances, may not equally conclude 
for vouchſafing the ſame in the more early ages. 

In reference to the former, I muſt allow, that a 
proper rule of life -may be diſcoveret in a good de- 
gree. The remains of ſeveral ancient writers-on the 
ſubject of morals, ſhew a great reach this way: And 
no doubt, but in this, as well as other parts of phi- 
loſophy, abundance may be done, if men are fur- 
niſhed with competent abilities, favoured with ſuffi- 
cient opportunities, and willing to apply themſelves 
with care : Much, I ſay, may be done, under theſe 
circumſtances, becauſe much hath been done in fact. 


Yet it muſt be confeſſed withal, that it is difficult to 


ſay exactly, how far mere uninſtructed reaſon might 
have carried men. Somewhat muſt be abated in the ar- 
gument drawn from fact, and in proof how much may 
be done this way, from conſidering what hath been 
done by heathens, becauſe we cannot be certain what 
aſſiſtance theſe very writers themſelves borrowed from 
revelation. To ſay nothing here, of ſome revela- 
tion probably made to the firſt man, of a rule of mo- 
rals, which might, notwithſtanding -the corruptions 
which gradually crept in, ſupply noble hints; this 
is remarkable, that the ſcheme of morals contained 


in the old teſtament, is vaſtly older than any writ- 


ings of the heathen philoſoptiers. Whether theſe 
might not be conſulted by thoſe inquiſitive men, who 


omitted ſcarce any means of inſtruction in their 


Power 
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Power ; or, whether many of the more important 
precepts might not be propagated by the Jews diſ- 
perſed in difterent parts of the world, cannot be de- 
termined with abſolute certainty. But, if either of 
theſe hath proved the caſe, then the precepts of phi- 
loſophers have not been ſo much their own growth, 
as ſome men would perſuade us. They have been 
either directly taken from revelation, or at leaſt ſuch 
hints have been drawn from thence, as they have im- 
proved afterwards by the force of parts and applica- 
tion. This, I ſay, probably hath been, or poſſibly 
may have been the caſe. 

However, as we are not able to determine this point 
with certainty, let us ſuppoſe the utmoſt which our 
adverſaries can demand ; let us ſuppoſe that the phi- 
loſophers wrought every thing out of their own ſtock : - 
Yet ſtill a revelation would have been exceedingly 
uſeful even to ſuch great men as theſe, as well to ren- 
der their ſcheme of morals more perfect and com- 
pleat, as to diſcover it with greater readineſs. 

Had the ſcripture morality been received by them 
as a divine revelation, could they poſſibly have erred 
from truth, as we frequently find they did ? Could 
they have taught certain things as virtues, or at leaſt 
as excuſeable, which are vicious in a very high de- 
gree, and ſome of them even monſtrous ? Could they 
have been guilty of ſuch miſtakes with regard to our 
conduct towards the ſupreme Being? Could they 
have differed ſo much from one another about the ſo- 
cial duties; or have given us ſuch lame inſtructions 
in reference to ourſelves ? or, if we ſhould ſuppoſe 
that every virtue of higher moment, and more gene- 
ral concern, was really taught by ſome one or other, 
(Which I will not affirm politively was not the caſe) ; 
yet how came it to paſs that the fame was not equal- 
ly taught by all? The caſe ſeems to be plain enough : 
All had not equal abilities to diſcover truth; or they 
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were not equally capable of apprehending the ground 
of thoſe diſcoveries which were made by others; or, 
they were not equally diſpoſed to attend and conſider, 
and conſequently to enter into the reaſonings of their 
redeceſſors: or, if in ſome points they might ea- 
ily diſtinguiſh between truth and falſhood ; yet pre- 
Judice, paſſion, and the like, prevented their judging 
rightly concerning other matters: They had been 
uſed to think otherwiſe ; and therefore could not diſ- 
cern the force even of plain arguments on that fide 
of th=- queſtion they diſliked. | 
This hath been, and always will be the caſe, where 
men have nothing left to truſt to but themſ: lves. But 
would it have been ſo, had men enjoyed and acknow- 
ledged a revelation ? No, certainly: On this ſuppo- 
ſition, an unerring rule would have been before them: 
Perſons of ſup-r1or parts and ſagacity would proba - 
bly have traced moſt precepts up to their original 
principles: Or, if they ſhould be incapable of this, 
yet the authority of the revelation muſt have over- - 
ruled their doubts : If corrupt nature ſhould have 
biaſed them another way and turned them out of the 
paths of obedience, yet the rule would have {till re- 
mained : The ſcheme of morality would have been 
ſtill the ſame z and acknowledged even by thoſe per- 
ſons who cared not to comply with it. Such then are 
the advantages of a divine revelation, with regard to 
perſons of ſuperior rank and abilities, | 
But there is another thing behind, which may ſhew 
the uſefulneſs of revelation, even ſuppoſing that men 
were capable of making a full diſcovery of a moral 
rule on the foot of reaſon ; and that is, it would have 
rendered ſuch a diſcovery more plain and eaſy, and 
have led men into juſt notions of things with much 
greater quickneſs and diſpatch — © _ 
I think this is too clear to admit diſpute, where the 
revelation is original and immediate: For to aſſert 
the contrary, would be the ſame as to maintain, that 
. a 2 , . it 
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it is eaſier to purſue a demonſtration through a long 
ſeries of proofs, than it is to perceive that ſelf-evident 
principle on which it mult at laſt be founded. I ſhall 
therefore, without enlarging on a point ſo clear, chuſe 
rather to obſerve ſomewhat concerning traditional re- 
velation. 8 | 
have noted in my laſt chapter, that notwithſtand- 
ing all the diſadvantages which may be ſuppoſed to 
attend a traditional evidence, yet proof of that kind 
may be ſufficient to determine any reaſonable and im- 
partial man; I have noted farther that ſuch evidence 
may be judged of by men of ordinary abilities ; and 
that perſons of that character are more capable of 
determining concerning fads, than concerning ab- 
ſtract and perplexed reaſonings. The objection there- 
fore againſt the traditional revelation of a proper rule 
of life, built on this, that it is eaſier to fix this rule on 
the foot of reaſon, than to judge concerning the 
evidence of. a traditional revelation, hath no force 
at all. . | | 
To this I ſhall beg leave to add here, that revela- 
tion hath one ſpecial advantage, viz. That by ſet- 
tling this one point, every thing elſe is ſettled of 
courſe. As the divine authority is ſupreme, it muſt. 
over-ruleevery objection: And therefore, when we are 
once ſecure that any particular iscommanded by God, 
we have nothing left us but to obey. On what foot 
is it, I would deſire to know, that we are ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, obliged to act agreeably to the rules of reaſon, 
and to purſue thoſe things which appear to be fit and 
proper? Is it not, becauſe by doing ſo, we obey the 
will of God? For, if God's will were entirely out of 
queſtion, however we might be concerned on ſeveral 
occaſions to act in point of prudence, yet we could 
not be properly obliged ; nothing would, in ſuch a 
caſe be matter of ſtrict duty. If this be true, then the 
exerciſe of our natural reaſon is but one way in which 
the will of God is difcoyerable; and ea; 
3 ; 
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if taere be any other method, in which it may be diſ- 
covered with greater caſe, this method will have a 
vaſt advantage over the other. 

Now the difference between them hes in this, he 
who builds merely on human reaſon, muſt have a 
diſtinct proof of every article in morality : He muſt 
trace every thing back to its firſt principles: And 
though we ſhould allow that all moral precepts are re- 
ſolvable at laſt into one or two general rules, which 
rules may be obvious enough; yet it is no ſuch eaſy 
matter to carry things back ſo far: It will require 
much time and great attention. On the other hand, 
by evincing the revelation, the whole is proved at 
once: Every precept contained in it will be a part of 
our duty: We need not enquire into the natural 
ground and reaſon of the precept : God's will muſt 
be the rule of our actions; which being once fixed 
this way, we have nothing left but to examine the re- 
cord, and to act agreeably. In ſhort, a revelation, 
with regard to the rule of life, is, when compared 
with a particular inveſtigation of every precept, much 
the ſame as a general demonſtration in mathematics, 
compared with the particular demonſtrations of each 
caſe; it ſets the whole before us at once, and faves 
us the trouble of minute and particular enquiries. 

Having thus offered fome obſervations on the uſe- 
fulneſs of a revelation to the wiſer and better- inſtruct- 
ed part of mankind, I ſhall now, in the ſecond place 
conſider its uſefulneſs with reſpect to perſons of low- 
er rank, and meaner abilities. | | 

Every thing which hath been alledged above, will 
equally conclude here; for moſt certainly, if advan- 


tages may be derived from hence, even to perſons of 


the beſt capacity, the fame, or rather greater, muſt 


ariſe to thoſe of lower ſenſe and meaner attainments.- 


Such perſons (as I have had occaſion to obſerve fre- 
quently) cannot carry matters very far on the foot of 
reaſon: And therefore to talk as if all men were equal- 


ly 
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ly capable of doing all things, is to treat human na- 
ture differently from what it can in fact admit of. It 
ſuppoſes that men are really more perfect than they 
are; and is the very ſame abſurdity ; as it would be 
to meaſure the abilities of brutes by the abilities of 
men. 

If this be the caſe, then how will the gentleman 
inculcate his ſcheme of morality, (however perfect 
vue ſhould ſuppoſe it) on the generality of mankind ? 
Not, I preſume in the way of human terror: This 
will be, in his account of things, perſecution. And 
beſides, if the order of the world ſhould require, 
that the precepts of morality be enforced by the ex- 
ecution of penalties, ,yet it ſhould be remembered, 
that this rather ſerves to guard the good, than en- 
tirely to reclaim the vicious. A man may be very 
bad in himſelf notwithſtanding his outward actions 
are reſtrained : The inward principle may ſtill re- 
main untouched, and ready to betray itſelf as often as 
men can act with ſafety ; as often as they can either 
conceal their crimes, or bribe juſtice, or evade or re- 
fiſt it, e 

It remains that we enquire, what can be done by 
inſtruction or authority : Theſe, we allow, are of 
ſome conſequence; but if, after all, they ſhall be found 
defective, and inſufficient for the purpoſe before us, 
we muſt carry the matter farther, ; 

1. Then let us ſee, what may be done on the foot 
of inſtruction. This doubtleſs may be ſerviceable : 
It may ſuggeſt things which would not otherwiſe have 
been thought of: And men's ideas may be ſo order. 
ed this way, that concluſions ſhall appear in a very 
ſtrong light, which would not have been diſcerned 
without ſuch aſſiſtance. This is ſeen in the ſeveral 
other ſciences, or arts of life; and therefore might 
reaſonably be expected in the preſent caſe likewiſe. 

Yet, whenſoever it hath come to paſs, the'great 


and important affair of morality hath been neglected 


exceedingly. The prieſts among the Gentiles con- 
| | cerned 
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cerned themſelves only about the forms of worſhip, 
which they attended with care enough; whilſt the 
proper rule of life was untouched by them ; and the 
lower part of the world, who moſt needed aſſiſtance, 


were left to ſearch out their duty in ſuch ways as they 


could find. | 

It muſt not indeed be denied, but there have been 
in ſeveral ages ſome perſons of a noble temper ; men 
who have purſued this great ſubject with diligence, 
and erected ſchools, in which they endeavoured to 
communicate their diſcoveries. Something might be 
expected from hence. However, it is obſervable, 
that as there was a few perſons only who undertook 
this work, fo the effects muſt be confined within nar- 
row bounds. Their inſtructions were uſeful to their 
ſcholars ; but what could this avail others who want- 
ed the advantage ? The method however excellent in 
itſelf, was of little ſervice, whilſt not one in a thou- 
ſand could reap any profit ſrom it. | 


But perhaps it will be ſaid, the preſent queſtion 


doth not relate to the inſtruction of former times: 
This may have been, and probably hath been too 
much neglected. This was the fault of men, and 
doth not argue any deſects in the method. But may 
not things be put on a better foot? May not the good 
effects of inſtruction be rendered more general un- 


der proper regulations? And the cauſe of virtue be 


ſufficiently provided for, if due care be taken ? Let 
us ſuppoſe this done: Then the point will reſt on 
the ſufficiency of the ſeveral inſtructors, and the ca- 
pacity, leiſure, and other qualifications of the per- 
tons to be inſtructed. enn 
The inſtructors muſt proceed in the way of rea- 
ſon; muſt point out the natures of things, the rela- 
tions they have to one another, and the moral pre- 


cepts which will arife from thence. In. theſe perſons 


therefore it muſt be required, that they have not only 
a full view of ſuch matters, but likewiſe the art of 
com- 


— 
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communicating their knowledge, and of repreſenting 
it in a Proper light to others. Yet is this. really the 
talent of every man, who hath good ſenſe enough to 
order his own ſearches? Is every one who may be ca- 
pable of learning, capable likewiſe of teaching 
of exprefling, himſelf clearly; and of adapting him- 
ſelf to the underſtanding of his hearers? it is very _ 
obſervable, that men who poſleſs the greateſt ſhare 


of learning themſelves, are not always the moſt hap- 
py in ſhewing it. Thoſe who ſee the agreement ot 


diſagreement of ideas, diſcern it ſometimes at ſuch 
a diſtance, as others, who have a leſs quick ſenſe of 
matters, could never have diſcerned it at all. Theſe 
paſs over many of the intermediate ideas as unneceſ- 
ſary to be diſtinctly noted; and therefore, when they 
come to explain things to perſons of inferior abilities, 
are perfectly unintelligible. 15 
Or, if this ſhould not prove the caſe; if the teach - 
er ſnould order his thoughts in the moſt regular way, 
and diſpoſe things fo as will be moſt apt to beget a 
right ſenſe in the hearer ; yet ſtill ideas cannot be cen- 


veyed immediately from one man to another: They 


muſt be expreſſed and repreſented by words. This 
draws on another thing, and ſhews: the neceſſity of 
a ſkill in language. Yet is this a talent, which eve- 
ry one poſſeſſes in that degree of perfection, which 
may enable him to convey his thoughts clearly and 
with readineſs. OE 1 | 
To this may be added farther, thatſuch a teacher 
ought to have a good inſight into human nature; I 
mean not only a general view of the genius and tem- 
per of mankind, but likewiſe ſome acquaintance with 
the particular abilities, ways of thinking, conſtitu- 
tions and inclinations of his ſeveral hearers. Without 


this, his beſt inſtructions muſt many times miſcarry. 


For, there is a conſiderable difference between ſpecu- 
lative teaching, and moral. In the former, where no 


paſſions are concerned, plain reaſons, when laid in a 
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proper order, and expreſſed in fitting language, may 
prevail : But in moral matters, where men labour, 
perhaps under ſtrong prejudices, and are embar- 
raſſed by inward paſſions, many difficulties will ariſe, 
In this caſe the ſkilful teacher will find himſelf con- 


cerned to adapt his very reaſons to the temper and 


condition of the perſon he would inſtruct; to expreſs 
them in ſuch a manner, and to ſet them in ſuch a 
light as will give them the greateſt weight with him ; 


ſhall create attention; ſhall obviate prejudices ; ſhalt. 


engage his liking ; and, at length, gain his aſſent. 
All theſe ſeveral qualifications, as well as others which 
might be infiſted on, are neceſſary on the part of 
that inſtructor, who would endeavour on the mere 
foot of reaſon, to argue men into their duty. 

Yet all this will avail nothing, unleſs the hearers 
likewiſe are properly diſpoſed to be inſtructed. Some- 
thing ſurely is needful on their part ; and without 
7 * thing the teacher can offer muſt be inef- 

ectual. | 5 


Now the firſt which occurs is this; they muſt be 


ready and willing to learn. Inſtruction cannot be 
forced on any man. He may if he pleaſes ſhut his 
eyes and refuſe to ſee : which if he ſhould do, ob- 
jets will preſent themſelves in vain. 8 

It is requiſite, in the next place, that the learner be 
attentive, diligent, and conſtant. Without ſome- 


what of attention, nothing will be perceived but firſt 


and ſelf-evident truths ; without diligence there is no 
carrying on an enquiry through a great variety of 
particulars : And, without conſtancy, all thoſe con- 
cluſions which demand repeated pains, and conſidera- 

tion, muſt eſcape him. - „ 
Let us ſuppoſe, however, (though it doth not prove 
the caſe frequently,) that men are as attentive, dili- 
gent, and conſtant as you pleaſe ; yet foraſmuch as, 
in the preſent way, every thing muſt be done by dint 
of reaſon, there is one thing farther neceſſary, viz. 
that men have a ſufficiency of parts and — 
| | | t 
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It is difficult to ſay how far men are furniſhed in this 
reſpect, by nature; and what might have been built 
on the native ſtock, if every thing had been rightly 
ordered in the beginning. Thus much, however will 


be allowed me here, that all men are not upon an 


exact level ; that ſome have a much greater natural 
diſcernment, and quicker uſe of their reaſoning fa- 
culties, than others have; and conſequently, are ca- 
pable of thoſe improvements, which cannot be at- 
tained by others with their utmoſt care, But however 
the matter relating to men's original parts ſhall prove, 


it is certain, that in every part of life, men's capaci- 


ties will be proportioned to the ſtate and condition in 
which they have lived, and the uſe they have made 


of their faculties. Thoſe who have been trained up 


in an advantageous manner, may be capable of great 
things, whilſt thoſe, who have either been neglected, 
or had a wrong turn given them, may loſe their very 


natural vigour. It happens in ſome ſort to the mind 


as to the body : Its powers are capable, by different 
management, of being heightened or impaired to al- 
moſt any degree aſſignable; and the man ſhall, on 
theſe accounts, act either vaſtly above, or as exceed- 
ingly beneath himſelf. 

Theſe things being premiſed, I muſt obſerve, that 
in order to Lp matters of morality to any conſide- 
rable height on the mere foot of inſtruction, we muſt 
ſuppoſe that the perſons to be inſtructed have not 
only an original fund ave parts, but likewiſe that no- 
thing hath been loſt through negligence or miſma- 
nagement: We muſt ſuppoſe that the generality of 
men have been exerciſed ina rational way, and trained 
up to argue, and collect a truth from a long train of 
inferences. Without this it will be vain to deal with - 


them in the preſent method: For arguments have no 


manner of force, where men want ſenſe and capacity 
to underſtand them. 


To this let me add, thatforaſmuch as many con- 


cluſions of a moral kind are difficult to be made out 


in 
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in a tedious courſe of reaſoning, it is requiſite that the 
Perſons to be taught this way ſhould have leiſure and 
opportunity for ſuch reſearches. For, the abilities of 
men can ſignify little, if buſineſs of another kind 
ſhall take up their time, if the neceſſaty employ- 
ments of life ſhall divert them; and prevent their ap- 
plication to thoſe matters, to which they may be 
equal as to capacity, and led by inclination. 

Now, it it cannot be expected that there ſhould be 
a competent number of inſtructors, who have a full 
view of moral matters : If thoſe who have ſuch a 
view may yet be unhappy in repreſenting things; 
may want either propriety of method, or clearneſs of 
expreſſion, or the right manner of addreſſing them- 
ſelves to the capacities and tempers of men: And, 
if the perſons to be inſtructed ſhall really prove (what 
we find the generality of mankind are in fact) back - 
ward to learn, inattentive, lazy, inconſtant : If, be- 
ſides this, they ſhall want the capacity for cloſe rea- 
ſoning, whether from a defect of natural parts, or 
of a proper education; or be ſo fully employed in 
the common affairs of life, as to have no leiſure for 
deep ſtudy and reflection; if any, and much more, 
if all theſe caſes happen frequently, I may conelude 
with ſafety, that the method of inſtruction will be of 
itſelf inſufficient to inculcate a compleat rule of mo- 
rality. E992 WIR 
l am aware of an objection which may be thought 
to ariſe here. It may be ſaid, if there be any force in 
this kind of arguing, it will equally conclude againſt 
the ſufficiency of Chriſtian inſtruction, as that which 
is purely moral; againſt inculcating Chriſtian duties 
on Chriſtian principles, as moral duties on the princt- 
ples of human reaſon ; and conſequently, againſt the 
uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian prieſthood itſelf. 1 

Upon which it ſhould be obſerved, that I do by 
no means affirm, no good whatſoever can be done 
this way: I am far from maintaining, that inſtruc- 
| 3 tion 
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tion muſt be abſolutely uſeleſs, and conſequently, to 
be laid aſide entirely. Whilſt men had ncthing elſe 
to depend @n, they were concerned to make the moſt 
of this; and to ſomething of this kind, to domeſtic 
inſtitutions principally was it owing, that there were 
any footſteps of virtue and religion in the world. All 
that I have aſſerted in the foregoing argument is only 
this; that the preſent method, however ſerviceable 
It may be in ſome reſpects, muſt be inſufficient to in- 
culcate a perfect and compleat ſyſtem of morality ; 
that there are frequently ſuch defects on the part both 
of the teacher and the learner, as mult render this 
method ineffectual: And therefore, ſince the genera- 
lity of mankind are incapable of learning a prope: 
rule of life this way, they may wiſh and hope for it 
in ſome other. TEN 

A divine revelation is the method I have now in 
view. This, we affirm, God hath been pleaſed to 
grant us in fact: Yet notwithſtanding this, the uſe- 
fulneſs of inſtruction is by no means ſuperſeded, If 
this was in a great meaſure ineffectual before, becauſe 
many perſons are incapable of being taught in the 
way of argument; vet, ſince Gad hath been pleaſed 
to declare his will, the ſtate of things is altered. On 
the preſent foot, the buſineſs of an inſtructor is vaſt- 
ly different from what it was formerly. The doc- 
trines and duties of religion are now laid down in 
ſcripture; and to be proved by the teacher, .not by 
running matters back, in an argumentative way, to 
the natures and reaſons of things, (of which the ge- 
nerality of the world cannot judge ſuffici-ntly) but by 
ſhewing that they art contained in the word of God. 
This makes all other kind of arguing needleſs ; For, 
divine authority is fupreme and indiſputable. 


To return : I have endeavoured to ſhew above, that 
the cauſe of virtue cannot be piovided for ſufficiently 
on the mere foot of human inſtruction; for this re- 
quires ſuch advantages, 1 the greateſt part of 2 
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kind are by no means maſters of. But then it will 
be ſaid, that thoſe who are incapable of being ſuffi- 
ciently taught this way, may yet be influenced by 
the mere credit and authority of their teachers ; and 
conſequently, that the reputation of the one may 
ſupply all the defects of the other. 

This may, perhaps, be ſaid, as there is hardly any 
thing but ſcme one or other is capable of affirming. 
Yet, is there any probability in the thing? Is it found 
that men are ſo very humble and modeſt, and will- 
ing to give way toothers in thoſe points in which they 
are leaſt capable of judging for themſelves ? Doth 
not experience fhew, that men are obſtinate and per- 
verſe in proportion to their ignorance ; conceited of 
thoſe very abilities they want ; and apt to preſume 
they know every thing, merely for this reaſon, that 
they know nothing ? 

Somewhat might be alledged to this purpoſe, and 
the propoſal would be plauſible enough, if men tho- 
roughly knew themſelves; if they were conſcious of 
their own defects; and ready to borrow that aſ- 
ſiſtance from others, which the circumſtances they are 
placed in make neceſſary. But, whoſoever reckons 
upon this, muſt betray his ignorance of the real ſtate 
of the world. Men, eſpecially the lower part of 
them, are conceited, proud, ſelf-willed, obſtinate. 
How are ſuch perſons as theſe to be influenced by 
mere human, authority ? 2 | 

Or, if it ſhould be ſuppoſed, they might give ſome 
way to others, or take their word for matters in which 
they have no manner of concern; if they ſhould 
credit them in their ſeveral profeſſions, or thoſe arts 
or ſciences to which they have had no opportunities 
of applying themſelves ; yet we ſhall find the caſe is 
different, when we come to give them directions about 
their own conduct and behaviour. Here they will be 
apt to think no man whatſoever hatha right to preſcribe 
to them ; that as all men are by nature equal, ſo 


every 
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every man is to give a law to himſelf; and that 
each man for himſelf is beſt capable of doing this, 

not only becauſe he is moſt ſenſible of his own plea- 
ſures or pains, but likewiſe becauſe he is more in- 
tereſted in the conſequences of -his own actions than 
any one elſe can be. 

Let us ſuppoſe however, that this difficulty were 
gotten over; let us imagine that there were no ſuch 
principles of ſelf-conceit and perverſeneſs in mankind, 
as we ſee in fact there are; that they were conſcious 
of their defects, and willing to ſubmit themſelves to 
the directions of wiſer men; how, I deſire to know, 
will matters ſtand on this ſuppoſition -? 

Why, things will be managed rightly enough, if 
another ſuppoſition can be juſtly made, viz. that all 
theſe ſeveral inſtructors ſhall have the ſame view of 
moral matters, -and teach juſt one and the ſame thing. 
But if this ſhould not prove the caſe, (as it never yet 
hath proved ſo) then another difficulty will ariſe, viz. 
how to make a proper choice of the teacher : Is this 
to be left toeach man's private diſcretion ? or is it to 
be determined by ſome higher power? 

If the latter point be affirmed, then poſſibly the 
teacher, however he may be qualified for the work 
he undertakes, may yet be unacceptable ; may loſe 
his credit and authority with thoſe he ſhould preſcribe 
to; and conſequently, his precepts may become en- 
tirely fruitleſs and ineffectual. For, this is certain, if 
the effect of his precepts muſt depend on his autho- 
rity,” they can have no greater force than what his au- 
thority gives them ; which depending likewiſe on the 
opinion men have of him, a egy mutt be always 
had to ſuch an opinion. 

On theother hand; if, to avoid the inconveniences 
ariſing from hence, it 'be affirmed, that each man muſt - 
chuſe for himſelf, then a new ſet of "difficulties will 
preſent themſelves. For, I beg to know, whether 
thoſe who moſt want or ce are the fitteſt Judges 
2 0 
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of the abilities of a director? Do theſe perſons know 
ſo exactly the integrity and kill of thoſe they apply 
to? Will they not from hence be laid under the un- 
happy chance of making as well a bad choice as a 
good one? Or rather, will they not be apt to lean 
too much to the wrong fide, and to chuſe the perſon 
rather who favours their inclinations, than him who 
would lead them through the difficult paths of virtue ? 
This is not only in itſelf poſſible, but probable. And, 
if it ſhould once prove the caſe, muſt be attended 
with this farther conſequence, that the errors they are 
brought into by this means, muſt be entirely with- 
out remedy. Where men give themſelves up en- 
firely to authority, that authority ought ſurely to be 


infallible ; becauſe, if it ſhould lead them wrong, 


they can have recourſe to nothing farther for direc- 
tion. As theit errors are unavoidable, ſo the corrup- 
tions ariſing from theſe errors mult be incurable. 
After all, it muſt be owned, that our author is not 
at all affected by what I have advanced here. He 
does by no means maintain that human authority is 
to be regarded in the preſent cafe : Every thing is re- 
ferred by him to each man's own private ſenſe: And 
he carries the matter ſo far as te exclude- the divine 
authority itſelf. Let us fee what he advances to this 
purpoſe, p. 186. If you are to be governed by 
Revelation, ] that ſuppoſes, you muſt take every 
de thing upon truſt; or merely becauſe it is faid by 
ce thoſe for whoſe dictates you are to have an impli- 
« citfaith : For, to examine into the truth of what 
ce they ſay, is renouncing their authority: As, on the 
& contrary, if men are to be governed by their rea- 
& ſon, they are not to admit any thing farther than as 
they ſee it reaſonable. . To ſuppoſe both coniſiſtent, 
is to ſuppoſe it conſiſtent to take and not to take 
“ things on "truſt. To receive religion on account 
« of authority, ſuppoſes, that if the ſame authority 
LEG « pro- 
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« promulgated a different religion, we ſhould be 
« obliged to receive it. And indeed it is an odd 
te jumble to prove the truth of a book, by the truth 
« of the doctrines it contains, and at the fame time 
„ conclude thoſe doctrines to be true, becauſe con- 
„ tained in that book. And yet, this is a jumble 
every man makes, who contends for mens being 
« abſolutely governed both by reaſon and autho- 
cc ri 00 | 

This paſſage muſt he conſidered; becauſe, if our 
author's poſition in this place be true, viz. that we 
are not to be governed by any authority whatſoever, 
no, not by the authority of God himſelf, all that we 
can offer concerning the weakneſs of human reaſon 
will ſignify nothing: It may ſhew indeed the unhap- 
8 of man, but cannot point out the remedy. 
This cannot prove that a revelation is needful, becauſe 
on this ſuppoſition, a revelatian muſt be unſervice- 
able. | 

Our author's preſent argument is built on a ſup- 

ſed inconfiſtency between being governed by rea- 
on, and being governed by revelation : * If we are 
governed by revelation, (ſays he) we muſt take 
every thing upon truſt ;—and this fuppoſes, that if 
the ſame authority promulgated a different reh- 
gion, we ſhould be obliged to receive it.” On the 
other hand, if we are to be governed by our reaſon, 
« we are to examine into the truth of what is ſaid] 
« and not to admit any thing farther than we ſee it 
“ reaſonable. To fuppoſe both confiſtent, is to ſup- 


poſe it conſiſtent to take and not to take things on 
te truſt.“ 
Ones thing I muſt obſerve, before I proceed to the 


diſtinct examination of what our author alledges here, 


viz. Although the authority concerning which he is 
here ſpeaking be divine authority, — the authority of 


revelation. ; yet this writer hath fo artfully ma- 


naged matters in the progreſs of his argument, as 


poſhbly to deceive his readers into a belief, that he » 
only 
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only contending againſt abſolute human authority. 
«© That i. e.— the being governed by revelation.] 
« ſuppoſes you muſt take every thing upon truſt ; 
* or merely becauſe it is ſaid by thoſe for whoſe dic- 
* tates you are to have an implicit faith.” If the 
gentleman had expreſſed himſelf in this manner, 
„ Becauſe it is affirmed by God, who cannot deceive, 
“ or be deceived,” no inconveniences could ariſe 
from taking things on ſuch a truſt. But this would 
not have ſerved his purpoſe : He therefore takes ano- 
ther way, and endeavouis to lead his readers off from 
the true point in queſtion. 

But to the point itſelf. In oppoſition to our au- 
thor's aſſertions in this argument, I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew, 


1. That there neither 1s, nor poſſibly can be, any 
inconſiſtency between reaſon and revelation ; or, be- 


tween things known by human reaſon, and taught 
by divine revelation, And 4375 
2. That an abſolute ſubmiſſion to both is poſſible 
and proper. Under this latter head I ſhall clear mat- 
ters from the ſeveral difficulties which our author al- 
ledges. | 
EReaſon is that natural faculty, in the uſe of which 
we perceive the evidence of certain truths : And re- 
velation is that extraordinary act of God, by which 
certain truths are impreſſed upon us, or manifeſted to 
us. Now, there cannot be any more inconſiſtency 
between theſe, than there can be between real truths 
- themſelves. Truths are the objects both of reaſon 
and revelation, : which are only different ways of ar- 
riving at the knowledge of them. Suppoſing there- 
fore that the truths themſelves are different from each 
other, as well as the ſeveral ways by which the know- 
ledge of them is attained ; 'doth it follow, that they 
muſt therefore be repugnant ? To aſſert this, is to 
bid defiance to common ſenſe and reaſon. 


By 
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By reaſon, here, I mean that which paſſes under 
the name of right reaſon, or the faculty conſidered as 
properly exerciſed about its proper object. In ſuch a 
caſe, the things diſcovered by reaſon are, and muſt 
be true, and the evidence of the ſeveral truths ſo diſ- 
covered, makes it impoſſible to with-hold aſſent. So 
again, by revelation, I mean, not merely a pretend- 
ed revelation, but a true one ; ſome real manifeſta- 
tion of the ſupreme Being, by which he declares his 
will and pleaſure to the world, I am obliged to be 
thus cautious, in order to avoid diſputes with refe- 
rence either to the concluſions of an ill-conducted 
reaſon, or a merely nominal and pretended revela- 
tion ; and to guard againſt ſuch inconſiſtencies as may 
be found to ariſe from an improper uſe of theſe terms. 
This being noted, I muit affirm, that as every thing 
really demonſtrable by reaſon, and knowable by it, 
muſt be true; ſo every thing really declared by God, 
in the way of revelation, muſt be true likewiſe. On 
any other foot, we muſt maintain one or both theſe 
points, viz. that God may be deceived himſelf, or 
may deceive and miſlead his creatures, But to main- 
tain either of theſe, is inconſiſtent with the moſt cer- 
tain principles of reaſon ; with thoſe, from which 
the abſolute wiſdom and rectitude of the divine Being 
are evidently concluded. If the collections therefore 
of right reaſon are certainly true; and if the diſ- 
coveries made by divine revelation muſt likewiſe car- 
ry with them certain truth: And if there can be no 
real inconſiſtency between the ſeveral truths we diſco- 
ver, whatever the ways may be in which we diſco- 
ver them, then my firſt poſition is ſufficiently evinced, 
viz. that there is no inconſiſtency between reaſon and 
revelation. 

However, that an abſolute ſubmiſſion to both theſe 
is in its nature poſſible, and upon many accounts pro- 
per, is the main point I am concerned about. By an 
abſolute ſubmiſſion to theſe, muſt be einer an 

| | allent 
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aſſent to every propoſition taught by either, and an 
unreſerved obedience to every precept inculcated by 
either. I conceive the poſſibility of this is evident at 
firſt ſight, if there be no inconſiſtency between rea- 
ſon and revelation : if the things, each way diſco- 
vered, are either coincident, (as in ſome cafes they 
are); or elſe ſuch as mutually conſiſt with, and even 
ſupport each other. But if this be poffible, I am 

certain it muſt, on ſeveral accounts, be reaſonable. 
As to our ſubmiſſion to the rules of reaſon, I can 

have no diſpute with this gentleman. We both of 


us allow, and even contend, that reaſon will be 


heard. The only queſtion to be debated, is this 
Whether revelation hath a like claim to our ſubmiſ- 
ſion? This is by me affirmed, and by this gentleman 
denied; upon what grounds we ſhall ſee immediately. 

Yet before I proceed to examine the objections al- 
ledged by this author, give me leave to aſk a few 
queſtions. Doth not reaſon itſelf tell us, that there is 
a Go1?—That this God is wiſe, juſt, and righ- 
tous? —That if he be fo, every thing which he de- 
clares muſt be true? And, if it miſt be true, doth 
not this rcaſon teach us again, that our aſſent is due 
to it ? If the revelation be immediate, 1. e. if it be 
made by an immediate act of the ſupreme Being on 
the mind of a prophet, no difficulties can poſſibly 
ariſe to fuch a perſon about the reality of the revela- 
tion ; becauſe God cannot want the means of making 
his will as certainly known by immediate impreſſion, 
as by the cleareſt demonſtrations of reaſon. But, 
whe:e the revelation is mediate or traditional, the caſe 
may be ſomewhat different. However, even here, 
the grounds or motives for receiving the revelation, 
are rational grounds or motives ;. to be tried by rea- 
fon, and approvable by it. If therefore we receive 
the revelation itſelf upon rational motives of credibi- 
lity ; and if reaſon itſelf teaches us, that what is thus 
received as a divine revelation, ought to be credited, 


and 
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and ſubmitted to; then I muſt conclude, that theſe 
two are far from being unfriendly to each other ; and 
that reaſon itſelf, duly exerciſed, ' whilſt it conduas 
us to revelation, ſupports us in obeying it. We are 
convinced what is a mediate or traditional revelation, 


by the right uſe of our rational faculties : We are, 


convinced likewife by the ſame reaſon, that ſuch a re- 
velation ought to be obeyed entirely; It follows, that 
an obedience to both theſe, is fo far from being in- 
conſiſtent, that we cannot really obey reaſon, with- 
out paying an abſolute regard to revelation. 

What our author objects on this head, amounts to 
this; 1. That to be governed by revelation, is to 
% take every thing upon truſt; and, to be govern- 
« ed by reaſon, is not to admit any thing farther than 
« we ſee it reaſonable. To ſuppoſe both theſe to be 
« conſiſtent, is to ſuppoſe it conſiſtent to take, and 
„ not to take things upon truſt.” 

And, if it be alledged, (as he knows we ſhall al- 
ledge,) that we are to try, by our reaſon, what is, or 
is not a real revelation, then he objects, 2. That 
this is an odd jumble, to prove the truth of a book: 
* by the truth of the doctrines it contains; and at the 
& ſame time to conclude thoſe doctrines to be true, 
«* becauſe contained in that book.” 

In reference to the former, I muſt allow, that to be 
governed by revelation, is to take every thing upon 
truſt, concerning which we are ſatisfied that it is rc» 
vealed ; or, merely becauſe it is ſaid, not by thoſe 
[fallible men] for whoſe dictates we have an impli- 
cit faith, but by that infallible and all- righteous Be- 
ing, on whom we may depend ſecurely. To take 
things upon truſt, in this caſe, is not only conſiſtent 
with reaſon, but likewiſe a neceſſary concluſion of 
reaſon itſelf. On the other hand, to be governed by 
reaſon, is not to admit any thing further than we 


ſee it reaſonable: This likewiſe I muſt allow : But 


then, 
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then, let me obſerve to this gentleman, that there are 
two ways in which we may ſee a thing to be reaſon- 
able; 1. From the internal evidence of the thing it- 
ſelf : And here, he who yields to any pretended au- 
thority againſt ſuch internal evidence, acts unreaſon- 
ably, no doubt. But it may happen, that the mea- 
ſure of our capacities, or the want of opportunities, 
may be ſuch, as ſhall diſqualify us for diſcovering, the 
truth from the internal evidende of the thing. What, 
I pray, muſt be done in ſuch a caſe as this? Are we 
to give credit to no one? Are we to admit nothing; 
and to act nothing? This, ſurely, will not be main- 
tained by any one, who conſiders the conſequences 
which mult ariſe from it. In this caſe, reaſon will 
teach us to pay ſuch a deference even to human au- 
thority as the ſkill and integrity of the perſon whom 
we credit will juſtify. To do this, mult be reaſona- 
ble and fitting, becauſe it is doing the beſt we can ; 
though in the particular preſcriptions of this authority 
we may not diſcern the real fitneſs of the thing pre- 
ſcribed. But, where the authority which preſcribes to 


us, is abſolutely infallible, and where we own and ac- 


knowledge it to be fo, there I will not affirm merely 
that it may be reaſonable to ſubmit, but that it is ne- 
ceſſary to do fo : There reaſon will require us to take 
the thing upon truſt ; there we ſhall ſee that our aſ- 
ſent is reaſonable in the higheſt degree: And conſe- 
quently, by believing, in ſuch a caſe, we do not ad- 
mit any thing farther than we ſee it reaſonable to do 
ſo. 
Upon the whole; to the inconſiſtency which our 
author alledges between taking things upon truſt, 


and not taking them upon truſt, I muſt reply ; that 


reaſon doth by no means require us, not to take a 
thing upon truſt; where the authority we depend on 
is infallible; and eſpecially, - where we have not 
reach enough to determine for ourſelves on the inter- 
nal evidence of the thing. Now, if reaſon doth 

not 
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not require this, but the contrary, then our author's 
objection fails, as being built on a principle | in itſelf 
groundleſs and falſe. 

But he adds, To receive a religion on account 
6 of authority, ſuppoſes, that if the ſame authority 
< promulgated a different religion, we ſhould be ob- 
„ liged to receive it.” What then? What difficul- 
ties, I pray, can ariſe,, where we are aſſured, that 
the authority is ſupreme and infallible ? None cer- 
tainly, but what might equally ariſe, (if any can 

ariſe,) from reaſon itſelf, to receive a religion on the 
ſcore of reaſon, (i uppoſes, that it the ſame reaſon taught 
a different religion, we ſhould be obliged to receive 
it. This may be very true, (if the ſuppoſition can 
be made,) and yet of no conſequence in the point we 
are debating. All that I ſhall obſerve farther, is this; 
that right reaſon can teach us nothing which is in- 
conſiſtent with truth or fitneſs : Neither can God do 
ſo, who is eſſentially and abſolutely reaſonable. And 
if any ſuppoſition of the nature above-mentioned, 
would be thought extravagant in the one 9 they 
muſt equally be ſo in the other. 

I have obſerved above, that we are to pay an abſo- 
lute obedience to revelation. But then the uſe of 
reaſon is not entirely excluded: For, we muſt try, 
by this very reaſon, what is, or is not a revelation; 
we muſt examine what is offered as revealed, whe- 
ther it be capable of being revealed or not, i. e. whe- 
ther it be conſiſtent with the ſure and known princi- 
ples of reaſon; And if every thing be clear on this 
head, then we muſt try, whether there be ſufficient 
external evidence to prove the revelation. If there be, 
(and reaſon is to determine on theſe points,) then rea- 

fon itſelf leads us to revelation. 

But our author obſerves, „It is an odd jumble, 
% to prove the truth of a book by the truth of the 
* doctrines it contains: and at the ſame time to con- 
* clude theſe doctrines to be true, becauſe contained 
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in that book.” But, by this gentleman's leave, 
the matter is by no means ftated fairly. We do not 
prove the truth of the book by the truth of the doc- 
trines : We do not affirm, that reaſon leads us to ac- 
knowledge a revelation, by antecedently proving the 
truth of the things revealed. This would be a jum- 
ble indeed. But, what we affirm, is this; that rea- 
fon tries the doctrines or precepts as far as it can; 
and fees, whether any objection can be made againſt 
them, from conſide: ing the principles of natural light. 
IH not, then, for any thing which appears to the con- 
trary, theſe doctrines may be true, and the precepts 
delivered may be agreeable with the will of God. 
Whether they are ſo, or not, is another queſtion, and 
to be determined in another way. Here reaſon comes 
in again; and tries the matter of fact which are al- 
Tedged as external evidence, in the fame way as other 
matters of fact are tried. If every thing ſhall ap- 
pear right here, then the things propoſed muſt be re- 
ceived as revealed ; and when this point is gained, we 
then infer, that the particulars contained in the reve- 
lation muſt be true. In this way of repreſenting the 
matter, all is clear. Here are none of our author's 
imaginary jumbles. Reaſon leads us to acknowledge 
the revelation: How? not by proving, antecedently 
to a revelation, the particular truths revealed; but by 
proving the revelation itſelf. And the revelation is 
proved, how ? By ſhewing from the nature of the 
thing, that reaſon hath no objection againſt the poſ- 
ſibility of matters declared by it; and afterwards, 
that the fats alledged are fufficient to confirm it.— 
The conſe quenee from this muſt be, that the things 
fo revealed are certain, that in this proceſs, every thing 
is afcribed to reaſon, which doth, or poffibly can be 
long to reaſon ; that we are governed abſolutely by 
reaſon, as far as reaſon earries us; and when it hath 
led us on to revelation, we are then to be governed 
abſolutely by revelation. 

| | Thus 
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Thus I have conſidered what our author hath al- 
ledged againſt the expediency of a revelation, in or- 
der to the more perfect, more eaſy, and more gene- 
ral knowledge of the rule of life. I have endeavour- 
ed to ſhew, that there is no inconſiſtency in the re- 
gards we pay to treaſon, and to tevelation ; and that 
notwithſtanding we affirm, we are to be abſolutely 
governed by both, yet there is no ſuch jumble or con- 
fuſion in the caſe, as this gentleman imagines. 

This, I ſay, I have endeavoured to ſhew ; not that 
theſe ohjections as ſtated by him, are ſo very formada- 
ble, or contain any thing ſpecious, but becauſe they 
are the only arguments he alledges in direct proof of 
his point; and, becauſe he inſiſts on them with ſuch 
an air of confidence, and carries on this way of rea- 
ſoning for ſeveral pages together. Had it not been 
for this, I ſhould not have troubled myſelf with F 
fering any remarks on ſuch kinds of arguing ; which, 
however weak they are, and will appear to be to con- 
ſidering men, may yet deceive unwary readers, wha 
take confidence for ſtrength, and may be apt to cre- 
dit a man for affirming roundly, and repeating fre- 
quently.— But enough of this. The farther expedi- 
ency of a revelation will appoar from what ſhall be of- 
fered in the following chapter. 15 
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Whether a Revelation be not expedient, in order to ens 
force the general Practice of the Rule 1 Life. 


HITRHERTO I have endeavoured to ſliew the 
expediency of a revelation, in order to fix and de- 
termine, for general uſe, a proper rule of life: 
Which, though it ſhould be thought diſcoverable by 
ſome, in the uſe of reaſon, who enjoy the advantages 
of ſtrong natural parts, a liberal education, and ſuf- 
ficient leiſure, muſt yet, in a great meaſure, - be out 
of the reach of others, of lower ſtation and condi- 
tion. 
At preſent 1 ſhall ſuppoſe this proper role known; 
and aſſented to; and-enquire what muſt be the conſe- 
quence on this ſuppoſition ? In this caſe, I think, it 
muſt be allowed, that as every rational being muſt 
take a pleaſure in acting agreeably to the rules of rea- 
ſon, as far as theſe rules appear to him; ſo were there 
no hindrance in the way, men would doubtleſs act 
the right part uniformly. For though a liberty there 
muſt be in man, as there is in every intelligent be- 
ing; yet ſtill men are in fact determined to that ſide 
which appears the beſt, ſo long as it appears to be 


ſo: It follows, that as long as they carefully attend 


to reaſon, and feel a ſatisfaction in acting agreeably, 
(which ſatisfaction cannot, and they are conſcious 
cannot, be obtained in any other way) ſo long, we 

may 
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may aſſure ourſelves, they will behave as reaſonable 
beings are concerned to do. Upon this I preſume 
that the angels in Heaven, though not abſolutely im- 
peccable, will not in the event conduct themſelves 
amiſs; as having a quick ſenſe of what is fit and pro- 
per to be done, and no temptations to devidte from 
this rule : And upon the ſame ground may we pre- 
ſume likewiſe, that good men in the other world will 
reſerve their innocence inviolate. 

But thoſe who reckon upon ſuch a right ſtate of 
human nature in the preſent conſtitution of things, 
ſeem to have conſidered matters ſlightly. For, over 
and above the imperfection of our intellectual capa- 
cities, (of which enough hath been ſaid heretofore,) 
we have a variety of ſtrong patlions to combat. 
Some tendencies are conſtitutional; others ariſe from 
education, cuſtom, or perhaps the very kind of life 
we are obliged to ſive in. To which may be added, 
outward, temptations of almoſt every kind; exam- 
ple, ſolicitation, intereſt, pleaſure, power. Men re- 
ceive ſuch a ſtrong bias from ſome or other of theſe, 
as requires very powerful motives on the other fide ; 
and without which, it cannot he hoped they ſhould be 
kept right, or be prevented from acting that part, 
which in their cooler hours they muſt condemn. . _ 

In ſuch a ſtate as this, men cannot. be prevailed on 
to purſue an uniform courſe of virtue, but upon one 
or other of theſe ſuppoſitions. 

1. That the mere pleaſure of acting well, is a ba- 
| lance for all the inconveniences of doing otherwiſe, 
of whatever kind they be ; and that amidſt all the 
embarraſſments of paſſions and temptations, the con- 
ſideration of this virtuous pleaſure hath ſufficient room 
8 act upon the mind, and to influence the choice. 

ſy 

2. If this ſhould not prove the caſe, that there are 
ſome external motives, ariſing from the effects and 
conſequences of our actions, ſufficient to 8 

what 
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| What the mere fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of the thing 


cannot do. | 

Firſt then, it may perhaps be affirmed, that the 
mere pleaſure of doing well, is a balance for all the 
inconveniences of acting otherwiſe, of whatever kind 
they be. Upcn which I muſt obſerve, that this af- 
Armation ſuppoſes, not only that men, as rational 
creatures, take a ſatisfaction in truth, and the con- 
ſciouſneſs of acting agreeably to truth; but likewiſe 
that there is ſuch a moral taſte implanted in us, as 
mall carry us farther than a mere affection and regard 


for truth can do. This, I conceive, is evident from 


hence; that if men were influenced no farther than 
mere truth, as ſuch, could carry them, they would be 
equally influenced by all truths; and ee eee 
by metaphyſical or natural truth, as much as by mo- 
ral. Now, do we find in fact, that metaphyſical or 
natural truth, when it is combated by any of the 
afore- mentioned difficulties, is ſufficient to gain our 
approbation, or to determine our choice? Would a 
mandie, to confirm the truth of a philoſophical prob- 
lem ? Or, if this ſhould be thought too extravagant 
a queſtion, let me demand, whether the affection 
for mere truth be ſuch, as will prevail with men, 
in the general, to forego any extraordinary pleaſure, 
or to incur any extraordinary pain ? to throw up any 
advantages in view, or to incur any conſiderable loſs 
or calamity ? I do not affirm but inſtances may ſome- 
times be produced of men, who, for the ſake of ſome 
favourite truths, have. ventured all this; and ſuch 
inſtances there poſſibly may be again. But then it 
is worth remarking, that if this were done for .the 
fake of truth, merely as ſuch, it would equally hold 
with regard to any truth whatſoever. Vet, hath the 
world ever produced a man, who thought himſelf 
gaperrned to purſue every kind of truth at this rate? 

not, then it is evident, that there muſt be 
ſomething very particular in thoſe truths, which a 

; | man 
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man purſues ſo ardently ; ſomething which re- 

commends them to his approbation and eſteem in a 

ſingular manner; or ſome ſuitableneſs in them to the 
ticular genius and temper of the man. 

That which I call genius, with reference to any 
other kind of truths, and by which a man is not 
only qualified to penetrate far into matters, and to 
diſtinguiſh nicely, but likewi e to purſue things of 
that kind, in oppoſition to every ſort of diſcourage- 
ment, that, in the point I am now upon, I ſhall 
term a moral ſeuſe or taſte. This implies ſuch a quick 
perception of the agreeableneſs and beauty of what is 

fitting, as gains our approbation, and determines us . 
ſtrongly to purſue it. The practice of virtue, as ſuch, 
can be ſupported on no other foot than this: for, if 
there be implanted in us a natural defire of what is 
good or pleaſing, and a natural averſion from what 
is evil or diſpleaſing, we cannot poſſibly chuſe vir- 
tue, as ſuch, in oppoſition to theſe, but wherethere 
is ſomething in virtue which makes it more deſirable 
than any other good, ſomething in vice which is 
worſe than may be found in any other evil we are 
expoſed to. And this, I ſay, can be built on no- 
thing elſe but the ſenſe or taſte above mentioned. 

Thus much indeed mult here be granted, that there 
is ſomewhat of this kind implanted in human nature: 
There is a power not only of diſtinguiſhing, in ſome 
meaſure, what is right or wrong in actions, but like- 
wiſe a tendency or inclination to act agreeably; to 
purſue the one, and to avoid the other. But then 
we ſhould obſerve withal, that this moral ſenſe doth 
not prevail alike in all perſons. Different men have it 
in different degrees. Perhaps the very original prin- 
ciple itſelf may be various in ſeveral men, juſt as ma- 
ny other faculties are found to be: Or, if it ſnould be 
affirmed, that in the original conſtitution of human 
nature this principle muſt be every where the ſame; 
we find, that, as things now ſubſiſt, it is not in fact 

| alike 
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alike everywhere: For, ſome perſons abhor what 
others practiſe, not only without remorſe, but with 
pleaſure. | 238 ; . 

But, to allow as much as can be aſked in favour 
of this moral ſenſe, and original tendency to virtue, 
let us ſuppoſe it every where uniform: yet before 
this principle can bave its effect, we muſt ſuppoſe, 
that men are inclined to regard and attend to an ad- 
monition of this kind. Without this, the general 
principle will ſignify nothing. An habitual know- 
ledge of truth is of no moment without an actual know- 
ledge of it, i. e. unleſs men attend to, and conſider 
it. Juſt in the ſame manner the having a general 
tendency to conduct ourſelves aright muſt be uſeleſs, 
if there be any contrary movements, which ſhall 
turn us aſide from conſidering the truth of the cafe, 
and, conſequently, diſappoint the effect of that mo- 
ral inclination, which would otherwiſe ariſe from the 
right view of things. | 

Now, I think it obvious, that inward afſections 
and paſſions, awakened in us by outward tempta- 
tions, and thoſe eſpecially which have ſome very 
great apparent good or evil for their objects, are apt 
to over-power the mind. Let the generality of man- 
kind be tried, and let it be ſeen how they do, or 
will act on ſuch occaſions. If, in ſome few, the vir- 
tuous principle hath gained ſuch poſſeſſion, and pre- 
vailed ſo far, as to be ever preſent, much may be 
expected, no doubt: But, if it ſhall happen, either 
through wrong education, or any other cauſe, that 
mens thoughts are diſhpated, and their paſſions be- 
come ſtrong, they will be hurried away immediate 
ly, and be fcund to act in juſt the ſame irregular man- 
ner, when temptations urge them, as though they had 
never been poſſeſſed of any ſuch principle at all. 
At leaſt, this muſt prove the caſe, asoften as any great 
or ſudden terror preſents itſelf to them; or any very 
important and immediate advantage in life is to be 


gained. 
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gained. To ſay, that in ſuch a caſe the mere ſenſe 


of virtue, and of what is really fit and proper in life, 
will bear them out, and to affirm this, not only of 
ſome few perſons, of an extraordinary moral taſte, 
but likewiſe of the common and ordinary ſort, is to 
contradict the well known experience of the world, 
in all ages of it. 0 . 

If this be the caſe, what can we farther ſuppoſe in 
aid of virtue ? ſome poſſibly may tell us, that the 
real advantages ariſing from it, in the natural effects 
which it produces, are ſufficient for this purpoſe. 
But, are there, in fact, ſuch advantages which ſpring 


univerſally from the practice of virtue? It muſt in- 


deed be owned, that, upon the whole, a virtuous 
courſe is preferable to a vicious one, even though we 
ſhould look no farther than the preſent lite ; or, if 
you pleaſe, that a man of a general good conduct, will 


for the moſt part, and in the ordinary courſe of things, 


enjoy more e than can be had in a contrary 
way: And, if the practice of virtue were univerſal 
uniform, I may be bold to affirm, that all that 


happineſs would be really enjoyed, which can be had 


in the preſent conſtitution of things. But then it 
ſhould 1 remembered, that, while ſome are well 
diſpoſed, and defirous of ordering their actions right, 
others are as ſtrongly inclined another way. Theſe 
will take ad vantage of the honeſty and fimplicity of 
the truly virtuous man; and, perhaps, bring misfor- 
tunes on him by means of the virtue he enjoys. It 
may happen, and ſometimes does ſo, that to be re- 
ſolute in the cauſe of virtue, ſhall deprive a man of 


every advantage he can hope for in life, and perhaps, 


even of life itſelf; as, on the other hand, one baſe 


and villainous action ſhall gain him ſingular advanta- 


ges, and ſet him above being accountable to any man. 
Shall any one affirm therefore, that, upon this ſtate of 
the matter, the natural advantages of virtue are ſuffi- 
cient to keep up the uniform practice of it ? This 

82 2 would 
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would be to affirm, that the miſeries which it occa- 
ſions, are in themſelves eligible. 
90 Yet, we may give up this too, and ſupport our point 
upon almoſt any conceſſions which can be made. Be 
it therefore that virtue is, in every inſtance of it, re- 
ally attended with natural advantages; and that men 
are ſo far from ſuffering, upon the whole this way, 
that they gain to themſelves ſuch natural goods as 
cannot be ſecured in any other: Let this, I ſay, be 
ſuppoſed; yet I may demand, whether every thing 
of this kind be ſo clear and apparent, that all men 
ſhall ſee it immediately. Is not the evil, which is 
many times incurred on the account of virtue, pre- 
ſent and ſenſible, whilſt the good conſequences of it 
are remote and out of ſight ? Is not the management 
of Providence ſuch as requires much thought and ob- 
ſervation, to clear up difficulties, and to ſhew, that 
upon the whole, it is really better to act virtuouſly, 
in every Inſtance, than otherwiſe ? If this be true, 
then how I would defire to know, ean the generality 
of mankind be influenced from hetice? It will be vain 
to alledge, that, in every inſtance of virtuous con- 
duct, a man's own intereſt is really conſulted, either in 
a direct way, as it happens frequently; or elſe, by 
contributing to the public good, in which his own 
likewiſe is meluded: It will, I ſay, be vain to alledge 
this, (however true it may be in it{elf) unleſs men 
can be made ſenſible, that theſe allegations are 
true, and ſuch impreſſions can be made on them as 
ſhall bring theſe thoughts to their mind whenever fit 
occaſions offer. 
After all, if the former methods of recommending 
and enforcing the practice of virtue ſhould fail, there 
ſtill remains another, which, it may be thought, will 
ſupply their defects; viz. the annex ing ſome advan- 
tages or diſadvantages to men's actions, over and 
above the natural conſequences of them: Theſe, if 
they are of any high importance, and fo cleatly de- 
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nounced, that every man ſhall, in fact, know them, 
or may know them, if he pleaſes, will be ſtrong en- 
forcements, and ſufficient to obtain their end. 
. This may, indeed, be ſaid: But will not this ſcheme 
he attended with as many di fficulties as the former ? 
Let me demand, who ſhall fix the rewards or penal- 
ties propoſed ? How ſhall men be aſſured, that fuch 
ſanctions are really fixed, and will, in fact, be exe- 
cuted ? If we are referred to the civil power, for ſup- 
port of this feheme then, beſides what hath been 
advanced heretofore, p. 62. I may obſerve, that, to 
do this effectually, we mult carry matters farther than 
either the ends of civil government will juſtify, or 
the condition of human nature allow of. EE 

The end of civil government ts, I conceive, pro- 
tection, whether from foreign injuries, or domeſtic. 
To this purpoſe, it is neceſſary, 1. That the whole 
force of the community be united, ſome way or other, 
in order to repel invaders ; and, 2. That fuch acts 
be reſtrained amongſt the members of this commu- 
nity, whereby the peace and proſperity of it are im- 
peached. 

If this be the cafe, then civil government is con- 
cerned, 1. Rather to puniſh crimes, than to reward 
virtues ; and, 2. In puniſhing crimes, it can regard 
thoſe only which have ſome direct influence towards 
deſtroying the peace or proſperity of that ſociety. 
Thus, it may reſtrain in ſome meaſure, the groſſer 
acts of injury and injuſtice; and, for this end, pe- 
nalties are inflicted. But doth it, in like manner, re- 
ward the juſt, or aſſign any ſpecial advantages to be 
enjoyed by thoſe who conform themſelves to law? 
This, I believe, is ſeldom ſeen, and not at all agree- 
able to the uſages of thoſe ſtates which are thought 
the beſt regulated. * 

Nor can this, in the nature of things, be done ſuf - 

heiently : For, let us ſuppoſe, that a man's outward 

actions are regular; upon this ſuppoſition, he hath 
5 performed 
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performed all. that civil laws require ; his inward 
thoughts are not cognizable man human court; theſe 
are incapable of being known; or. if they were known, 
yet cannot be puniſhed. In this ſenſe, mere thought 
18 free, that, as no man can preſcribe to it in the wa 
of authority, ſo neither can he reward or puniſh it. 

Beyond this, there are many outward acts of vir- 
tue, which muſt be exempt from human preſcription. 
Thus gratitude, charity, and the like, muſt be free 
as thought itſelf. To require theſe in the ſame man- 
ner as other acts are required, would alter the very 
nature of the things : They would then become pro- 
perly debts; and men would beconcerned todiſcharge 
them, not as inſtances of humanity or thankfulneſs, 
but purely as the preſcriptions of that law they durſt 
not diſobey. For ſome ſuch reaſon as this St. Paul 
declares, (what is true, whether he intended it of the 
civil law or not) that e law is not made for a righ- 
teous man, but for the lawleſs and diſobedient. 1. 
Tim. 1.9. It is intended, not as a compleat mea- 
ſure of what is fit and right, and agreeable to the will 
of God, (which cannot be fully pointed out this way, 
or ſufficiently enforced in it) but only to guard againſt 
thoſe exhorbitances, which are deſtructive of all hu- 
man ſociety. | 

We may conclude, from what hath been ſaid, that 
the ſame Being who framed the world, and conſti- 
tuted things in ſuch a manner, that certain rules of 
fitneſs reſult from them, muſt enforce obedience to 
theſe rules. On wy other foot theſe will rather ap- 
Pear to us as councils and advices, than matters of 
tri and proper duty. It hath been ſhewn above, 
that, whilſt human nature ſubſiſts as it doth at pre- 
ſent, virtue can neither enforce itſelf, nor can it be 
ſufficiently bound on us in a human way: ſomething 
therefore muſt be found out, to balance the affections 
and paſſions of men; and this cannot be done, but 


by ſanctions eſtabliſhed by God himſelf. . 3 
| et 
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Yet our author thinks this is needleſs, and, which 
is more, impoſhble. Rewards or puniſhments to be 
received hereafter, unleſs they be the natural conſe- 
quences of men's actions, he explodes : And, though 
he ſpeaks ſometimes of future happineſs ; and inti- 
mates ſomewhat (when he thinks it will ſerve his 
tum) of rewards and puniſhments ; yet, as I do not 
remember he hath any where expreſly aſſerted them 
in the general ſenſe which they carry, ſo in one place 
he kath uſed his endeavours to overthrow them. His 

words are theſe ; © Though human lawgivers are 
* forced to have recourſe to puniſhments, which are 
t not connected with the things they forbid, yet a 
« being of infinite power is not thus ſtreigthened, 
te but may make one the neceſſary conſequence of the 
* other. And, indeed, how can it be otherwiſe, 
« fince good and evil have their foundation in the 
<*« eflential difference of things, and their nature is 
fixed and immoveable, and, conſequently, our 
« happineſs depends on the intrinfic nature of the 
* one, and cur miſery on the jntrinfic nature of the 
« other.” P. 26. 

It is from hence certain, and will be farther con- 
firmed by our author's way of reaſoning in the former 
page, that he admits none other rewards or puniſh- 
ments than thoſe which are tFe neceſſaryand inſepara- 
ble conſequences of men's actions. In the words now 
cited be affirms, 1. That God may reward or pu- 
niſn in this way. And, 2. That he muſt do ſo. 

As to the former, I would beg to know what ad- 
verſary he is contending with: What perſon ever 
aſſerted, that God cannot make happineſs or miſe 
the neceſſary conſequences of men's actions? Dot 
not every man, capable of underſtanding this ſubject, 
maintain, not only that God may do this, but that 
in many inſtances he actually hath done it? Nay, do 

we not maintain farther, in as ſtrong terms as him- 
felf, that when men come to reflect coolly, they muſt 


cel 
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receive comfort from the conſciquſneſs of having 
acted well, and be grieved under the ſenſe of having 
acted ill? But, what of all this! Doth it follow that 
this is of itſelf ſufficient, in the preſent ſtate of things, 
to enforce the uniform practice of virtue? Is every 
man ſenſible of theſe conſequences? Or, doth every 
man ſo_ nicely examine his own actions, as to pro- 
duce that comfort or remorſe which might ariſe from 
a proper view of them ? If not, then ſomething far- 
ther is expedient for the purpoſe. 

He aſſerts, in the next place, that God muſt re- 
ward or puniſh men in this manner. How (ſays 
ce he) can it be otherwiſe, ſince good and evil have 
te their foundation in the eſſential difference of things.“ 
Though it be plain enough what our author intends 
to prove in this place, yet it is not ſo clear where 
the force of his argument lies. There are two kinds 
of good or evil, viz. natural and moral; and his 
buf ne ſs is to ſhew, that natural good or evil is ne- 
ceſſarily connected with moral geed or evil. How 
this is proved by the argument here produced I cannot 
ſee, and our author is concerned to ſhew it. How- 
ever, were there any thing in the argument, it ſtill 


remains to be ſhewn, that this natural goed or evil, 


wbich may be the diſtant eue of men's ae- 
tions muſt neceſſarily be greater than the preſent ad- 
vautage, or diſadvantage, which may poſſibly ariſe 
from them. Unleſs this be ſhewn, virtue may need 
ſome ſtronger enforcements than any which ariſe 
from the preſent conſideration ; and conſequently, 
we ſhall be led to enquire ſomewhat farther into this 
lut. a 

hath been obſerved by me heretofore, p. 63. that 
wiſe and good men have argued in the following 
manner; as God muſt have an unalterable love of 
righteouſneſs, ſo he cannot be ſuppoſed to leave us in- 
tereſts unſupported. And therefore, if this eannot be, 
or in fact is not ſufficiently done in the preſent ma- 

nagement 
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nagement of things, amends will be made hereafter. 
This concluſion they farther ſupported by ſeveral 
other uſeful conſiderations. Notwithitanding this, 
I have noted, that they did not all of them agree up- 
on the point; that thole who affirmed it with confi- 
* dence, on ſome occaſions, intimated their diſtruſt of 
it on others; and that the very arguments by which 
they endeavoured to evince the matter (whatever 
force they might really have) were two ſubtle and 
abſtracted, and nat ſuited to the apprehenſions of the 
vulgar. To. which was added, that notwithftagd- 
ing the generality of mankind had a certain perſua- 
ion of a future ſtate, yet, as their notions were in- 
diſtinct, and not built on a ſolid foundation, ſo they 
muſt prove inſufficient to bear them out in the con- 
ſtant practice of virtue. This perſuaſion could not 
enable them io combat thoſe temptations which were 
extraordinary and preſſing. 

How then ſhall the cauſe of virtue be maintained, 
and the proper rule of life enforced? But, can this 
be any longer a queſtion with us? Cannot God de- 
clare his intention in this reſpect ? If the Author of 
our being may make us happy or miſerable, is it 
impoſſible for him to manifeſt to us in an extraordi- 
nary way what he defigas to do? If a revelation be 

ble, as I have ſhewn heretoſore, then this may 

e done; and, if it be of any conſequence to us to 
have a more certain and diſtinct view of theſe things 
than our own reaſon can give us, or the opportuni- 
ties we enjoy will admit of, then no one can affirm 
that it is unfit or unproper to be done: And when 
we conſider farther, that the doing this is entirely 
ſunable to the righteouſneſs, goodneſs, and wiſdom 
of God, then we may conclude that the thing is ex- 
ent, and what might be hoped for when it ſhauld 


x conſiſtent with the ſeveral other ſchemes of Pro- 
vidence. | _ 
> | I muſt 
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- I muſt not quit this head, of the expediency of a 
revelation, without conſidering two objeQtions. al- 
ledged by this gentleman. 

1. Ifa revelation be expedient to be made to any, 
it muſt be equally expedient to be made to all: And 
confequently, as 1t ought to have commenced with 
the firſt beginning of human kind, fo it ought to have 
been communicated to all the world; whereas it is 
not ptetended, on our part, that the Chriſtian reve- 
lation was made till four thouſand years were paſſed, 
nor that it is to this very day univerſally promulgated. 

2. It is aftirmed, that this revelation hath not in 
fact anſwered thoſe purpoſes for which we affirm it 
to have been expedient ; and that menare fo far from 
being the better for it, that it hath actually proved 
the cauſe of greater wickedneſs, cruelty, and perſe- 

cution, than were ever known before. Some notice 
muſt be taken of theſe two objections, before I pro- 
ceed to evince and ſupport the reality of a revela- 
tion. | 

The firſt objection is repreſented by our author in 
the follow ing words: © If the deſign of God, in 
« communicating any thing of himſelf to men, was 
ce their happineſs; would not that de ſign have obliged 
him, who at all times alike deſires their happineſs, 
to have at all times alike communicated it to them? 
If God always acts for the good of his creatures, 
« what reaſon can be afhgned why he ſhould not 
« from the beginning have diſcovered ſuch thin 
* as make for their good, but deferred the doing it 
© until the time of Tiberius; fnce the ſooner this 
*« was done, the greater would his goodneſs appear 
% to be? Nay, is it conſiſtent with infinite bene- 
« volence to hide that for many ages, which he 
„ knew was as uſeful at firſt to prevent, as after- 
«< wards 1t could be to put a ſtop to any thing he 
« diſhked *”. N 
5 « And 
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« And indeed, without denying that God at all 
times intended mankind that happineſs their na- 
« ture is capable of, we mutt allow that at all times 
« he has given them the means of obtaining it by the 
ce rules he has preſcribed them for their conduct; 
ce and conſequently, theſe rules muſt have been diſ- 
© coverable at all times. For, if God acts upon 
«© rational motrves, muſt not the ſame motives which 
*« obliged him to diſcover any thing that is for the 
„good of mankind, have obliged him to diſcover 
« every thing that is ſo? ard that too, after the ſame 
* plain manner; and not do this, as it were, grudg- 
6“ ingly, little by little; here a bit, and there a bit; 

andthat too, to one favourite nationonly, under the 
*« vell of types and allegories; and at la. though he 
* diſcovered ſome things more plainly, yet it was 
* but to a ſmall part of mankind, the bulk of them 
* to this day remaining in deplorable ignorance.” 
P. 393, 394. | 

There are three things here afferted by our author. 

1. If a revelation be thought ſo expedient to be 
made, as we on our part contend, it ought to have 
been made to us in the beginning, and not deferred 
until the time of Tiberius; fince the ſooner this was 
done, the greater would God's goodneſs appear to be. 

2. That this revelation, ſo made to us in the be- 
ginning, ought to extend itſelf to every thing which 
is for the good of mankind ; and not be granted (as 
he expreſſes himſelf) grudgingly, little by little. 

3. That 1t ought to be granted, as at all times, and 
in the fulleſt manner, ſo likewiſe every where, and to 
every perſon alike: Not to one favourite nation only, 
or to a ſmall part of mankind, the bulk of them to 
this day remaining in deplorable ignorance. 

Theſe three aſſertions are directly contained in the 


objection produced: In which, if there be any thing 


of truth or weight, it will bear full as hard upon 
natural religion as revealed. For, according to this 


way 
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way of arguing, if God intended the happineſs of 
man, by communicating himſelf to him in the uſe 
of reaſon, would not that dehgn have obliged him, 
who at all times altke defires his happineſs, to have 
communicated himſelf always alike this way? and 
conſequently, to have given him the full ute of his 
reaſon the firit moment of his being ; and not have 
deterred this for ſeveral years of iufancy and child- 
haod ? Would he not have diſcovered every thing 
that was fit and proper, and capable of being known 
by him in time, at once; ſo as that he ſhould not 
eome to the knowledge of it gradually and by flow ſteps, 
gaming it by little and little; here a bit and there a 
bit? Would he, after all, make ſo great a differ- 


ence between men; making ſome, a ſmall part of 


mankind, his favourites, by vouchſafing them a 
greater meaſure of natural parts, and greater oppor- 
tunities of learning and improvement? If arguings of 
this kind are thought to conclude againſt the ufeful- 
neſs and expediency of revelation, they muſt con- 
elude with as great force, againſt the uſefulneſs of 
thofe truths which are diſcovered by reaſon; and 
confequently, they muſt prove that men are not one 
whit better than brutes themſelves. Or if this muſt 


not be aflerted, then the leaſt that our author can 


conclude, is, that the Supreme Being deals une- 
qually and hardly by his creatures; whilſt he ſup- 
poſes that the goodneſs of God obliges him ta eom- 
municate all advantages, in their own nature capa- 
ble of being communicated; and this in all degrees, 
and at all times equally: For, the ſooner this is 


done, (and for the ſame reaſon I may ſay, the more 


extenſively it is done) the greater will God's good- 
neſs appear to be. Facts contradict ſuch fond and 


extravagant reaſonings as theſe ; and he cannot poſ- 


fibly ſupport them but by carrying matters ſtill far- 
ther, and charging God with iniquity. ns 
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I muſt beg leave to add ſome farther reſections on 
this point; by which I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that 
his own natural religion is as much affected by this 
method of reaſoning, as revelation itſelf can be. 
The principle on which he proceeds, is this; fince 
God always deſires, and acts for the good of his crea- 
tures, he muſt always diſcover thoſe things which 
make for their good. T heſe are his own words, and 
muſt be reſolved into this farther principle, viz. that 
he muſt be obliged to beſtow all that good he is 
capable of beſtowing ; from whence theſe conſe- 
quences will follow: 

1. That he ought to beſtow on every man all that 
happineſs, whether. preſent or future, whether ani- 
mal, of intellectual, of which his nature. is in itfelf 
capable, and which the faculties he hath beſtowed 

apon him make him capable of enjoying. 

2. That he ought to have beſtowedupon him ſuch 
à nature, and ſuch faculties, as would qualify him 
for all that happineſs which is in itſelf capable of 
being beſtowed on any creature whatſoever. 

3. That he ought not to have made any difference 
or diſtinction between the ſeveral beings created ; 
but to have given them the ſame nature, the ſame 
perfections, and by this means to have qualified thein 
for the very ſame degrees of happineſs. To which 
we may add, 

4. That foraſmuch as he ſooner all this is done, 
the greater God's goodneſs muſt appear, he ought 
therefore to have produced all his creatures from all 
eternity: or, if this might not be, all new produc- 
tion ſuppoſing fome antecedent duration, then he 
ought not to have produced any creatures: at all. 
Theſe conſequences follow manifeſtly from qur au- 
thor's principles; and therefore if theſe are extra- 
bel the principles, from Which they follow muſt 


From | 
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From theſe remarks on the objection in general, 
I ſhall paſs on to the diſtinct conſideration of its ſeve- 
ral branches. OD 

be iſt, was this; if a revelation be thought ſo 
expedient to be made, as we on our part contend, 
then 1t ought to have been made to us in the begin- 
ning, and not deferred till the time of Tiberius. But, 
do we really aſſert, as this gentleman ſeems to inti- 
mate we do, that there was no revelation made till 
the time of Tiberius? He knows the contrary : And 
a little after, in the paſſage above cited, he alludes 
as well to the Jewiſh revelation as the Chriſtian. 
Well: But the objection, he will tell us, ſtill 
holds good; becauſe many ages were paſſed before 
the delivery of Moſes's law. Very true; but then, 
can he prove, that no revelation was ever made till 
Moſes's time? Or, is he perſuaded that we Chriſtians 
think there was none? how-came he then to talk of 
God's diſcovering things as it were grudgingly, by 
little and little? This, I ſuppoſe muſt allude to the 
ſeveral manifeſtations which we affirm God made of 
himſelf at ſundry times, and in divers manners. 

Aſter all, he will tell us, however this matter ſhall 
ſtand, the objection 1s in full force. The revelation 
which we afhrm to have been expedient, is a reve- 
lation of a proper rule of life ? And nothing of this 
kind was ever offered-till the times of Moſes. Yet, 
how will he prove this, if he ſhould be called on to 
prove it? How will he prove that the whole ſcheme 
of what he calls natural religion, was not originally 
diſcovered to our firſt parent by immediate revela- 
tion ? By him it might be taught his immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors; from whence it may have deſcended down 
in many ſucceſſions from one to another, ?till at laſt 
it might be forgot from what original it ſprung : and 
then being altered, as the iniquities or follies of man- 
kind increaſed, thoſe ſeveral monſtrous ſchemes might 
ariſe which were taught in the ſeveral parts of ye 

world. 
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world. Our author, I ſay, cannot prove that this 
was not the caſe. But if it were ſo, then what he 
alledges from the bare novelty of a revelation is vain 
and groundleſs. | | 

However, not to inſiſt on this, I do afirm, that 
upon ſuppoſition a revelation had not been vouch- 

ſafed fo early, the ſtate and condition of the world 
might be — as not to want it in that degree, in 
which they aflerwards came to need it. It is certain, 
that in every age of the world all men have not need- 
ed this favour equally. Thoſe who have enjoyed. 
an happy conſtitution, had quick parts, been rightly 
educated, and gained ſufficient opportunities for car- 
rying on their enquiries, have certainly had leſs oc- 
caſion for ſupernatural inſtruction, than others who 
have laboured under the contrary diſadvantages. 
Thus likewiſe, in the more ſimple ages of the world, 
before men had degenerated to ſo prodigious a de- 
gree, whilſt men were as yet few, and the tempta- 
tions to act amiſs, ſmall; good inſtruction migh' be 
eaſily propagated, and the world kept in ſome order. 
But as human race increaſed, ſo the intereſt of vice 
got ground. Each ill man endeavoured to ſeduce his 
neighbour ; temptations offered themſelves on every. 
hand; many vices were become faſhionable; and, 
in fome inſtances, ſupported on principle, and prac- 
tiſed even as duties. Who doth not diſcem, that 
ſuch a condition as this, was more unfriendly to the 
cauſe of virtue, than the fimplicity of the firit ages? 
That ſome extraordinary methods were now more. 
needful than they had been before? and conſequently, . 
a reaſon may be aſſigned, in this way of thinking, 
why a revelation ſhould be vouchſafed men in one 
age, which had been with-held formerly. 

_ Yet, our author thinks this will not ſerve our pur- 
poſe ; for he demands, How it is conſiflent with. 
infinite benevolence, to hide that for many ages, 
*. which God knew was as uſeful at firſt to prevent, as: 

after- 


. 
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c afterwards it could be to put a ſtop to auy thing he 
« diſliked.” Theſe are the very words of our au- 
thor : Upon which I might obferve, that there is ei- 
ther great impropriety in his expreſſions ; ot, if he 
is willing to be undetrſtobd in the more: favburable 
ſenſe of them, there is ſomething infinuated, which 
is abſolutely falſe and groundleſs. Hew (ſays he) 
js it conſiſtent with infinite benevolence, to hide, 
* for many ages, what God knew was uſeful ?? &e. 
The thing affirmed to be uſeful, &c. and concerning 
which he is here ſpeaking, is, a divine revelation ;' 
or, what he terms, a few lines before, © God's com- 
e municating any thing of himfelf to men.“ But 
to hide a revelation, is ſomething ſo very much out 
of the way, that I cannot underſtand it. However, 
let us interpret the gentleman in 4 mort favourable . 
manner ; let us ſuppoſe he means by it, the * hiding 
*® from men, for my, the knowledge and ſenſe 
* of duty.” If this be what he means, then I muſt 
obſerve, that this is a un fair reprefettarion of 
the caſe. Do we affert, that the want of that know- 
| ledge which is neceſſary, in order to the right ap- 
prehenfion of moral and religious matters, is owing 
to God's hiding it from us? Don't we affirm, that 
originally man had a full view of all he was con- 
cerned to know ? That afterward, having atted diſ- 
agreeably to this knowledge, he corrupted his na- 
ture, impaired his reaſon, and ary ee his paſ-+ 
frons ? Don't we ſuppoſe farther, that during the 
more fimple ages, man might in general know fo 
much as was ſufficient to keep him within ſome tole- 
rable bounds? But that afterwards, when human 
rate increaſed, and men, abuſing their liberty, had 
corrupted themfetves farther, vice might get ground 
ſo far, as not to be ſto but by an extraordinary 
manifeſtation ? Upon this ſtate of the matter, are not 
the corruptions of men owing rather to their own per- 
| verſenels, 
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verſeneſs, than to God's hiding from them the know- 
ledge of their duty ? Why then is God here charged 
with cruelty ? | 
The main thing however deſigned in the objection, 
is this; if a revelation be now expedient in order to 
R a ſtop to the corruptions of mankind, it · muſt 
ave been as expedient in order to prevent them in 
the beginning ; and infinite benevolence is concerned, 
as well to do the one as the other. In anſwer to 
which, let it be conſidered, that divine revelation, (as 
the point hath been ſtated by us,) is a remedy graci- 
ouſly intended for the cure of thoſe corruptions whieh 
had overſpread human nature; and that reme- 
dies are not properly to be adminiſtered until the diſ- 
eaſe makes them neceſſary. In the next place, theſe 
corruptions did not ariſe . the want of revelation, 
but from ſomething elſe. Originally man 1s ſuppoſed 
to have known what was fit and proper for him to do, 
and to have been acquainted with the ſeveral motives 
to enforce his duty : Yethefell, and by hisfall, brought 
a faint and corruption on his nature. Afterwards it is 
ſuppoſed that men had ſuch a view of things, as might 
had they been duly careful, have kept them within 
ſome bounds. Whence then came it to paſs that men 
degenerated ſo exceedingly ? Why, from hence ; 
they are free, and enjoy a natural freedom of acting 
wrong as well as right: By abuſing this, they made 
that neceſfary, which in the original conſtitution was 
not ſo, This charges the fault not on God, but man ; 
and conſequently, man only can be accountable for 
the conſequence. _ | 
If there be any thing in the difficulty before ſug- 
geſted ſtill: remaining, it will, I conceive, be remov- 
ed by obſerving what I ſhall propoſe in the next place, 
viz. when we affirm a revelation to be expedient, the 
term hath a double acceptation, and may be referred 
either to perſons gr things. When referred to per- 
ſons, it imports a want of fomething, which upon . 
that account we — be expedient ; but when 
© ICs 
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referred to things, it not only imports ſome want, but 


likewiſe a fitneſs and propriety in beſtowing the things | 


needed, the uſe I would make of the diſtinction is 
this; however the ſtate of the world might make a 

revelation needful for mankind, and therefore expe- 
dient, as the word is referred to perſons; yet ſeveral 


circumſtances may intervene, which ſhall render it 
unfit and improper to be made; and conſequently, 


in the more general ſenſe of the word, inexpedient. 
This may account, in ſome meaſure, for the queſ- 


tion before us, viz. If a revelation be expedient, 


„ why was it not ſooner made? 

The revelation I am ſpeaking of being a divine ma- 
nifeſtation and enforcement of ſome general rule of 
life, intended for the general uſe of the world, could 
not properly be made, whilſt mankind were incapa- 


ble of applying it to this purpoſe ; whilſt they wanted 
ſufficient means either to preſerve | it in its purity, or - 


to tranſmit it ſafely to future ages, 


We know how difficult it muſt be to preſerve any 
ſyſtem incorrupt in the way of oral tradition. 


Rules may eaſily be forgotten, or miſapprehended ; 


Errors will creep in inſenſibly, and ſometimes be in- 
troduced by fraud. It was proper therefore that the 
fate of ſuch a revelation ſhould not be truſted to this 


uncertain way; and ' conſequently that it ſhould not 


be made, until men had diſcovered ſome ſurer me- 
thod of recording it. From whence it follows that 
the invention of letters muſt reaſonably come before 


ſuch a revelation, as being the beſt, oY indeed the 


only expedient, we know of, to preſerve a truth in- 


violate. 
And here I have the pleaſure of obſerving, that the 


reaſonings offered are confirmed by ſtrong appear- 
ances of fact. In all probability, a revelation was 
actually made within ſome ſhort time after the diſco- 
very of letters; as ſoon as the uſe of them was well 


known, and they were capable of . applied to ge- 
| naeral 
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neral and common ſervice. Thus much is certain, 
that ſome of the ſacred writings are the oldeſt books 
no extant in the world; and poſſibly the very firſt 
that were ever wrote, contain in them ſuch a revela- 
tion as I am now d-fending. If this prove true, then 
the difficulty before us vaniſhes. Upon this ſuppo- 
ſition, a revelation there was as ſoon as it could be 
made "of the ſervice of mankind ; and conſequently, 
as ſoon as it was fit and proper to make it. 

I muſt allow indeed, that this revelation made to 
Moſes, was intended for the more eſpecial ſervice of 
the Jews. It contained over and above the general 
rules of life, their national law ; and of conſequence, 
muſt, 1n a great part of it, be peculiar to that peo- 
ple. Yet ſtill, it was not fo entirely reſtrained to them, 
as to be unknown to others. It was the public pro- 
feſſion of a people which made no inconſiderable 
figure ; which had, for ſeveral ages, a great weight 
with their neighbouring nations: And afterwards, 
when their ſtate was ruined, they had greater oppor- 
tunities than ever of ſpreading the knowledge of the 
true God, The captives, who were diſperſed, car- 
ried their religion with them : They retgined it in ſome 
meaſure, no doubt ; and therefore may be ſuppoſed 
to have given the ignorant world ſome better notions 
of things than they had before. Or; if it ſhould be 
thought that theſe perſons were too little acquainted 
with their religion, to make any great diſcoveries of it, 
(as a great many of them perhaps were ;) yet after their 
reſtoration, things were put on a better foot, The 
law was better known and underſtood after the erec- 
tion of ſynagogues; and the people had a more free 
intercourſe: with remote nations than formerly. 
There were few countries of any conſiderable. "+ 0 
in which there was. nat a competent number of Jews 
reſiding, by whom the ſeveral particulars of their re- 
ligion might be, and probably were communicated to 
the world. From this view of matters. we may 


1 4 conclude, 
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conclude, that the Jewiſh law, though made origi- 
nally to a particular people, and in ſeveral branches 
of it proper to that people, was not confined to them 
alone. It might be, and probably was known in a 
good degree almoſt every where. Thoſe, amongſt 
whom the Jews lived, might profit much by their in- 
ſtructions: Many parts of what hath been reckoned 
the moſt excellent philoſophy, might be derived from 
them, or corrected by them; and the religion, which 
is now called natural religion, in its laſt reſort, be 
built on revealed. At leaſt, thus much may be pre- 
ſumed, that as the moſt eminent of the philoſophers 
travelled in queſt of wiſdom, and embraced all op- 
portunities of improving themſelves, ſo they did not 
entirely overlook the religion of a people ſo nume- 
rous as the Jews were, and ſo ſtrongly recommend- 
ed by the appearances of a divine original. Or, if 
this ſhould not really prove the caſe, yet one thing 
muſt be allowed me, that the ſeveral parts of the 
world in which the jews were diſperſed, were not ſo 
much ſtrangers to their books, as to know nothing of 
what was contained in them: They muſt be appriſed 
of this, that they expected a Meſſias; and fo 2 
lar an expectation would naturally lead them to en- 
quire ſomewhat into the grounds of it. If therefore 
there were no other advantages ariſing to the reſt of 
mankind from the manifeſtations, formerly made to 
the Jews, yet this at leaſt is conſiderable, that they 
prepared the way to another diſpenſation, of a more 
extenſive nature, the Chriſtian. | 
This indeed was not given 'till. the reign of Tiberi- 
us: But no prejudice will ariſe from hence, if it be 
_ conſidered, that the time of giving it was, upon ſe- 
veral accounts, more fit and proper than any which 
had gone before it. I ſhall mention only two: viz. 
That the ſtate of the world was ſuch, as made a reve- 
lation at that time, 1. More likely to be attended 
9 to, 
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to, and embraced ; and, 2. More eaſily ſpread 
through the ſeveral parts of the world. a 
I have mentioned above, that the world had been 
gradually prepared for the coming of a great law- 
giver, by the intercourſe which the Jews had with 
other nations, and their ſeveral ſettlements amongſt 
them. And in this we are confirmed-by ſome teſti- 
monies which remain even in Heathen writers. At 
preſent I am to note, that as politeneſs, civility, and 
learning were now at their height, ſo there was ex 
cited in mankind a greater curioſity than had been 
ever known before, Their capacity of being wrought 
upon was greater, and their inclination to learn more 
vigorous. They had now ſeen what philoſophy could 
do : They were more ſenſible of its defects, in pro- 
portion to the improvements they had made in it ; 
and confequently, muſt be preſumed more ready to 
hearken to ſome ſurer 20mm Agreeably we find 
that the philoſophers, with whom St. Paul debated at 
Athens, gave bim a patient hearing, ſome of them 
being curious enough to promiſe a ſecond; * Acts 
xvii. 32.] And though the mere novelty of a reſur- 
rection ſtartled them at firſt, yet, upon farther thought 
it might appear, that ordinary meaſures are not to 
be obſerved upon extraordinary occaſions. Difficul- 
ties enough there were in gaining a thorough admiſ- 
fion of this religion ; but yet, in any other ſeaſon it 
would, probably, have been more difficult : in any 
other ſeaſon, when men had not been ſufficiently pre- 
pared for ſomewhat of this nature ; or were ſo ex- 
ceedingly indolent and incurious as to afford no at- 

tention to it. ; | 
This reflection ſhall be ſeconded by obſerving, that 
the circumſtances of the world favoured'this religion 
in another reſpect, viz. that they made the promul- 
gation of it more eafy and extenſive. The Roman 
arms had. prevailed over a great part of the known 
world. They had ſubdued many large provinces, both 
| 5 in 
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in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and erected an empire 
of prodigious extent. The government was now 
pretty well ſettled : And as their empires was vaſtly 
large, and the affairs of it compoſed, ſo there muſt 
have been a more free intercouſe between the ſeveral 
nations than had been ever known before. Who doth 
not diſcern, that this was a fitter time to ſpread-the 
knowledge of a revelation, than whilſt the jealouſies 
which ſubſiſted between different nations prevented 
a correſpondence, or civil diſtractions would allow 
no room for religious enquiries ? This, I think is 
plain and certain ; and therefore muſt inſiſt on it, 
that no ſufficient objection can be alledged againſt 
making the revelation at this time, unleſs it be ſhewn 
that ſome former times were more proper. Men 
might indeed want it ſooner : But, in relieving wants, 
it ought tobe remembered, that there is a ſuitableneſs 
of the time as well as a uſefulneſs of the thing; and 
that the kindneſs in doing a favour is then moſt emi- 
nent, when the effects of it will be moſt general and 
certain, ARR” 

The ſecond branch of our author's objection, is 
this; a revelation, if expedient, ought to extend it- 
ſelf to every thing which is for the good of mankind; 
and be given not as it were grudgingly, by little and 


little. This branch muſt reſpect, not the Chriſtian 


revelation, which was given at once, and contains one 
perfect ſcheme, but the ſeveral occaſional revelations 
which were granted in former times ; and ſeems to 
allude to a paſſage in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 


| where it is aſſerted, that G who at ſundry times, 


and in divers manners, ſpake in times paſt unto our fa- 
thers by the prophets, hath m theſe laſt days ſpoken unto 
us by his Son. | 
Upon this I muſt obſerve, that if the lateneſs of 
a revelation may be defended, and no ſufficient ob- 
jection can ariſe from hence, that God did not mani- 
feſt himſelf in an extraordinary manner ſooner ; then' 
© oh Nr 
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we may equally account for the point before us, viz. 
that every revelation vouchſafed to man hath not been 
compleat: For this is certain, in all caſes where God 
may, if he pleaſes, vouchſafe no revelation at all, or 
defer the time of giving it, there he may vouchſafe it, 
if granted, in any aſſignable meaſure; and the rea- 
ſons which will ſupport the one, muſt, a fortiori, ſup- 
port the other likewiſe. A revelation, we affirm, is 
expedient : But how, not at all times equally ; nor 
yet to all perſons equally ; if this be true of a revela- 
tion in the genera!, then the revelation of a compleat 
and perfect ſcheme was not equally expedient at all 
times. Or, if we ſhould ſuppoſe, that the know- 
ledge of it would he equally uteful at all times, yet 
a great many other circumſtances muſt come into 
conſideration, which may ſerve to determine as well 
the meaſure of light proper to be vouchſafed, as the 
time and ſeaſon of giving it. 

1. Then, I affirm, that ſeveral revelations in dif- 
ferent ages of the world, may be ſuited to the condi- 
tion and exigencies of the ſeveral times. Thus, after 
the flood, when one family only was preſerved, ſome ge- 
neral rules, tobe obſerved univerſally in future times, 
might properly be given: For, as all the future race 
of men deſcended from this family, ſuch rules, if few 
and ſimple, might be eafily taught and retained, 
Agreeably, the ſcripture teaches, that God delivered 
theſe directions to Noah and his ſons: [See Gen. g.] 
I. That they might eat fleſh, as well as vegetables, 
2. That they ſhould abſtain from blood, 3. That 
murder ſhould be puniſhed with death. To which 
was added a promiſe, that the world ſhould be no 
more deſtroyed by water. Theſe things are diſtinctly 
mentioned: But who doth not ſee the fitneſsof declaring 
theſe particulars at ſuch a time as this? And, if no- 
thing elſe was matter of revelation at that time, I may 
be allowed to preſume, either that the circumſtances 
of mankind did not make it needful ; or elſe, that, 
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in ſome reſpect or other, to us unknown, they would 
not admit of it. | 

Afterwards we find God was pleaſed to favour Abra- 
ham with ſome ſpecial communications. Theſe were 
in a good meaſure perſonal, and intended to preſerve 
one family at leaſt from the general corruption. To 
this purpoſe he was ordered to withdraw himſelf from 
his native country, and ſettle at a diſtance ; to en- 
courage him in which, he had the promiſe of eſpecial 
favour from God. Here indeed we do not ſee any 
points of doctrine, or general precepts delivered, for 
which there might be no occaſion. The intent of 
Providence in this caſe was, to preſerve a good man 
from danger. This extraordinary care might be 
built, not only on the great virtue and merit of the 
man, but likewiſe on this, that perhaps the family of 
Abraham might be the.only one which remained un- 
tainted. This, at leaſt, is certain, that according to 
the determinations of Providence, this family was de- 
ſigned to preſerve the knowledge of God, and to be 
in future time the inſtruments of a general revelation. 
This God afterwards declared, when he made him 
this promiſe, In thy ſeed /hall all the nations of the earth 
be bleſſed. [Gen. xxii. 18.] 

Let us paſs on to the revelation made by God to 
Moſes. Here was a body of Jaws delivered; a ſyſ- 
tem of moral precepts, of religious ceremonies, and 
of political rules. Whether theſe were not highly pro- 
per, and agreeable to the wants and temper of the 
people concerned in them, may appear, in a good 
meaſure, from conſidering their circumſtances: And, 
if every thing may not be cleared up this way, we may 
conclude the wiſdom of each particular branch from 
the appearing wiſdom of the whole. 

Notwithſtanding this, our Author will, perhaps, 
inſiſt, that, however ſuitable theſe ſeveral revelations 
might be to the times in which they were made, yet 
the diſcovery of ſeveral ather matters might be e 
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ly ſuitable : And, if a revelation be expedient, in the 
fenſe we arecontending for, then ſuch a revelation muſt 
be equally ſuitable to all perfons, and at all times. 

If this be alledged, it will be ſufficient to reply, that 
ſome things, which if delivered at one time would 
not be received, may yet be admitted at another time, 
after due preparation made for them. This, I think, 
is ſo evident in other caſes, that it cannot, with any 
ſhew, be diſputed. It is daily ſeen in the ſtudy of the 
arts and ſciences, and indeed in the eſtabliſhment of 
political inſtitutions : Why then may not the ſame be 
preſumed in the preſent caſe? Do we know the real 
ſtate of mankind in all ages of the world fo well, as 
to determine peremptorily that this was not the caſe? 
Is not the Supreme Judge and Governor of the world 
fitter to ſettle this matter than we are? If this be ſo, 
then the objection before us is not drawn from the 
nature of things, but our own 1gnorance. 

I am farther confirmed in the preſent account from 
hence, that moſt of the revelations formerly made 
were, in truth preparatory to the Chriſtian. They 
were either direct promiſes that ſomething of this kind 
ſhould be hereafter given, or elſe they were in ſome 
other reſpects very proper introductions of it: And 
therefore St. Paul aſſerts of the Jewiſh religion, That 
the lau was our ſchool-maſter to bring us unto Chriſt. 
[Gal. iii. 24.] 

I ſhall paſs from hence to the third branch of our 
author's objection: if a revelation be expedient, then 
as it ought to be granted at all times, and in the fulleſt 
manner, ſo likewiſe to every perſon alike. Not to one 
favourite nation only, or to a ſmall part of mankind, 
the bulk of them to this day remaining in deplorable 
ignorance. | 

As to the part which the Jews have in the preſent 
objection, I have noted ſomething concerning it be- 
fore, when I obſerved, that, notwithſtanding the law 
delivered by Moſes reſpected the Jews more imme- 

| e diately, 
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diately, yet it was not confined to them alone; and 
that probably a great part of the world might receive 
no ſmall profit from it. There will be no occaſion 
that I ſhould ofter any thing farther on that particular 
caſe. The objection, if there be any thing in it, bears 
full as hard on the Chriſtian revelation, which, it is 
owned, hath not yet been received univerſally ; and 
perhaps the far greater part of the world are ftrangers 
to it to this very day. Fhis deſerves to be conſidered, 
and I ſhall make my reply by the following ſteps. 

1. Noobjection can 'be made againſt the Chriſtian 
revelation, from the mere conſideration of its not be- 
ing received univerſally. No force of proof, no not 
demonſtration itſelf can prevail with every one. Men 
may ſhut their eyes, and refuſe to conſider, and they 
will be diſpoſed to do fo, where irregular paſſions ſhall 
render the truths to be proved unacceptable. A re- 
velation therefore, however ſtrong the evidence of it 
may be, may be oe This cannot be otherwiſe, 
ſo long as human freedom remains; ſo long as God 
deals with men as rational creatures, and does net 
force proof upon them, whether they are willing to 
admit it or not. The difficulty therefore arifing from 
this objection muſt reſt, not on the imperfect recep- 
tion, but the imperfect promulgation of the goſpel. 

2. Let us obſerve, ſecondly, that notwithſtanding 
the goſpel hathnot yet been promulgated univerfally, 
yet it ſhall one time or other be offered to every one. 
Something of this nature is intimated to us by our 
blefſed Lord himfelf, who declared Feruſalem hall 


be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the time of the Gen- 


tiles be fulfilled. Luke xxi. 24.) And more clear- 
ly by St. Paul, I would not brethren that ye fhould be 
ignorant of this myſtery, that blindneſs in part is hap- 
pened to Iſrael, until the fulneſs of the Gentiles be 


come in. Rom. ii. 25.] Upon this foot we affirm, 


that the Goſpel ſhall ſome time or other be univerſally 


promulgated : And, conſequently, no objection > 
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be drawn from this circumſtance, but what ariſes from 
the novelty of the revelation itſelf; which, if it be in- 
ſufficient in the former reſpec, it mult be equally ſo 
in this. To, 

3. If the goſpel] ſhall hereafter be promulgated 
univerſally ; then, as we know not how long this 
world ſhall laſt, we cannot ſay but this gradual pro- 
mulgation of the goſpel may bear a due proportion to 
the age and continuance of the world. About ſeven- 
teen hundred years are already paſſed ſince the firſt 
delivery of our religion; and how many ages more 
may be required for its full promulgation we know 
not. This extent of time looks great in our accounts 


of things. But yet, if the world ſhould continue for 


millions of ages, (as no man can prove it ſhall not,) 
two or three thouſand years might be conſidered as no- 
thing. There is an expreſſion in ſcripture, which con- 
tains deep truth in it as well as beauty. © One day is 
with the Lord as a thouſand years, and a thouſand 
years as one day.” It is built on this, that great and 
{mall are relative terins, and depend on the propor- 
tion which one thing bears to another with which it is 
ccmpared. The few years of our infancy might be 
thought a very conſiderable time, were the ordinary 
term of human life much ſhorter ; whereas, upon the 
preſent ſtate of things, it appears otherwiſe. Let the 
ſeaſon of the preſent imperfect promulgation of the 
goſpel be conſidered as the infancy of the Chriſtian 
ſtate : In that view, no ſufficient objections can be 
raiſed, upon ſuppoſition that it ſhall flouriſh for mil- 
lions of ages in full maturity z none, but what may 
equally be urged againſt the ſtate of infancy in the 
conſideration of human life. | 
4. Set us conſider, ſourthly, that, at the firſt pub- 
lication of the goſpel, the preachers of it were endued 
with ſeveral miraculous powers, which ſerved them as 
well to ſpread and propagate this religion, as to prove 
and ſupport it. This was neceſſary at firſt, in order 
int Ion | f ü to 
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to give it a firm footing, and to gain a ſufficient ſet- 
tlement. When this was done, all was effected which 
neceſſarily required a miraculous power, ſo theſe ex- 
traordinary powers ceaſed. When abundant evi- 
dence had been given of this religion, and it was em- 
braced by a competent number of perſons, it was 
left to make its way by human means. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, it is the buſineſs of thoſe who enjoy this 
light, to impart it to others. Somewhat to this pur- 
por is attempted daily; and more would be, if that 
pirit prevailed with us, which animated the firſt pro- 
pagators of Chriſtianity. Vet if all be not done which 
might and ought to .be ſo, we alone are to blame ; 
and the objection rather lies againſt the conduct of 
men, than the adminiſtrations of Providence. But, 
g. The circumſtances of the world are ſuch, that 
it is impoſlible to promulgate this religion univerſally 
but by length of time, and ſlow degrees. The inter- 
courſe we have with many Heathen people is ſmall ; 
their languages to us unknown ; and, perhaps, ſo bar- 
ren, many of them, as to want improvement for the 
conveyance of religious notions. As the ignorance of 
Heathens is great, ſo their prejudices are great like- 
wiſe; and, as they are utterly unacquainted with the 
credit of thoſe hiſtories on which the evidence of the 
Chriſtian faith is built, ſo it cannot be an eaſy mat- 
ter to make a progreſs in this affair. The conver- 
fion of Heathens therefore muſt be the work of time. 
A more free intercourſe with them muſt be opened ; 
arts and ſciences cultivated ; their languages known. 
and improved ; and, as theſe means are gradually car- 
ried on, we may hope for a ſucceſs proportionable. 
Yet, however this be, I conceive, laſtly, the con- 
duct of the Supreme Being will be ſufficiently juſtified 
from hence, that God will deal with men in propor- 
tion to the advantages they enjoy. They who are 
without this law ſhall be judged without it, and they 
who enjoy this law ſhall be judged by it. As _ 
g | ore 
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fore men are not made accountable to God merely 
for not having it, ſo neither can God be accountable 
for not granting it. His proceedings in this reſpect 
are-eniwely in his oWn power; and therefore, as he ma 
beſtow or not beſtow a revelation, as he pleates, to 
he is the molt proper judge when and to whom to 
grant it. This conſider ation is ſufficient of itſelf, un- 
leis our adverſaries will undertake to prove, that the 
grand ſcheme of things, from the beginning to the 
end, is entirely inconhitent with the making any re- 
velation at all; or the making it ſo late; or the making 
it gradually; or the promulgating it imperfectly. 
For, if the doing all thele be conſiſtent with this great 
and wiſe ſcheme, then a revelation, under all the cir- 
cumſtances objected againſt, there may be; and, if 
the ſcheme itſelf thall require it, then there muſt be. 
The ſecond obyection againſt the expediency of a 
revelation, which 1 propoted to examine, was this; 
the revelation we are ſpeaking of, hath not anſwered 
thoſe purpoſes for which we affirm it to have been ex- 
bedient. It occurs p. 404. What impartial man, 
who hath compared the former and preſent condition 
of mankind, can think the world much mended 
„ ſince the times of Tiberius; or, though ever ſo 
« well verſed in church-hiſtory, can, from the conduct 
« of Chriſtians, find that they are arrived to any 
« higher ſtate of perfection than the reſt of mankind, 
« who are ſuppoſed to continue in their degeneracy 
and corruption ?” And afterwards ; What in 
moſt places paſſes for the chriſtian religion, if not 
« the chiefeſt part of it, has transformed this focial 
and benign creature, into one fierce and cruel; and 
made him act with ſuch rage and fury againſt thoſe 
who never did, nor defigned him any injury, as 
could not have entered into the hearts of men to 
conceive, even though#hey were in the unavoida- 


dle ſlate of degeneracy-and corruption ? p. 405. 
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Our author here aſſerts,” 1. In general, that Chriſ- 
tians are not at all better ws Heathcns. And, 2. 
That they are in ſome reſpects worſe. 

As to what he aſſerts under the former head, whe- 
ther it relates to Heathens before the time of Tiberi- 
us, or in the preſent age, it might be ſuffictent to de- 
ny, as roundly as he affirms; and to refer the thing, 
without more ado, to any impartial confiderer. Only 
this ſhould be remembered, that when we compare 
the lives of Chriſtians with the lives of Heathens; by 
Chriſtian we ought to underſtand, not thofe who are 
merely nominal, without having any real knowledge, 
or juſt apprehenſions of our religion: And therefore 
we ought to ſtrike out of the account, 1. Thoſe who 
have nothing elſe to ſhew for their religion but their 
being baptized. And, 2. Thoſe who have corrupted 
our religion in any notorious degree. So far as men 
alter Chriſtianity, ſo far they ceaſe to be Chriſtians ; 
and conſequently, thoſe faults which ariſe from cor- 
ruptions of this kind, are not chargeable to the ac- 
count of our religion. To which I may add farther, 
that in making the compariſon, we ought to conſider 
men as placed on an equal foot in every other reſpect. 
A wiſe and learned Heathen may carry ſeveral points 
farther than an illiterate, though well-meaning Chriſ- 
tian. To come at the truth, and to learn whether 
any advantages have ariſen from the Chriſtian inſtitu- 
tion, let us ſee how men behave in the general, under 
the ſeveral perſuaſions of Heatheniſm and Chriſtia- 
nity ; or, i ip articular perſons are to be compared, 
then let them * choſen fairly. 

On theſe conditions, I may truſt the cauſe to the 
judgment of any impartial man. Let him examine 
hiſtory, and determine upon the point. This I may 
do, notwithſtanding ſeveral worthy perſons have, in 
a heat of zeal; and to preſs Chriſtians to a greater cir- 
cumſpection, ſometimes expreſſed themſetves incau- 
tiouſly. Let our author cite as many paſſages _ Me 
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kind as he pleaſes, I ſhall yet maintain what I have 
aſſerted, as knowing from the nature of things, that 
the point which he inſiſts on is impoſſible.  . 
For, let us conſider ; have not Chriſtians the ſame 
common reaſon with Heathens ? or, does this gen- 
tleman think that Infidels are the only men of ſenſe ? 
If this be the caſe, then as Chriſtianity doth not im- 
pair their reaſon, and as all the moral concluſions of 
Treaſon are parts of Chriſtianity, and confirmed by it, 
both are ſo far as this upon the level. But, when we 
conſider, that many things which are remotely con- 
cluded by reaſon, are plainly laid down in the ſcrip- 
tures; that others there are delivered, which cannot 
be concluded by our reaſon at all; and that there are 
ſeveral motives to a virtuous life peculiar to Chriſtia- 
nity ; it will appear, that all other things being equal, 
the Chriſtian. muſt as far exceed the Heathen, as 
Chriſtian light exceeds Heathen light: And to affirm 
the contrary, will imply the ſame as to affirm, that 
unequals being added to equals, the produce will be 
_ equal. | | 

"The gentleman advances farther, and affirms, 2dly, 
that Chriſtians are in ſome reſpects worſe than Hea- 
thens. But how doth he ſupport this? Why, by ob- 
ſerving, ©* That what in moſt places paſſes for the 
“ Chriſtian religion, if not the chiefeſt part of it, has 
„transformed the ſocial and benign creature into 
* one fierce and-cruel,” and, in ſhort, made him act 
with ſuch rage and fury as could not have entered 
into the heart of an Heathen. But, is this aſſerted of 
pure, and genuine Chriſtianity ? Are there any pre- 
cepts of cruelty to be found in the goſpel ? On the 
. contrary; are not matters of charity carried ſo far by 
it, that this very gentleman complains of it on that 
very account? How then comes this imputation to 
be inſinuated againſt real Chriſtianity, which can on- 
ly belong to nominal? His words are ; © What paſ- 
* ſes for the Chriſtian religion, &c, makes men 
6 fierce.” 
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« fierce.” Be it ſo; chriſtianity doth not affect this: 
But chriſtianity corrupted, or that which is not real 
chriſtianity, may do ſo. Pray, what concluſion can 
be drawn from hence? That chriſtianity is miſchie- 
vous ? No, certainly ; unleſs this gentleman will 
charge all the abſurdities of abuſed and diſtorted rea- 
ſon to the account of genuine, and well- conducted 
reaſon. | 

Still our gentleman will tell us, what good hath 
real chriſtianity done all this while, if it could not pre- 


vent ſuch cruelties as mere uninſtructed reaſon muſt 
condemn ; if it could not hinder its profeſſors from 


acting worſe than Heathens themſelves have ever 
done? But will this gentleman ſay, that no cruelties 
were ever practiſed among the Heathens ? Or will he 
affirm, that they were not ſo generally practiſed; or, 
not to ſuch a degree? Surely, he cannot be ſo much 
a ſtranger to the ten perſecutions ; in which the Hea- 
then governors raged againſt their Chriſtian ſubjects, 
who had never done them any injury, and upon. no 
ſcore whatſoever but their profeſſing a religion differ- 
ent from the eſtabliſhed. No perſecutions of Chriſ- 
tians which have happened ſince, canover-match theſe, 
And therefore it cannot be affirmed, that thoſe who 
are called Chriſtians, have in this reſpect outdone 
thoſe who were real Heathens. 
After all, it is too true, and muſt not be denied, 

that moſt horrid cruelties have ſometimes been prac- 
tiſed by perſons profeſſing Chriſtianity, and perhaps 
under pretence of zeal for their religion. But, can it 
be concluded from hence, that chriſtianity hath done 
no good ? If it cannot fully work its proper effects 
upon all men, muſt its therefore be entirely fruitleſs ? 
No, certainly: All that can be juſtly inferred, is this; 
ſome perſons may corrupt themſelves to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to make their cure deſperate : Such may re- 
ceive little benefit from the religion they profeſs. But 
let me aſk, would theſe men be leſs 9 a 

te 
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ſtate of Heatheniſm? Would an il|-natured and cruel 
man find no occaſions of miſchief, unleſs the conſi- 
derations of religion ſupplied them ? This cannot be 
ſaid : Why then muſt our religion be-accuſed, for 
not doing that, which cannot be effected by any cauſe 
whatſoever, which doth not deſtroy men's liberty ? 
Upon the whole, let the faults of Chriſtians be 
ravated as much as this gentleman pleaſes ; yet 
ſtill I am perſuaded, where chriſtianity hath any to- 
lerable footing, men will be found not only to think 
more juſtly, but to act more yirtuouſly, than an equal 
number of men have been found to do in the Heathen 
world. His accuſations are founded on a falſity in 
fact; and conſequently, cannot affect the cauſe of 


chriſtianity at all. 
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Whether there be ſufficient Evidence of the: Reality f 
| Revelation, and eſpecially of the Chriſtian. 8 


ISH ALI. introduce what may be propet to be 
= offered on this queſtion, with obſerving, that if the 
4 ſeveral points already inſiſted on are made good; and 
eſpecially, if, conſidering the condition of human na- 
ture, an extraordinary revelation of the divine will 
be expedient ; then one or other of the following con- 
cluſions may be drawn; either, 1. that ſuch a reve- 
lation hath already been granted us in fact: Or elſe, 
2. If nothing of this kind hath been granted hitherto, 
yet we may reaſonably hope and expect it in ſome fu- 
ture time. | 
I do by no means determine abſolutely for the for- 
mer; nor argue, that becauſe a revelation may have 
been highly uſeful and deſirable, therefore the reality 
of a paſt revelation may certainly be concluded. I am 
ſenſible this would run me on difficulties, and oblige 
me to maintain the abſolute neceſſity of a revelation 
on God's part. On this ſuppoſition it will be im- 
poſſible to avoid the conſequence which our author 
alledges, that a revelation muſt be univerſal. 

I contend therefore, from the conſideration before 
us, for no more than this : that probably a divine re- 
velation either hath been already, or will be hereaf- 

ter granted us: And therefore, as this is, in a * 
able 
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able account of things, probable, it becomes every 
man to examine the pretences to it impartially. Were 
the thing in itſelf impoſſible ; or, though not abſo- 
lutely impoſſible, yet highly improbable ; it might 
be thought there would be no occaſion to examine 
ſuch pretences at all : Then every thing of this kind 
might be rej<&ted at once, as offering a manifeſt af- 
front to our reaſon. But ſince the caſe is otherwiſe ; 
ſince probability lies on the other fide of the queſtion ; 
to be entirely careleſs, is inexcuſable ; for it expreſ- 
ſes a contempt of that Being, whoſe will we are con- 
cerned as well to learn, as to obey. 
Over and above what hath been juſt now obſerved, 
I might go on, and alledge ſome preſumptive proofs, 
that God hath not left men entirely to themſelves ; 
that he hath given them ſome preſcriptions in an ex- 
traordinary way ; or, in other words, that ſome di- 
vine revelation hath been granted men already; which 
if it ſhall appear to be extremely probable, then the 
way will be cleared to thoſe arguments by which we 
ſupport our religion; for, if a revelation. be allowed 
in ſome inſtances, what prejudices can ariſe againſt 
granting it in others? | . 
It will be needleſs to alledge every thing which 
might be pertinently offered to this purpoſe. How- 
ever, not to let this matter paſs entirely, I ſhall take 
the liberty to demand, how we can account for the 
origin of ſacrifices ? Of theſe there have indeed been 
different forts, and attended with different ceremonies, 
agreeable to the humour of the ſeveral perſons who 
have offered them. Yet it is remarkable, that until 
Jeſus Chriſtappeared, (who, in our account of things, 
anſwered, the intent of all ſacrifices by the ſacrifice of 
himſelf,) I ſay, till this time, ſcarce any place or age 
can be aſſigned, in which ſome ſacrifices of one kind 
or other, have not been offered. 


* 


* 6 


But whence, 1 deſire to know, could this ariſe? 
Was it from the nature and reaſon of the thing? 
at 2 | bie 
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This will not be affirmed by the gentleman I am con- 
tending with, who would repreſent the practice as 
ridiculous. Here indeed I muft differ from him wide- 
ly: For I cannot fee that there is any abſurdity in the 
matter; any thing contrary to the principles of re- 
ſon. But ftill, would mere reaſon have led men to 
it? Would it have taught them that this was the on- 
ly, or the beſt method of propitiating the Deity ; and 
confequently, that the making theſe offerings was a 
neceſſary and indiſpenſable duty? If not, then how 
came it to paſs that this inſtitution ſhould prevail uni- 
verſally ? | - 138 

We ſhall be told perhaps, it was the invention of 
prieſts, who made great advantages to themſelves 
from ſacrifices, Yet ſtill the difficulty will return, 
how came it to pafs that all prieſts, in almoſt all parts 
and ages of the world, have entered into this method ? 
Could nothing elſe be invented of as gainful a nature? 


Or was this method more plain and obvious than any 
other ? bs | 


Let us turn the matter which way we pleafe, it will 
be ſcarce poſſible to folve the difficulty but by ſup- 


poſing, that this practice arofe originally from ſome 
divine appointment. This will clear up all at once. 
In this caſe, what was made known by revelation to 


the firſt man, would be practiſed by him with care : 
His children would be taught to worfhip God this 


way: the practice, thus taught, would be retained 
for ſubſtance, into whatever diſtant parts of the world 


they ſhould remove: And, though in tract of time 
great corruptions might happen, and many varia- 
tions be made from the original inſtitution, yet the 
more general parts of the inſtitution might remain: ſa- 
erifices might be offered every where, and be reck- 
on d (as in fact they have been, ) one of the principal 
parts of worſhip. I cannot forbear alledging this as a 


preſumptive evidence of a revelation; becauſe the uni- 


verfality of ſacrifices is much better accounted for this 
| h | | Way, 
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way, than by referring the matter to the dictates of 
reaſon, or the artifice of prieſts, 

Some revelation then probably hath been : But the 
argument now produced concludes for no other than 
a revelation as to one particular inſtance: This in- 
deed fallsvaſtly ſhort of the point I am contending for, 
and therefore muſt be only conſidered. as preparatory 
to my main delign, | 

The great queſtion which I have all along had in 
view, and which is here to be conſidered diſtinctly, is, 
whether the religion we embrace be really founded on 
a divine revelation: Whether Jeſus Chriſt were a 
perſon ſent from God, or not; and conſequently, whe- 
ther the ſcheme of doctrines and precepts delivered by 
1 ought to he received on the foot of a divine au · 
thority. | 

| 4 ales this, writers have frequently taken 
the following method, viz, to confider, 1. The inter- 
nal evidence of the religion, And, 2, The external 
proof by which it is confirmed. 

As to the former head, I conceive, the terms in 
which it is expreſſed are not quite ſo proper ; and 
that for this reaſon, becauſe ſtrictly ſpeaking, there 
can be no internal evidence of a revelation at all. 
For, I would defire to know, what can be concluded 
from the nature of any doctrines or precepts delivered? 
Why, this only, that they are either true or falſe; 
and if true, that it muſt be the will of God they ſhould: 
be received as ſuch. Be it ſo; yet doth it follow 
from hence, they muſt therefore be revealed ? No, 
certainly: Several of the ſame points which are in- 
culcated in the goſpels, are contained hkewiſe in the 
writings of the philoſophers. The internal evidence 
of their truth muſt be the ſame in both; But were 
they equally revealed to both kinds of writers? No; 
the one learned them from divine revelation ; the 
other from principles of human reafon : The one 
produce full proof, a divine commiſſion ; the other 

alledge 
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alledge nothing of that kind at all. Upon this I muſt 
affirm, that external proof is the only direct evidence 
of a revelation ; and that all concluſions drawn from 
the nature of the ſeveral doctrines or precepts amount 
to nothing more than a condition, or Cauſa fine qua 
non as being that without which no external evidence 
ſhould be admitted. 

To proceed ; there is nothing in the Chriſtian 
ſcheme which makes it abſolutely impoſſible ' to be 
true; It contains nothing inconſiſtent with itſelf, or 
contradictory to any ſure principle of reaſan. If it 
did, no external evidence would be ſufficient. What 
1s falſe i in itſelf, cannot be proved true by any argu- 
ments whatſoever : And therefore, were any things 
of this kind produced, we ſhould be forced to main- 
tain, either that the points alledged were corruptions 


of chriſtianity ;—or, if this might not be ſuppoſed, 


that the religion itſelf was an impoſture. For, no 
man can have greater evidence that any miracles 
have been ever wrought, than he hath already, that 
a religion which contains contradictions mult be falſe. 
But nothing of this kind can be charged on our 
religion. It propoſes to us the nobleſt end, and the 
moſt ſuitable means. Its doctrines have all of them 
an influence upon our practice. And the precepts 
which it delivers, are either founded on the nature of 
things; or, if ſome few of them are poſitive, they are 
far from being uſeleſs. Thoſe points which are 
proveable from principles of natural light, can create 
no difficulty ; and others, concerning which nothin 
can be determined from thence, may, (for any thin 
we know) be true. To which may be added, that 
as the ſeveral particulars of our religion, ſeparately 
taken, are unexceptionable, ſo there 1s ſuch an har- 


mony and era gt of its Prins as makes the 
whole ſcheme beautiful. 


I 
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If then the matter of our religion be ſuch, as makes 
it capable of external proof, we are concerned to en- 
quire what proof of that kind it has. Now the evi- 
dence to be produced is that of miracles; from which 
I do by no means exclude prophecies, which may 
be conſidered as one fort of miracles : They exceed 
any powers of human nature; and have juſt the 
ſame force in proof as other miracles have, viz. as 
being ſupernatural atteſtations of a divine commiſſion. 
This therefore being the foundation on which I build, 
it will be proper that I ſhould enquire, 

1. Whether any miracles have been really wrought 
in favour of our religion. And, | | 

2. What force there is in the argument deduced 
from thence. 

Before I proceed to the particular diſcuſſion of the 
firſt queſtion, I muſt clear the way, by removing 
ſuch prejudices as may be ſuppoſed to lie againſt this 
kind of proof. The gentleman I am contending with 
laughs at miracles, and would repreſent every thing 
of that nature as ridiculous. To this purpofe, he tells 
us, It was a proverbial ſaying among the philoſo- 
phers of Greece, dai ve xp; Miracles for fools, and 
« reaſons for wiſe men. The Bœotians were remarka- 
ble for their ſtupidity, and the number of their ora- 
« cles: And if you look no farther than the Chriſtian 
« world, you will find that ignorance, and the be- 
lief of daily miracles, go hand in hand; and that 
there is nothing too abſurd for the people's belief.“ 

192. 

: The gentleman hath here expreſſed a great con- 
tempt of miracles : miracles (ſays he) for fools. 
Which words, though cited from ſome of the Greek 
philoſophers, he makes: his own by the application. 
And if we demand what reaſon he alledges for this 
Proceeding, the anſwer is, weak men are frequently 
impoſed on, and apt to take thoſe things for miracles, 
which are only cheats. But what then? Muſt this ** 
| $i OT 
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for a reaſon; and can there be no real miracles, be- 
cauſe ſome men will be apt to credit feigned ones ? 
No, certainly, and therefore, if the gentleman be 
| really in earneſt, he muſt buildon one or other of theſe 
1 principles; either, 1. That miracles are abſolutely 
I. and in themſelves impoſſible; or elſe, 2. That there 
N can be no ſufficient cauſe or reaſon for working them. 

[ Miracles are ſupernatural effects; i. e. ſuch as being 
above the natural powers of any viſible agents, or evi- 
dently not produced by them, are contrary to the ge- 
neral laws of God's acting upon matter, or at leaſt 
cannot be accounted for by any compoſition or re- 
ſult of thoſe laws. The queſtion therefore at preſent, 
is this; whether effects of this kind are abſolutely im- 
poſſible. If they are ſo, they muſt imply a contra- 
diction; and it concerns our adverſaries to ſhew 
where the contradiction lies. Is there any inconſiſt- 
ency in affirming, that effects above the powers of 
viſible agents may yet be performed by inviſible ; or, 
that effects may be produced without any viſible 
means at all ; or, that the general laws of nature may 
be ſuſpended or controuled ; or laſtly, that things may 
be done which cannot be accounted for by any com- 
polition or reſult of thoſe laws ? Can any one prove 
that there are no inviſible beings? or, if there be, that 
they enjoy no powets beyond human? or, that they 
cannot exert theſe powers in the affairs of the world? 
If any of theſe poſitions could be proved, we muft 
then yield our point : But if the contrary may be 
true, then miracles may be wrought ; and of the poſ- 
ſibility of this we have as clear an idea, as we have 
of any ordinary effect whatſoever, 

Miracles, I have faid, are ſuch effects, as are either 
contrary to the general laws of God's acting upon 
matter, or cannot reſult from them. If this account 
be true, the poſſibility of miracles muſt be apparent: 
For, if the laws of nature are none other than the ge- 
neral method of God's acting upon matter, wm 

| method 
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method is not in itſelf, and abſolutely neceſſary; then 
it is certain God may either ſuſpend his action entirely, 
or act, upon particular emergencies, in whatever dif- 
ferent manner he pleaſes. Upon this view, it is clear, 
that the working of miracles may not require in the 
Supreme Being the exertion of any greater power 
than what is neceſſary in ordinary operations; and 
conſequently, we may conclude the poſſibility of ſu- 

pernatural effects, from the certainty of natural. 
To this may be added, that ſoraſmuch as miracles 
do not neceſſarily imply infinite power; and we know 
not what degrees of power God may have beſtowed 
on ſeveral created beings, we cannot affirm that the 
working of miracles is impoſhble even to them. Only 
we muſt remember, that whatever privileges they 
enjoy in this reſpect, they are ſtill ſubject to the Su- 
reme Being, and limitted in the exerciſe of them by 
bis will. From whence it follows, that no confuſions 
will ariſe from hence: The adminiſtration of things 
may ſtill be God's; and the force of miracles the 
ſame, as though they were produced by an immediate 

divine power. 8 
If therefore miracles are not abſolutely impoſſible, 
we are concerned to enquire farther, whether any ſaf- 
ficient reaſon can be aſſigned for working them. This 
is the more neceſſary to be done, becauſe lam appre- 
henſive our adverſaries build more on this head than 
the former. They muſt ſuppoſe that miracles are 
either prejudicial, or uſeleſs ; and therefore, incon- 
ſiſtent with goodneſs. in the one caſe, and with wiſ- 

dom in the other. | 

It cannot be aſſerted that miracles are prejudicial, 
without maintaining that ſuch effects are miſchievous 
in themſelves or conſequences. The former we de- 
ny ; becauſe, if good may be produced in an ordinary 
way, it may certainly be as well produced in an ex- 
traordinary and the latter, becauſe, however true 
it be in ſome caſes, that a preſent advantage may 
be 


it here; and, from hence become more deeply ſenſible | 
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be overbalanced by future ill conſequences, yet this 


is not abſolutely and univerſally neceſſary. Though 
upon the whole, the preſent ſcheme of things is beſt, 
and any new laws might be leſs uſeful than thoſe 
which remain already; yet it cannot be affirmed, 
that to ſuſpend or counteract theſe laws in any par- 
ticular inſtances, muſt be miſchievous. To do this, 


may poſſibly be of ſingular uſe on fome occaſions ; 


and it hath been pretumed, that certain irregularities 


which ariſe from the preſent conſtitution, (no doubt, 


the wiſeſt upon the whole) may be corrected by oc- 
caſional interpcſitions. 

The natural good of the world is, I conceive, ſe- 
cure from any prejudice on account of miracles : Let 
us fee therefore, whether any moral advantages may 


be derived from them. If there may, then miracles 


may be uſeful ; then reafons may be aſſigned for 


working them; and conſequently, to expiode them 


univerſally, and to make them the ſubject of ridicule, 
(as this gentleman has done) is, to ſay the leaſt, raſh 
and unwarrantable. 

Common appearances, and the ordinary courſe of 
things, according to the preſent conſtitution, are a 
ſtrong argument for a Providence; becauſe, without 
this ſuppoſition, we ſhall be unable to account for 


thofe things which we ſee daily. This, to a thought- 


ful and wife man, may be ſufficient ; ' and conſe- 
quently, extraordinary admonitions unneceſfary. But 
the generality of the world are leſs affected by them. 
They are not apt to reflect and conſider, or to give 
any attention to matters familiar. Yet, when any 
thing very unuſual happens, the ſurpriſe which it oc- 


caſions engages them. Things out of the way, and 


which cannot he performed by men, will be aſeribed 


to God. Thoſe who overlooked his power in the com- 


mon adminiſtrations of Providence, will acknowledge 


of 
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of their dependence on him, and obligations to him. 
Still miracles will carry a greater weight, if they 
ſhall prove either the rewards of virtue, or the puniſh- 
ments of vice; if they ſhall bring any extraordinary 
advantages to the good, or unuſual calamities on the 
wicked. This will alarm them to the purpoſe, and go 
much farther towards the ſupport of virtue than any 
methods merely human can do. I do not, by any 
means, affirm how far miracles have been wrought in 
fact, for the end now alledged by me; though per- 
haps more frequently than every one is willing to al- 
low. It is enough to aſſert, that the caſe is in itſelf 
poſſible ; for, if it be, then miracles are not abſolute- 
ly ridiculous. 

However, the principal thing I am concerned to 
note is this; miracles may be proper to confirm the 
authority of that perſon who is commiſſioned to de- 
clare God's will. That it is poſſible for the Supreme 
Being to reveal himſelf immediately, ſhall be here aſ- 
ſumed, becauſe it hath been already ſhewn elſewhete 
and that the knowledge attainable by this means may 
be ſerviceable, as well to mankind in general, as to 
any one ſingle perſon, will be readily admitted, and 
needs no p:oof. Upon this foot I demand, whether 
it be neceſſary that this revelation be immediatel 
made to every one ? This cannot be affirmed, if the 
knowledge of it may be communicafed to others, and 
ſufficient evidence of a divine commiſſion given. For, 
no one kind of means can be affirmed to be neceſſary, 
where the end may be obtained by ſome other means. 
Well then; immediate revelation is, poſſible; this 
revelation made to one may be deſigned for the be- 
nefit of others; the matter of it may be communi- 
cated; and ſufficient evidence of a divine commiſſion 
given: But how ſhall it be given? Certainly by 
ſome ſupernatural operations, i. e. by miracles of one 
kind or other; for nothing can be proof of a di- 
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vine commiſſion but divine credentials, If therefore 
miracles are proper for this end; and the end itſelf 
be entirely worthy of God; it remains, that there 
may be a reaſonable cauſe of working them, and 
that they may, (notwithſtanding this gentleman's 
Greek proverb) be applied asconvincing arguments to 
wife men. 

I ſhall now paſs on to the great queſtion before 
propoſed, viz, whether any miracles have been really 
wrought in favour of our religion ; and this will far- 
ther reſolve itſelf into two other queſtions; 1. Whe- 
ther the hiſtories from whence we draw our facts are 
credible ; and, 2. Whether the facts there recorded 
are miraculous. 

The hiſtories I have now in view are, the accounts 
given us of the life and actions of Jeſus Chriſt con-- 
tained in the four goſpels, and of the conduct of the 
apaſtles delivered in the acts. In reference to which, 
it will not be diſputed by our adverſaries, whether 
there was ever ſuch a perſon as Jeſus Chriſt ;-—whe- 
ther he did not claim the title of Meſſias; — whether 
he did not, under that character, give out laws, and 
inſtitute a religion ;—whether he did. not gather a 
conſiderable number of followers, from whom he 
choſe ſome, who were principally employed by him 
to propagate his religion. Theſe points I ſhall lay 
down as indiſputable : So that if the accounts given 
us concerning the lives and actions of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, ſhould be thought queſtionable for ſome 
particular reaſons, yet the general foundation of them 
is abſolutely unqueſtionable. To this may be added, 
that the hiſtories before us are not the forgeries of 
later ages, but of great antiquity, and as old as we 
Chriſtians pretend they are, may be proved in every 
way which is allowed to eſtabliſh the antiquity of any 
other books. They have approved themſelves, in 
this reſpect, to all critical enquirers: And therefore, 
if our adverſaries will, notwithſtanding this, * 
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the point, they ſhould tell us when, and by whom 
theſe books were forged; or, at leaſt, produce ſome 
arguments, from the nature and texture of the books 
themſelves, to prove the forgery. Nothing of this 
kind hath yet been done by them, as I am perſuaded 
nothing can be done by them. 

We ſhould obferve, in the next place, that the 
perſons who wrote theſe hiſtories were ſufficiently qua- 
lified for the undertaking ; 1 mean, that they had all 
the advantages which any hiſtorians ever had, of 
knowing whether the matters they related had any 
ſufficient foundation in fact. For, they wrote ac- 
counts of what is ſaid to have happened in their own 
times; they were natives of, and reſided in the very 
country where the affairs they relate were tranſacted. 
And in many particulars, they affirm what they were 
themſelves witneſſes to. In ſuch circumſtances as theſe, 
they muſt either be fully aſſured concerning what 
they wrote, or have been guilty of ſuch negligence as 
cannot be imputed to a ſerious and conſidering man. 
So far as this goes, few writers have ever equalled 
them, and none exceeded them. N | 

But, our adverſaries will tell us, the queſtion doth 
not reſt here. They will admit perhaps, ſome of them 
at leaſt, that they knew what they were about; and 
inſiſt, that they were crafty impoſtors, ho deſigned to 
ſupport a falſe religion by falſe relations. This bears 
hard on their moral character, and we are concerned 
to examine it. 5 fs 

But, is there any evidence for this? Hath it been 
prove, that theſe writers were infamous perſons, and 
uch as could not be credited in common affairs? No- 
thing of this appears; nothing to the diſadvantage of 
any of the apoſtles but what they themſelves 'have 
confeſſed ingenuouſly. Methinks this ſhould be al- 
lowed ſome weight, that, in writing theſe accounts, 
they did not fo much as coneeal their own ns. 
et 
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Vet our adverſaries pretend to take advantage from 
hence. The gentleman I am contending with de- 
mands, Do we not find one of the apoſtles, though 
« with the reſt he had th F power of doing miracles, 
« even to the raiſing of the dead, betraying his maſ- 
6 ter for the paltry ſc um of thirty pieces of ſilver ? and 
the other apoſtles not only fled and deſerted him, 
4 but the chief of them forſwore him as often as he 
© was aſked about being one of his followers : And 
he, as well as Barnabas, was afterwards guilty of 
“ a mean piece of diſſimulation; and Paul and Bar- 
ce nabas had ſuch a ſharp contention, though about 
a very indifferent matter, as to cauſe a ſeparation. 
„And even St. Paul ſays, The good that J would, J 
& do not; but the evil hich 1 would nct, that 1 45. 
& But 1 ſee another law in my members warring againſt 
« the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
« the law , fin which is in my members. Do not theſe 
inſtances, though many more might be added, 
« plainly ſhew that inſpired perſons—are ſubject to 
« the ſame paſſions, even to diſſembling and lying, 
« as other men?” P. 248. This is alledged to diſ- 
credit the. firſt! prepagators of our religion, who (as 
he inſiſts) ought to have been enn infallible and im- 
peccable. [(See p. 24 3-] 

Upon this pa age I muſt ces that it doth: not 
directly affect the point lam upon. Iamhereconcerned 
to juſtify the character of the goſpel hiſtorians, and 
to ſhew that they were perſons who related matters 
fairly, according to what they either knew or believed. 
Suppoſing therefore, they had recorded much greater 
faults in the conduct of thoſe perſons they wrote of, 
what, I deſire, could be concluded from thence? 
That the hiſtorians deſerved no credit? I ſhould be 
tempted to think the; contrary, from the freedom 
they uſed in the inſtances before us. It is reckoned 
in all other writers a ſign of impartiality, that 

they 
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they record as well the errors. as virtues of their 
friends. | | 
However, thus much I ſhall acknowledge readily, 
that, as the credibility of our revelation depends on 
the evidence of thoſe facts by which it is ſupported, 
ſo it is neceſſary, not only that the hiſtorians muſt 
have been faithful, but the witneſſes they cite credi- 
ble; and therefore, if they have really given ſuch ac- 
counts of theſe witneſſes as ſhall overthrow their evi- 
dence, the cauſe of our religion muſt ſuffer by the 
very credit we allow to theſe hiſiorians. This makes 
it neceſſary that we examine carefully the characters 
of theſe witneſles, | | 
And here I can by no means agree with this gen- 
tleman, that the firſt propegators of our religion ought 
to have been infallible and impeccable. If we cenſi- 
der them only as witneſſes to fact, (as that is the pro- 
per conſideration at preſent) we may put them on the 
ſame foot as any other witnefles ; in whom we do 
not require an abſolute infallibility, to gain them cre- 
dit. It is ſufficient; if, all circumſtances laid toge- 
ther, we may fairly conclude they were not deceived 
in fact: And, if this be not allowed, then farewell 
to all human teſtimony whatſoever.” Nor, is it any 
more neceſſary they -ſhould. be impeccable. The 
queſtion ariſing on this occahon mult be, not whe- 
ther the witneſſes produced were abſolutely incapable 
of deceiving ; (this cannot be proved demonſtrably of 
any mere man) but whether they were perſons of a ge- 
neral good character; and whether there be ſufficient 
appearances of fairneſs in what they teſtify. Let us 
ſee therefore, whether. from the inſtances produced 
by this author; any thing can be concluded which 
will deſtroy the general credit of theſe witneſſes. 
The inſtance of Judas who betrayed his maſter, is 
of no conſequence here: for, though he, with the reſt 
of the apoſtles, was endued with a power of work- 
ing miracles, yet it does not appear he was inſpired, 
552177 | as 
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as this gentleman is pleaſed to intimate: He was in- 
deed choſen originally, as the reſt were, to bear wit- 
neſs to Chriſt ; but he forfeited this honour by his 
. perfidy : And it will be time enough for our adver- 
ſaries to alledge his miſcarriages, when they find we 
build any thing on his evidence. 3 
The other perſons here accuſed are, the diſciples, 
who deſerted our Saviour in his extremities ; St. Pe- 
ter, who denied him ; Barnabas, who is charged with 
diſſimulation in one inſtance, and with contention in 
another; and, laſtly, St. Paul, who is repreſented as 
drawing his own character in a very diſadvantagecus 
manner. | 
It is affirmed by St. Matthew, that the diſciples for- 
fork their Lord and fled. But doth this prove them to 
have been profligate and infamous perſons ? is there 
any more in the caſe than this; that, upon a very 
trying occaſion, they were overborn by the ſenſe of 
fear, as moſt other perſ:ns would probably have been 
in the ſame circumſtances ? Yet afterwards, when 
they recover themſelves, and had received the laſt aſ- 
ſurances of Chriſt's Meffiabſhip by his reſurre ction 
from the dead, theſe ſame perſons behaved themſelves 
with the greateſt reſolution imaginable. Methinks 
this ſhould be allowed to be a ſtronger argument in 
their favour, than the having once 'betrayed a fear 
can be againſt them. | 1 
As little ſtreſs can be laid on the conduct of St. 
Peter and Barnabas in the inſtance which this gentle- 
man calls a piece of mean diſſimulation. The caſe 
in ſhort was this; the apoſtle had converſed freely 
with the Gentiles ; But when certain came from James, 
he withdrew, and ſeparated himſelf, fearing them 
which were of the circumciſion, Gal. ii. 12.) He 
was conſcious of his Chriſtian liberty, and had on 
former occaſions ſhewn it ; But, being apprehenſive 
of giving the Jews offence, he choſe rather to throw 
up his liberty than to uſe it. This might have been 
attended 
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attended with diſadvantageous conſequences ; how- 
ever, ſince there appears no diſhoneſty in the caſe, 
the apoſtle, whoſe conduct was juſtifiable in the ge- 
neral, may ſurely claim ſome excuſe. | 

St. Barnabas ſtands on much the ſame foot with St. 
Peter, as to the foregoing objection: But it ſeems 
there is another oharge brought againſt him, in which 
St. Paul likewiſe hath a ſhare. It relates to a diff-r- 
ence between theſe two perſons, where the conten- 
tion was ſo ſharp that they parted, But, hath the 
gentleman never heard of a miſunderſtanding between 
great and good men ? or, doth he think they mult 
immediately forfeit their character on ſuch occaſions ? 
And what,aſter all, was the matter of this difterence ? 
Why this; the one inſiſted to take Mark with them, 
which the other refuſed abſolutely. Th: thing itſelf. 
was matter of diſcretion : About which, though they 
happened to differ, yet it doth not appear that the 
contention was criminal. . Let the gentleman make 
the moſt of this, and ſee whether it will affect the 
moral character either of Paul or Barnabas. 

The great charge on St. Peter bears harder: He 
was forewarned of his danger, repeated his denial, 
and confirmed it by oaths. The crime itſelf muſt 
not be excuſed. But, ſhall one great fault commit- 
ted under the influence of ſtrong temptations, render 
a man infamous for ever? Can nothing be done to 
repair the mifcarriage, and to recover the good opi- 
nion of the world? If ſomething may, then let us re- 
member that this unhappy perſon recollected himſelf 
immediately, — lamented his crime bitterly; laboured 
afterwards with ſingular zeal in propagating the goſ- 
pel; and at length laid down his life for it. What 
ſurer ſigns of repentance can be given than theſe ? 

As to what the gentleman affirms St. Paul declares, 
Rom. vii. 19, by which he would intimate that the . 
apoſtte is there drawing his own character, I muſt 

X | __ obſerve, 
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obſerve, that this is ſuch a monſtrous miſrepre ſenta- 
tion of the apoſtle as can admit of no excuſe whatſoe- 
ver. Doth not St. Paul, in ſeveral other parts of his 
writings, inſiſt on the ſtrictneſs of his paſt life, and 
call upon the Jews as witneſſes of what he affirmed ? 
How then is it credible, that this fame perſon ſhould 
aſterwards draw his own character in a manner fo 
diſadvantageous ? But the gentteman will demand, 
are not theſe St. Paul's own words, the good that I 
would, I do not; but the evil which I would not, that 
I do.—T ſee another law in my members warring againſt 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity o 
the law of fin, which is in my members? They are ſo; 
but the words are clearly accounted for by Dr. Sam. 

Clark, in his eighth volume of ſermons, p. 188. 

This whole ſeventh chapter to the Romans is plain- 
ly intended of a perſon, in his profeſſion not yet 
„ Chriſttan, and in his life vicious: Which, though 
{© pcflibly it might be equally the caſe either of a Jew 
or a Heathen; yet becauſe the apoſtle is here more 
* particularly directing his diſcourſe to thoſe of his 
* own nation, the Jews, for this reaſon, I ſuppoſe, 
it is, that, according to his ufual method of giving 
them as little offence as poſſible, he introduces his 
*© diſcourſe in the firſt perſon, v. 5. When we (we 
* unconverted Jews) were in the fleſh, the motions 
% of fin—#&d work in our members.“ 

 Hitherto nothing hath appeared to diſcredit either 
the witneſſes or the hiſtorians of theſe facts. Yet 
this is not all we have to fay for them; there are ſeve- 
ral other cireumftances of ſingular advantage i in their 
favour. 

We muft obſerve then, that as men, they were 
governed by the common principles of human na- 
ture ; and conſequently, were under the ſame influ- 
ences of hope and fear, as other men are. Can it 
Ren be ſuppoſed, they would either contrive or con- 
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cur in ſuch an impoſture, without any apparent advan- 
tage? Could they hope to better their condition this 
way, whilſt all power was in the hands of their ad- 
verlaries, and which they knew would be employed 
againſt them in full rigour? Were they taught by 
their maſter to entertain any temporal expectations? 
On the contrary, did he not tell them plainly, F they 
would follow him, they muſt take up the croſs ;—That iu 
this world they muſt expett tribulation , and that the 
time was coming, when whoſnever Killed them ſhould think 
he did G ſervice £ Had not their maſter himſelf been 
murdered ? and could they expect better treatment, 
whillt they reproached the Jews with injuſtice and 
cruelty in killing him? Nay, were they not in fact 
perſecuted from city to city; and were not matters car- 
ried againſt them to ſuch extremities, that but on2 
ſingle perſon of all the apoſtles eſcaped a violent 
death? But, whence did all this hatred and perſecu- 
tion ariſe? Why, from hence, that they endea- 
voured to ſupport a new religion by the facts they 
afirmed. Could they have been prevailed with to 
detect the cheat, or to have unſaid what they had 
preached, or to have been ſilent on that head, they 
might have obtained any advantages they could 
deſire. But had this any effect on them? No: They 
{till went on courageouſly, and rejoiced that they 
were counted worthy to ſuffer for Chriſt's ſake. Upon 
this, without alledging numberleſs other conſidera- 
tions to the ſame purpoſe, I may affirm, that no wri- 
ters in any age, have ever given equal proofs of ſin- 
cerity. | 
There is but one way of evading this evidence, 
viz. by affirming that theſe writers were. enthuſiaſts 
i. e. mad-men ; and, as ſuch, capable of believing 
any thing which favoured the great point they were 
poſſeſſed with. This may be affirmed ; But is there 
8 X 2 | any 
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any ſufficient ground to affirm it? Did theſe perſons 
betray any thing of this kind in their ordinary life 
and character? Did they not ſupport a rational 
ſcheme of duty by the facts they alledged ; a ſcheme, 
which the very gentleman I am contending with, 
owns to be rational as to the main? Did they not be- 
have with fingular diſcretion upon almoſt every try- 
ing occaſion ? And are thefe the marks of enthuſi- 
aſm ? If not, I may conclude, that this is a ſuppo- 
—_ made parely becauſe men have nothing elle to 
ay. 

The point J am upon will be farther ſupported, 
by conſidering fome collateral evidences. To this 
purpoſe it may be noted, that as the facts related 
are ſaid to have been preached every where immedi- 
ately after the aſcenſion of Chrift, ſo the hiſtorics 
we are ſpeaking of were written and publifhed in the 
very fame age; to which may be added another 
circumſtance of no inconſiderahle moment, viz. 
That many of the facts are ſaid to have been done 
publicly, in the prefence of numbers, as well ene- 
mies as friends. But would any men have been fo 
ſenſeleſs as to have affirmed matters of ſuch a nature, 
and under thefe circumitances, had there been no- 
thing at all of truth in them ? Would they have pub- 
hſhed to the world ſuch accounts of things, at a time, 
and in a place, where the falſhood might have been 
eaſily detected? Or, if they had been fools enough 
to do this, would they have affirmed that many of 
theſe ſacts were notorious, when it was in the power 
of numberleſs people then alive to have contradicted 
them ? Or, if they had been ſo far infatuated as to 

run this riſk, is it pothble that no ne perfon fhould 

ever diſcover the impoſture? Were the Jews ſo very 

negligent in a point which concerned their religion 

ſo nearly, and affected the honour of their nation to. 

mach ? No doubt but curiolity y mult have led — 
an 
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and zeal others, to examine theſe matters to the bot- 
tom. But did they, after all, diſcover the cheat? 
Nothing of this appeats : The Jews have no accounts 
which contradict the goſpel hiltory : There are no 
records of any kind to oppoſe it: So that whatever 
is affifmed by our adverſartes in oppoſition to this 
hiſtory, is affirmed by them without any manner of 
ground, and purely the effect of their own unjuſt ſuſ- 
picions, | "OH! rs 

It is farther worth while to confider, that the very 
narrations themſelves are fuch, as are apt to give 
them credit, and what we ſhould allow a juſt weight 
in any other writers. There appears nothing of ar- 
tifice in the ſtories : They are plain and imple, and 
the accounts ſuch as might be expected to be given 
of real facts by honeſt and well meaning men. There 
are four different writers of the ſtory of Chrift. 
Theſe have varied ſomewhat from each other, and 
given us accounts which are not exactly. the ſame, 
But are theſe differences ſuch as ſhall impair'their cre- 
dit? Are theſe hiſtorians found contradicting each 
other plainly ? Do the main facts related by any one, 
directly overthrow the facts mentioned by any other? 
Is there any other difference between them, than would 
be found in the accounts of any four honeſt men, who 
ſhould be examined about the ſame affairs? Theſe 
very differences, methinks, heighten their credit, and 
prove that they did not write in concert. After all, 
have not moſt of theſe differences been fairly ac- 
counted for? and if ſome differences ſtill remain, may 
it not be preſumed rather that we want ſome helps 
towards clearing them up, than that they are abſo- 
lute inſuperable ? 

I am the more ſtrongly induced to preſume ſome- 
thing of this kind, from conſidering, that if there had 
been no ſufficient foundation for what theſe writers 
have affirmed, they could not poſſibly have ac 

uc 
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ſuch credit, and made ſuch a vaſt number of proſe- 
lytes. We read that within a few days after the aſ- 
cenſion of Chriſt, the Apoſtles being endued with po- 
er from on high, preached Jeſus, and confirmed what 
they preached wth ſigus and wonders; immediately up- 
on which multitudes were converted. It appears from 
ſeveral following writers, as well Heathen as Chriſ- 
tian, that ina ſhort time the Chriſtian religion ſpread 
itſelf through moſt parts of the Roman empire: per- 
ſons of every rank and perſuaſion embraced it ; and 
this, notwithſtanding it met with all poſſible diſcou- 
ragement from the civil power. But whence could 
this ariſe ? Certainly from the evidence of the things 
alledged : can we think they never enquired” about 
theſe matters; or that thed gave into this belief, with- 
out any ſufficient aſſurance about them? This muſt 
have been mare extraordinary than the very miracles 
they believed. In ſhort, had this counſel or this work 
heen of men, it muſt have come 10 nought ; but becauſe it 
was of God, therefore no human force could overthrow 
HP | 

This leads me to the next queſtion I propoſed to 
conſider, viz. whether the facts recorded in theſe hiſ- 
torigs were truly and properly miraculous. 

It would be endleſs to inſiſt diſtinctly on each of 
thoſe extraordinary facts which are repreſented in the 
goſpels: I ſhall only note in general, that all manner 
of diſeaſes, even the moſt inveterate, were cured in- 
ſtantly, by a touch, by a word ſpeaking, and at a 
diſtance ; that the dead were raiſed to life ; and thar, 
on a ſudden, men who had been bred in a low way, 
and were known to be illiterate, became perfectly 
acquainted with all kinds of languages. Facts of theſe 
kinds muſt be allowed to be miraculous, if they are 
free from all ſuſpicion of cheat, and ſhewn to be un- 
accountable by any natural powers. 17 
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If there were any wing af cheat in the caſe, then, 
fiom the very nature of the thing, theze mult have 
been a great number of accomplices. The diſciples 
doubtlets were concerned; the perſons on whom theſe 
facts are ſaid to have been wrought, mult likewiſe 
have been intercſted. And, when we conſider that 
many of the diſ-aſ=s ſaid to have been cured, were in- 
veterate and notorious, ,We mult farther ſuppoſe no 
{mall party among the ſpectators. Head things of 
this kind been done in one place only, they might 
have been acccuntcd for more eaſily : But foraſmuch 
as Jeſus Chriſt travelled about from place to place, 
healing the fick, and caſting out Devils, there could 
be no deceit, without ſuppoſing that the plot was 
carried on at once in almoſt all parts of Judea, But 
is this credible ? Could a perſon, of low education 
. form a deſign ſo vaſt, or conduct it fo ſucceſsfully ? 
Is it conceivable, that a man without wealth, power, 
or intereſt, could ſeduce ſo vaſt a number in almoſt 
every city? Or if this might have been, is it credible 
that not one of theſe accomplices ſhould ever betray 
the cheat? Did thoſe who were employed in gaining 
accomplices ſuccced. in every application? If not, 
whence was it that the whole deſign was not blaſted 
at once? I muſt conclude therefore, there was no 
deceit in accompliſhing theſe facts, becauſæ from the 
circumſtances of things there could be none. 
One thing farther may be obſerved in reference to 
the ſpectators in general ; Theſe muſt know whether 
the perſons pretended to be healed of inveterate diſea- 
ſes, had really laboured under them, or not: and if 
they had, whether they were really cured, or not: 
They muſt know, ſeveral of them at leaſt, whether 
perſons ſaid to have been raiſed had been really dead ; 
and whether aſter this they were really alive: And, 
laſtly, whether the Apoſtles were really literate per- 
ſons ; and if they were, whether they did (as : is 13 
ITY rme 
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firmed they did) on a ſudden ſpeak to every man in 
his proper tongue. If men cannot be certain in ſuch 
caſes as theſe, they cannot be ſufficiently aſſured of 
any thing. This reſted on the evidence of their ſen- 
ſes, and to this evidence we appeal. 

As little difficulty will there be in proving that theſe 
works were ſtrictly ſupernatural. I think it is very 
plain that they could net be wrought by any mere hu- 
man ſkill or power. If diſeaſes may be healed this 
way, yet this cannot be done in an inſtant ; it cannot 
be done without the uſe of ſuitable means, much leſs 
without the uſe of any means at all: No natural 
agents can work at a diſtance ; nor can effects of this 
kind be produced merely by a command. The dead 
cannot be raiſed to life by thoſe who are unable to be- 
ſtow life; nor, can men of themſelves ſpeak langua- 
ges they never learned, and perhaps ſcarce ever 
heard before. Theſe things are too evident to need 
enlargements ; and therefore, if the relations given 
of theſe facts, with all their ſeveral circumſtances, 
be juſt, the concluſion I would draw is certain. Every 
effect requires ſome cauſe proportionable to it; and 
that which cannot be produced in a natural way, muſt 
be ſupernatural. 

After all, if there be any evaſion remaining, it 
muſt be this; that we are not perfectly acquainted 
with all the ſeveral powers of nature; that if we knew 
all the ſimple powers, yet we might be ſtrangers to 
their ſeveral compoſitions : And therefore, as we can- 
not ſay what their reſults may be, ſo we cannot de- 

termine what is ſtrictly and properly ſupernatural. 

This allegation muſt be vain, if we conſider, that 
it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe any effects to be natu- 
ral, which cannot be accounted for in ſome natural 
way ; at leaſt, where there are no grounds to preſume 
that they are really owing to ſome latent powers in 
nature: Such are thoſe, of which we have never had 

; any 
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any certain inſtances either before or ſince theſe times; 
and eſpecially, if they have directly contradicted the 
known and ſtanding laws of nature. Or, if it ſhould 
be 1magined that ſome of the effects might poſſibly 
ariſe from unknown powers; yet ſince theſe very 
powers are ſuppoſed to be unknown, the facts, as 
they ſtand in theſe hiftories, will be ſtill miraculous. 
Put the caſe of diſeaſes being cured in an inſtant : you 
will ſay, this might poſſibly happen by ſome lucky 
coincidence of natural cauſes of which we know no- 
thing. Very well: But if this were really unknown, 
how came our Saviour and his Apoſtles to apply, 
with ſuch ſucceſs, this coincidence of cauſes to their 
own. proper purpoſes? How came they to repeat this 
fo frequently, and to ſucceed conſtantly ? To ſay, 
. be thou healed, and to have the effect ſucceed imme- 
diately, where it is ſuppoſed that the ſeveral circum- 
| Rancts really conducing to the effect, are unknown, 
is itſelf a miracle of the higheſt nature. It argues, 
that the ſpeaker was directed by a knowledge ſuper- 
natural, though the effect itſelf ſnould be ſtrictly na- 

_—_— | | 
It remains that I enquire, what force there is in 
the argument deduced from hence in favour of our 
religion. This, one might think, could be no mat- 
ter of enquiry. If the fats themſelves are ſuperna- 
tural, the religion confirmed by them muſt be fo like- 
wiſe. The concluſion is plain, and hardly capable 
ol being rendered plainer by any manner of repreſen- 
tation. This hath been allowed by ſober men in all 
former ages ; who, though they have queſtioned, and 
in many caſes juſtly queſtioned the reality of the facts, 
have thought, if this be once admitted, the conſe- 
quence deduced from it muſt be certain. However, 
' difficulties have of late been pretended ; and theſe 

muſt be examined before I cloſe this head. 
What hath been alledged to this purpoſe is, 1. That 
miracles being nothing more than tacts, can 1 no- 
f thing 
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thing but the operation of ſome ſupernatural power 
capable of producing, them ; and that as there 1s no 
neceſſary connexion between miracles and truths, ſo 
we cannot conclude the truth of a religion from the 
miracles alledged for it. 2. That foraſmuch as mira- 
cles may be wrought as well by ſubordinate beings as 
the Supreme, as well by evil ſpirits as by good; fo 
we. cannot depend on any arguments drawn from 
thence, unleſs we have ſome certain way of diſco- 
vering what are divine miracles, and what otherwiſe, 
at leaſt, what are the effects of a gocd power, and 

what of an evil one. | | | 
As to the former objection, I muſt allow, that mi- 
racles are indeed facts, which of themſelves prove 
nothing more than the agency of ſome cauſe propox- 
ticnable ; and that as there is no neceſſary connexion 
between miracles and truths, ſo miracles are of them- 
ſelves no evidence of truths. But then I muſt affirm, 
that things which are not neceſlarily, and in their own 
nature figns, may yet become ſuch by the applica- 
tion; and conſequently, that things may become the 
proofs of truth, which have no neceſſary connexion 

with that truth. ' | 

This will be plain, if we conſider that words ſpo- 
ken, are in themſelves nothing more than ſounds 
modified in a certain manner, between which and the 
ideas they ſtand for in ſpeaking there is no connexion 
at all. How then comes it to paſs, that men com- 
mnnicate their thoughts to each other this way? 
The caſe is, words which are not eſſentially ſigns, 
are capable of being uſed as ſuch ; to this purpoſe 
they have been and are applied : And conſequently, 
where we are entirely ſecure of the ſpeaker's honeſty, 
we no more doubt his ſentiments expreſſed by words, 
than we ſhould though inwardly conſcious to his 
thoughts. The ſame may be obſerved concerning ano- 
ther uſage, viz. that of ſeals. There is no neceſſary 
COnnexion 
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connexion between the uſe of theſe; and the confir- 
mation of a bargain : Yet ſtill the uſual import of 
theſe being krown, men receive as full ſatisfaction 
from them, as they would if they had been in their 
own nature expreſlive of the thing they ſignify. 

To apply this to our preſent purpoſe. Miracles 
are directly no more than evidences of a ſupernatural 
power: But when wrought at the inſtance of men, 
and applied by them as evidences of a ſupernatural 
commiſſion, they carry with them the nature of 
ſeals, and are properly the confirmation of that au- 
thority they are alledged to ſupport. Let us then 
ſuppoſe a perſon claunmg ſuch an authority as com- 
miſſioned by a ſupernatural power: To ſupport this 
claim, miracles are wrought, 1. e. works which argue 
the interpoſition of ſuch a power; what can we 
conclude but the reality of a commiſſion derived 
from him who wrought theſe miracles. Ihe conſe- 
quence is plain; if the perſon who wrought them 
had a right to our ſubmiſſion, the perſon on whoſe 
account they were wrought muſt have it likewiſe. 

But this kind of arguing, our adverſaries will tell 
us, muſt be uſeleſs, becauſe fuch miracles may be 
wrought as well by ſubordinate beings as the Su- 
preme, as well by evil ſpirits as good. Sce how 
the gentleman I am contending with repreſcnts the 
matter. © If evil beings can impreſs notions on men's 
“minds as ſtrongly as good beings, and cauſe mi- 
<« racles to be done in confirmation of them; is there 
% any way to know to which of the two notions 
thus impreſſed are owing, but their nature and ten- 
“ dency, or thoſe internal marks of wiſdom and 
* goodneſs by which they plainly the themſelves 
to be a part of natural religion? If ſo, can exter- 
0 nal proofs carry us farther than intemal proofs Go ? 

243. 

What direct power cv i 13 may poſſibly hare 
on the minds of men, I pretend not to determine, 

nor, 
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nor, conſequently, in how ſtrong a manner they may 
be capable of impreſſing notions on them. Only 
thus much I muſt obſerve, that our author is ver 

bold, in ſuppoſing that the ſenſe of a divine impulſe 
can be founded on nothing elſe than the ſtrength aud 
livelineſs of the impreſſion. This he can have no 
authority for affirming. I ſhould think it much ſafer 
to leave this matter in the dark, being confident of 
this alone, that if God ſhould ever vouchſafe to make 
rmpreſiions on men's minds, he would do it in ſuch 
a manner, (whatever that be,) as ſhould leave no 
room to doubt the author of the impreſſion. And 
if this may be, then there will be ſufficient differ- 
ence between the inſpirations of God, and the * 

ſions of the Devil. | 

But the point I am moſt concerned with here, is 
this; miracles may be wrought as well by evil beings 
as good ; and conſequently alledged as well to con- 
firm an impoſture, as a truth: If ſo; how ſhall we 
diſtinguiſh from what cauſe theſe miracles proceed ; 
and yet, without this, all arguments drawn from 
miracles muſt be precarious. 

In reply, I muſt obſerve, that there are two me- 
thods ſerviceable to this purpoſe, in the proper ule 
of which men cannot eaſily miſca 
I. The nature of the docti ines which miracles 
are alledged to confirm, muſt be confidered ; becauſe, 
if theſe are inconſiſtent with any certain and known 
truths, they are incapable of proof ; No miracles 
can, in ach a caſe, be of any force ; and therefore, 
if ſuch are really wrought, we muſt conclude that 
they did not proceed from the God of truth, but the 
author of lies. 

But if, upon ſuch a conſideration, every thing 
ſha'l appear clear; i. e. if there be no contradiction 
in the doctrines themſelves, nor meonfiſtency with 
any certain truth, (then, for any thing we know to 
the 8 they may be true; and if ſo, then they 
may 
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ternal. There is no manner of occaſion, (as our au- 
thor contends there is,) that theſe matters ſhould be 
proved by the internal evidence of the thing, cr 
that they ſhould ſhew themſelves to be parts of na- 
tural religion by marks of wiſdom and goodneſs, of 
which every one is not capable of judging. If this 
were neceſſary, then external proofs could cariy us 
no farther than internal proofs do; then miracles 
could have no force, but where ſuch force i is uſeleſs; 
and conſequemly, the working them for this purpoſe 
muſt be unaccountable. But the deſign of miracles 
is, to ſupply the want of internal evidence, with re- 
gard to matters capable of being confirmed; and 
this force they will have, if we can get ſufficient far- 
ther aſſurance, that they are not wrought by the in- 
poſition of malicious beings. 

To this purpoſe, it ſhould be enquired, 2. Whe- 
ther the miracles wrought, are oppoſed by any other 
miracles alledged to prove the contrary : and if they 
are, then it fhould be confidered on which fide there 
is the greateſt evidence of power. The caſe of Moles 
and the magicians determines the point clearly: 
The pretenſions on both fides were to he tried by mi- 
racles, i. e. by inſtances of ſupernatural power: 
Theſe were alledged by both as evidence: It is plain 
therefore, that the moſt extraordinary inſtances were 
the ſtrongeſt evidence: The magicians allowed 1 it, 
and confeſſed the finger of God. 

But if the e in this caſe wrought to confirm 
a commiſſion are unoppoſed by any other miracles, 
then we may conclude ſafely that they are, and muſt 
be in ſome ſenſe from God; they muſt be wrought, 
either by his own immediate power, or, (which 
amounts to. much .the ſame,) by his appointment. 
This muft be concluded from the eſſential perfections 
of the divine nature. They are (as hath been ſhewn 
already) inftances of ſupernatural * and there - 
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fore, being urged to confirm a divine authority, 
would never have been permitted. by God, had the 
perſon who alledged them no fuch authority, and 
were there no other means whereby the fraud might 
be detected. No earthly prince would permit his 
name and authority to be uſurped, without taking 
ſome methods to vindicate his honour : Much leis 
would he lay his ſubjects under the unhappy neceſſity 
of acting contrary to his will, even whillt they are 
moſt deſirous of obeying it entirely. We deny not 
but there may be powers 1n ſeveral created beings 
of working miracles; and in what inſtances God may 
permit them to exerciſe theſe powers we cannot ſay 

reciſely: Yet, this we may be bold to athrm, that 

be wil not ſuffer them to interpoſe to the prejudice 
of his own authority, becauſe it is inconſiſtent with 
his wiſdom ; nor to delude mankind unavcidably in 
the moſt important affairs, becauſe it is irreconcilea- 
ble with his goodneſs. 

Upon the whole then, if the goſpel hiſtories are 
faithful records; if the facts there recorded were 
real facts, and not mere illuſions; if they were pro- 
perly miraculous, and alledged to ſupport the divine 
authority of our religion; if in this religion there are 
no articles incapable of being proved, i. e. incon- 
ſiſtent with any of the certain concluſions of reaſon; 
and if, laſtly, the miracles wrought to confirm this 
religion have never been oppoſed by greater, nor 
indeed by any other miracles at all, then J muſt con- 
clude that this religion is really from God. 

I have now gone through with what was propoſed 
at firſt. I have endeavoured to ſupport the cauſe of 
revelation againſt the reaſonings of this gentleman, 
under the ſeveral articles heretofore produced, and 
am not aware I have left any thing unexamined, 
which was proper to be confidered, and fell within 
the compaſs of my deſign. I muſt confeſs indeed, 
I have not entered into a particular defence of certain 

| doctrines, 
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doctrines, againſt which he hath rather inſinuated ob- 
jections than urged them: This Ihave omitted, not 
only becauſe the points themſelves have been fre- 
quently conſidered by other writers, but ltkewiſe 
becauſe the gentleman expreſſes himſelf in fo ver 

looſe a manner, that it is difficult to ſay in what . 
he is willing to be underſtood. If he expects to be 
conſidered on thoſe heads, I muſt deſire him to ex- 
plain himſelf more diſtinctly; and then, if he calls 
on me, I ſhall be ready to attend him. At prefent 
I take my leave, with this obſervation only, that a 
debate concerning Natural and Revealed Religion 
ought to be carried on by methods confiſtent with 
Natural Religion at leaſt. I hope I have not offend- 
ed this way: How far the gentleman I have been con- 
cerned with, can ſay the ſame, let the world judge. 


THE END. 
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